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PREFACE 



i 


N *tlic‘ Crusades of old, tlie warriors who took 
* them exposed their li^es to jeopardy and 


Their motive was oftfti unselfish, noble, *and 
but the cofisequences were, on the whole, sad and evil. The 
* Crusaders brqnght home honour sometimes, but^most fre- 
quently it was leprosy and impaired health and 
entailing^great sorrow upon their families. 

• The heroes of our modern Crusades have had to fight a 
strenuous and sustained battle against ignorance, prejudice, 
and self-interest. The results tKey won were always 
arrd profitable to the State, yet many of them fought long 
without any encoiu’agement or help from Goverqjnent or 
people. It seems strange that wrongs so tendble should 
ne^d to have been riglited in times so near to 
*■ But future ages will in all probabilit}'^ he able to 
back with righteous horror at those evils of to-day whffih 
have n'ot yet faced, or those which W'e are still in the,pct of 
suppressing. * 

^ It is pleasant to thiidc that some reader of these lives 
may be helped one day to take his part in leading a Crusad( 
yet more modern than these herein described. 


I beg to acknowledge %vitH thanks the perjniKsion given 
133- lh« follftwing lacty gentlemen to make iiso of 
material iiontained in their books : Patrick J. Brady, Esq. ; 
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also due to The Nf^ional Mission to Deep Sea Fishenneu, 
and to the following firms for permission ^o inake u,s«i tir 
the material .contained in the books published by them : 
Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Measrs. Macmillan &«Co., 
Messrs. Cassell & Co,, Mr. T'^illiain Heinemann, .McSSii’s. 
♦Appleton & fto., Messrs. Constable, 
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Indies— Wiiliam Wilbevlorce— School life — Hull societys-Cambridge 
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S LAVERY in the days of old tvas mainly the result 
of warfere — prisoners of war could not Be kept 
chaineu up in pri.sons, so they became domestic 
slaves. In Atli^ns they were, as a rule, well treated ; in 
Sparta they were often much ill-used ; in Rente a slave 
had no rights and could be put to death for the slightest 
offence. Roman slav& vfhre either prisoners of war*, foreign 
white men, or citizens^ who could not pay their debts. 
They became so numerous that they monopolised most of 
the handicrafts, and even sucli occupations as .secretary, 
physician, author. In the time of Augustus one rich man 
left at his death over four thousand ^slaves. Aritoikinus 
took away from the master's the power of* putting their 
> slaves to death. Tor a thousand years slavery continued 
to exist in Cirri, stian Europe, Bristol being tire chief port 
for the Briti.sh trade. 
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THE CHUSADE* AGAINST SLAVEUt 

In the thirteenth century slavery in Europe began to 
deeline, but just then Maiiommedan nations began to 
Mcqutre slaves Vy eomjuest— not only n^To slaves froiti 
Africa, 'but whito«elaves captured in the Crflsades. And 
our merchants and seamen ran a grave risk of being chased 
and captured by fiarbary pirates as often, as they^iled 
into tife Mediterranean Sea. 0 ' 

But the modern .slave-trade began when in 14'43 Prince 
Henry of Portugal, the navigator, brought a cargo of 
negroe.s back with liim from West Africa. Captain John 
Ifuwkins was the first English seaman to sell blade slaves 
to, Spain. , 'Jfhen the Ainericaif colonies and West Indian 
islands required labour to till the ground, so in 1620 a 
Dutch ■^ship brought from the coa,st of Qiiinea the first 
shipload that landed in Virginia. The trade increased so 
rapidly that by the year 1780 Virginia possessed 200,000 
slaves; and from 1700 to 1786 there were transported to 
Jamaim 610,000 negroes; from 1680 to 4 ^ 86 , 2,130,000 
slaves, were carried to America and the^West Iudie.s, 
mostly in the 200 Briti.sh ship.s engaged in. that trade, and 
chiefly from the ports of Bristol, London, Liverpool, and 
Lancaster. 

^ It is necessary tliat we should have before us some dry 
facts to enable us to reali.se the york done for humanity 
by such men as Thomas Clarkson and William Wilber- 
foi’te in England, and John Woolman and Abraham Lin- 
coln in America. There were many more who put their 
shoulders to ^the .wheel, such as Grenville Sharp, Pitt, 
Zachary Macaulay, David Hartley, Thomas P. Buxton, 
Sir Samuel Baker ; but we can only now recall a few pages' 
from the life of Wilberforce, who for more than twenty 
years spent laborious days and nights in the House of 
18 * 








THE CRUSADE .AGAINST SLAVERY 

Commons trying to overcome the opposi^oii of slave- 
owners, ship-owners, and all who were fiaanciall;^, intere'sted 
*m the slave-trade. • • : » 

William* Wilberforce was the only son of Robert 
Wilberforce, and was born at Hull, 1759. name is 

taken from Wilberfors, eight miles e&st of York, where 
iii.‘?"ancestors hafl been settled from the time of I-fenry II. 
His father and unde were engaged in the. Baltic trade 
and ivere well-to-do. William was from infancy of feeble 
frame, .small of stature, hdVing weak eyes and a musical 
voice ; but hi.s mind was vigorous and his temper gentle 
and loving. At the age of seven he was'sejit to Hull 
Gr.aniraar School, and went daily from his father’s house, 
satchel on shoulder. “ Even then,” said Isaac Milner, “ his 
elocution was .so remarkable that we used to set him upon 
a table aiiff make him read aloud as ifii example to the 
other boys.” 

After he had been at school two years his father died, 
and he was sent to the crre o| his uncle and aunt at 
Wimbledon, and attended a school at Putney^ where he 
says “ they taught everything and nothing.” He rejnained 
two years at this school, spending the holidays at his uncle’s 
house, and they thought him a “ fine, sharp lad, whose 
pluck znade up in boy.s’«games for some failure in .streizgth.” 
liis aunt was a great admirer of the new' pi'eacher, White- 
field, tind wiw much in syznpathy with the Methodists ^ her 
influence did much to mould William’s religious character. 
But his inotlier did not like Methodism^ and spzftdily 
fetched him home to Hull. “ I felt the parting,” he .says, 
• “for I loved them as parents; indeed, I was ahvzo.st heart- 
bi'oken at leaving.” Hull at tliat time was a place <?f 
gaiety, and the theatre, dances, suppers, and card-parties 
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soon eugros,se3 his attention. “I acquired a relish for it, 
and becaijie as thoughtless as the rest; I was everywhere 
invitefj^and caressed.”* Hi.s skill in singing made him It 
welcome guest in «ril houses, and his time was* wasted in a 
round of vkits. But when he was not more than fourteen 
years of age, writes one of his schoolfellows, he showed 
some f&Iing for the mihappy slaves ; perhaps he may have 
learnt sometjiing of the atrocities committed at sea from 
one of the old salts to be met on Hidl quay. , 

At the age of seventeen Jreai’s he entered St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. He went up as the heir of a rich 
man, and .soon found himself expo-sed to new temptations. 
« I was introduced,” he says, “ on the very first night of 
my arrival to as licentious a set of men as can well be 
conceived. They drank hard, and their conversation was 
even worse tlian their lives. I never relished their society 
— often, indeed, I was horror-struck at their conduct — .and 
after the first year I shook off in gi’eat measure my con- 
nection with them.” 

The last two years he .spent at Camln-idge were lived 
in a higher circle. Men of worth and ability began to 
recognise his talents and goodne&s of heart. Being amiable, 
lively, and hospitable, he became a general favourite. 
“ There was no one,” said the Rev. T. Gisborne, « at all 
like him for powers of entertainment. Always fond ^of 
repartee and discussion, he seemed entirely free from vanity 
and conceit. There was always a great Yorkshire pie in 
hisOroonis, ai^d aM were welcome to partake of it. My 
rooms and his were back to back, and often when I was 
raking out my fire at ten o’clock, I heard his melodious' 
Voice calling aloud to me to come and .sit with him before 
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amusing convifsrsiition was sure to keep me up so late that 
][ was hehind-hand the next morning.” < 

Wilborforcc often bewailed in*later life how AtT had 
wasted his time at Cambridge in idle ainusements. 

On leaving Cambridge he resolved to try aifd represent 
his native town, in Parliament; so he took rooms in the 
Adelphi, London, gave suppens to some three hundred 
Hull fiipeinen who lived by tlie Thames, and often attended 
the debates of the House of Commons. Here he first made 
the^acqpaintnnee of Mr. Pitt, who afterwards became one 
of his best friends. In tl-^ summer he returned to Hull, 
and proceeded to canvass for his election. He was te- 
, turned at the top of tiie poll, but the election cost him 
nearljj, nine thT)usand pounds. 

He was pow a noted man, and on his return to London 
was electeid. a member of most of the leading clubs.’ He 
tells us in his diary: “When I fiivst went to Bopdle’s I , 
won twenty-five guineas of the Duke of Norfolk ; the first 
time I went to Brooke’s, scarcely knowing any one, I^oined 
from mere shyiiess in play at the faro-table,* whm’e George 
Selwy^^ kept bank. A friend who knew my inexpei’ience, 
and regarded me as a victim decked out for .sacrifici?, called 
to me, « What, Wilberforce ! is that you 

Selwyn quite resenflsd the interference, and turning to , 
linn said in his most expressive tone, “ Oh, sir, don’t in- 
terrupt Mr. Wilberforce ; he could not be better employed.” 
Nothing could be moi’e luxurious than these clubs. Fox, 
Sheridan, FitzPatrick, and all your leading i«en frequerited 
them ; you chatted, played cards, or gambled as you pleased, 
'lie belonged to a club of a higher character, named Goose- 
tree’s, of which Pitt was a member. Of him Wilberforce 
writes : “ He ivas the wittiest man I ever knew. I wuis 
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one of those who met to .spend an evening ii-v memory of 
SJiakespcni>3, at tlic Boar’s Head) East Cheap; many pro- 
fessed^^its were presentrbiit Pitt .was the most amusing 0 ?"^ 
the party, and the*readie.st and mo.st apt in the required 
nllusioms. He entered with the same energy into all our 
different amusements; we played a good^deal at Goose- ... 
tree’s, and I well remember the intense earnestne.ss whfeh 
he di.splayed when joining in these games of chancy. He 
perceived their increasing fascination, and soon after ahan- 
doijed them for ever,” . r 

Wilberforpe himself was nearly carried away by this 
r vice ; but one night he was asked to keep bank and rose 
the winner of £600. Ho was pained to think that he was ^ 
taking money from several who could ill alfhrd the^loss ; 
he went home and brooded over it, and finally^ resolved to 
break himself of .so evil a habit. His warm heart had 
^come to. be ally to conscience. As Wilberforce had 'no 
couiitr’y house in York.shirc, he rented one on the bank.s 
of Windermere ; there bis mother and .sister would visit 


him in the, recess with other friends, and boating and riding 
were added to the attractions offered by lovely scenery. 
He noi^ had his late uncle’s hoirsp ai Wimbledon, where 
Pitt often came to enjoy the frc.sh, country air. Hi.s gift 
,of singing brought him more engij^raents than he liked; 
even the Prince of Wale.s sought his .society. “ Wilber- 
fbrccAwe must have you again; the Prince says he will 
come at any time to hear you sing.” 

fie used tcv'keep his friends in roars of laugliter by his 
powej:.s of mimicry, and would take off the fat Lord Nortli. 
But the old Chancellor, Lord Camden, reproved him kindly ' 
for this foible, and called it a vulgar accomplishment which 
should be curbed. 

^ p aa . . ' . .. , 
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In September 1785 Wilbevfprce ^yent on the Continent 
with Mr. Pitt and Eliot, where they were taken for v*ery 
Suspicious characters. Hut they c«ntrive4 to proyj> that 
two of theurwere Members of Parliamewt, and tlien invita- 
tions flowed in. The Abbg de Lageai'd a.sked Pitt what 
part of tlie British Constitution would be the first to decay. 
Pilft’s reply was, “The prerogative of the King dnd the 
authority of the House of Peers.” 

“ At Fontainebleau we dined and supped with Ministers, 
and every night we spent •With Queen Marie Antoinette, 
who is a lady of most engaging manners and appearaiice. 
The King is so strange a ffeing (of the hog knid) that it is «* 
worth going a hundred miles for the sight of him. They 
all crowded wound Pitt in shoals; and he behaved with 
great spirit, for he spoke French with great accuracy. We 
all returned charmed with our reception.''® 

, In March 1754 Wilberforce .stood for Yorkshire. An 
election was in those days more than it is now ; tfie great'" 
men of the county drove up to, York in state in their 
coaches and sis. The slight form of Wilberforce was seen 
mounted on a table in the castle yard before J;he High 
Sheriff’s chair. The yard was crowded with men sliouting 
and laughing. Yet such was the magic of his voice that 
after the first few wo»ds he arrested the attention of all. 
l¥ilberforce wtis elected for Yorkshire, and Pitt wrote to* 
him, “ I can never enough congratulate you on such glonious 
success.” 

The world was all at his feet now, «,nd |ew would •have 
predicted that he would be able to sacrifice so much for 
• the constant toil and battle of converting the coimtry on 
the question of slavery. • 

He went to Italy one autumn and to Spa the next, enjoy- 
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ing all the gaiety of the place. But ho writeg in his diary, 
“ "What nyidiiess is all this;; to continue easy in a state in 
whidfb^ sudden Call out of the world would consign me td 
everlasting nn,s'ery'{” And he wrote to Pitt to todl him 
that in future he could not give himself so wholly to 
politics. The autumn of 1787 he spent quietly at Bath ; 
here he' met Hannah More, who writes of him to a frie^lid, 

“ That young gentleman’s character is one of th^* most 
extraordinary I ever knew for talents, virtue and piety^ It 
is difficult not to grow wiser *and better every time pne 
cohver’ses with him.” 

, It was,now that Wilherforce began to prepai’e for the 
great work of hi.s life. The miseries of Africa had for ^ 
some time attracted his thoughts, and he had written on 
the subject for the daily journals. But now he began to 
put his parliameiitary talents to use in the great cause. 
He was known as one of the ino.st eloquent speakers of the 
"■day. « The first years that I was in Parliament,” he said, 

“ I dick nothing to any gpod purpo.se ; my own distinction 
was my object.’,’ Now he began to see thatdiis talents, his 
political influence and popularity, were not his own, but 
should be devoted to great ends. “ Grod has set before me 
two gi'eat objects, the suppression of the slave-trade and 
the reformation of manners.” lie began to make inquiries 
' of the African merchants through the year 1786, taJkcTl 
the matter over with Pitt and Grenville, and held small 
meetings amongst friends. 

Imthe .spring of 1787 Wilherforce met Clarkson, a most 
eventful meeting, for Clarkson was just then full of his first 
enthusiasm for the abolition of slavery ; and it was Clarkson 
Avffio supplied Wilherforce with most of the details of the 
slave-trade, foi’ he had won the Latin essay at Cambridge 
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on this suhjef t, and the reading for this essay had convinced 
liim of the iniquity of the traffic. We must tell- the reader 
"something more of Clarkson, for At was*he who wfts the 
great apostle of freedom outside the House of Commons. 
He was born at Wisbech in ITGO, and was educated at 
St. Paul’s School and St. .Tolm’.s College, Cambridge. In 
1%5 he won the Latin e.ssay, « I.s it Lawful to make Slaves 
againsj^ their Wills.?” and from that moment Jic resolved to 
devote all his energies towards the abolition of slavery, 
tfe travelled all over Engtand from port to port, making 
minute inquiries ; he wrote a pamphlet, entitled “ A sum- 
mary View of the Slave-trade”; he translated his LaHiin 
^ essay into Engliish and published it, and allied himself with 
.some Quakers to agitate throughout England ; he even 
crossed over to Paris to obtain the co-opei-ation of the 
National Convention. 

• There"is a .story that one Sunday morning Wil^erforce 
entered Clarkson’s room at Clapham and found him busy 
on papers connected with the .slave-trade. Wilbej;force, 
who had been brought up to regard the Sunday a Jewi.sh 
Sabbath, exclaimed, “ My dear Clarkson, do yoir not re- 
member what day thjs is, arid that you have a soul to bo 
saved?” “No, sir, I do not; I can only remember my 
poor slaves; self mnst ‘Some after them.” 

* It was in the recess of 1789 that Clarkson went to vi.sit 
the leader.s in the French Ilevolution, llochefoucanld, Bris.soL, 
Mirabeau, Condorcet, and others. They received Clarkson 
with kindness, and declared themselveS iugjfavour of^the 
principle of aboli.sliing the .slave-trade. “ Yet the Ilevolution 
"is of more importance to Fi’aiicethan the freedom of slaves; 
the one will flow from the other, and must wait.” The slaves 
had to wait until Napoleon by edict pronounced them free. 

; .. . - 
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Meanwhile, in April 1791, Wilberforce moved lor leave 
Lo brijig in. a Bill “ to prevent the further iraportntum of 
slaves^, jto the West Incties.” Pitt and Fox both spoke in* 
favour of the Bill. * 

Wilberferce made an eloquent speech, describing the 
horrors of the carrying trade, the suflbcation of the slaves, 
their dancing in fetters, their being forced to eat, th«ir 
insanity, thei:;; thi'owing thenmelves into the sea and yaving 
their hands in triumph as they drowned. He spoke t)f a 
Ca|)tain_ Fraser who, linding a "inan would no t eat,^ caused 
hot coals to be held to his mouth to compel him. He 
ended his speech by saying ; “ bTever, never will we desist 
till we have wiped away this scandal from the Christian ^ 
name, till we have relieved ourselves from the^Ioad of guilt 
under which we at present labour, and until we have ex- 
tinguished every ‘trace of this bloody traffic which our 
posterity' will scarcely believe had been suffered to exist -so 
long, a disgrace and a dishonour to our country.” 

Mr. Fox also made a> powerful speech for the abolition. 
He instance where a slave, under hard usage, had 

run away. To prevent a repetition of the offence, his owner 
sent fo? a surgeon and desired him to cut off' the negro’s 
leg. The surgeon refused. The owner then, to render it a 
matter of duty in the surgeon, took^up a stake, struck and 
broke the negro’s leg, saying, « Now you must cut it off’. Or 
the •man will die.” On the other side, the slave-owners 
maintained that the Africans had no dislike of the slave- 
tratui, that thefstorits told were forgeries or exaggerated, and 
that the slaves should be thankful for being carried away 
from barbarism and beggary to the comfort and luxury of " 
British colonies. Men like Admiral Rodney pleaded tliat 
negroes were happier under a master. How difficult it is 
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to estimate the value of facts and figures! Luckily a 
jjictuve showing both sides of slavery has been preserved for 
ns by “Monk” Lewis. Lewis was a'luan oT poetical fueling 
and kind nature, who went to see his estates in Jamaica 
mainly from a sense of duty towards his slaves.*’ The time 
^ was January, the^ severe work of the field was just over, and 
the* negroes at tlieir best and merriest. The air wa.s delicious 
and s^^«et with the fragrance of scented treas, wliile the 
negro huts embosomed in little green .shrubberie.s, each with 
its liny .garden, looked very charming. 

The negroes at the sight of their imi^ssa sang and 
shouted with joy, rolling and tumbling amongst the flowerrs, 
ill— men, women and children — chattering and grinning 
an^ sl^owing tReir white teeth in innocent glee. 

Mothers, held up their .shining black imps : “ Look, 
massa, locilj jiere; him nice lilly neger for m^ssa.” There 
wefe beautiful faces too of mixed race amongst th^ crowd 
of servants ; girls with pensive looks and lovely eyes. The 
tradespeople were dressed in jackets and trousers, ’jvhite 
or sky-blue stripe. Bands of negroes were cfy;iig{kig the 
ripe sugar-canes on their heads to the mill, others were 
taking away the trash after the juice had been extracted ; 
the river was noi.sy with flapping ducks and geese, and 
carts drawn by six or "eight oxen were bringing loads of 
IiTdian corn from the fiehls. Still more amusing and gay 
was the scene when the sun rose with tropical suddeifness 
and all Nature seemed to fiwake and sing. Instantly every- 
thing was in motion : the negroes tralnpiijg to tlie field, 



the cattle driving to pa.sture, the pigs and the poultry 
pouring out of their hutches. Some of the negroes, just 


for the fun of a good chat, would come and make .some 


outrageous request, and on receiving a plump refusal would 

■ ■■ * ■ a,7. V • ■ ■■ ■ • 
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go ^away wii;h a chuckle and “ Tank massa. for dis here 
great iiKklgence of talk.” One day Sambo came up witb^ 
his ttro girl twm.s. “^es, yes, Sambo, I have seen tliem 
before.” “Is.s, ksl mas.sa see um, but mas.sa no admire 
urn enough 'just yet.” 

Such was the felicity of a slave pltyitation under a ^ 
kind and wealthy owner. Yet even Mr. Lewis found tfiat 
one overseciv had treated his slaves so savagely thrt they 
had been driven almost into rebellion, and many* had 
become rmunvays. “ If I had not come to Jamaica myself,” 
he says, “ I sljould never have had the most distant idea, 
how abonfinably the poor things had been ill-used.” 
Often slaves from other estates would come and tell him 
of their sufterings. * „ 

“ One day I found two women near my hopse who had 
come to complain of cruel treatment from their, ovenseer, 
and to,flsk me to inform their trustee: They Tiad been*ill 
in hospital and ordered to the field while still too weak to 
wwlc;,' then they had J)een flogged with great severity, 
thonglr''i'?ei.t Ix^'ond the legal limit of thilty-nine lashes. 
One of the women, whose name was Delia, declared that 
the overseer’, s conduct had been such, that she must have 
run away only she had not the heart to abandon her 
child. They offered to show me theSr lacerated bodies, but 
I, from a .shy feeling, begged to be excused. 

However, my head-driver came up just then to speak 
to me, and being less delicate than myself as to ocular 
iiLspection of .Juliet's wounds, told me that the women had 
certainly suflered much. They were both poor, feeble- 
looking persons, and seemed ver*y unfit subjects for severe 
correction.” 

, Lewis found that when the stimulus of the cart-whip 
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was withdrawal the production of sugar fell from thirty- 
three hogsheads a week down to thirteen ! 

* “ The negroes certainly are pervSrse beJiigs,” he Mnks ; 
the whites too were rather perverse, 'for they actually 
wanted the grand jury at Montego Bay to prosecute Mr. 

^ Lewis for oyer-iiululgence to his own slaves ! 

•There were many in England who believed that tales 
of cruelty on the sugar e.states were all mer^ inventions, 
and that the use of the whip was unknown, 

^The following report ifiade by Mr. Whihely, clerk on 
the New Ground Plantation, St. Ann’s Bay, might have 
opened their eyes somewhat. .. - 

He states that on his arrival he was .struck by the great 
regularity and apparent gbod-hinnour with which .some 
negro coopers were working in the yard. While the over- 
seer was chatting with him on their comfortable condition, 
s0i»e drivers came up, bringing six field-hands who were to 
be flogged. « Tlie first of these field negroes was a man or* 
about thirty-five years of age. ^e was a cattle-hei'd, and 
his ofience was* having .suft’ered a mule to go astj^j’. At 
the command of the overseer he proceeded to strip oft’ part 
of his clothes and laid himself flat on his belly, 1m.s back 
being uncovered. One of the drivers then commenced 
flogging him with his •cart-whip. The whip is about two 
feet long, with a short stout handle, and is an instrument 
of terrible power. It is whirled by the operator round, his 
h(5ad, and then brought down with a rapid motion of the 
• arm upon the victim, causing the blood to ^I'ing at wery 
.stroke. When I saw this spectacle, with all the revolting 
accompaniments, and .saw tlie degraded and mangled victim 
writhing and groaning under the infliction, I felt terror'^ 

, struck. I trembled and turned sick, but being determined 
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to see the whole to an end, I kept my station at the 
window. . The sufterer, writhing like a wounded worm 
everf' time the * 5 ash efit across his body, cried out, ‘Lord^ 
Lord ! ’ When h& had received about twenly lashes the 
driver stopj)ed to pull up the poor man’s shirt, which had 
worked down. The sutferer then cried^ ‘ Think me no 
man.?' ’think me no man ?’ moaning perhaps, ' Tliink 7011 
I have not jihe feelings of a man?’ The floggings recom- 
menced and continued, the negro repenting the cry, ‘ Xjord, 
Lord, Lord!’ till thirty-nine lashes had been inflicted. 
■When the mwi rose up from the ground I perceived the blood 
oezing ou* from the lacerated and swollen parts where he 
had been flogged; he appeared greatly exhausted, but was 
instantly ordered oiF to his usual occupation 

These were the .sort of stories which were told in 
Parliament, in chibs, and in the homes of gentle citizen,s. 
People^ began to wmnder if the advantages of- slavei’y were 
worth so much anguish. In four Crown colonies during 
tw'o jears the sum total of stripes inflicted had been one 
raillio&Rijjhree hundred and fifty thousand, every one drawing 
blood! 
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Wars ai)(png the African tribes to procnre slaves — Village - breaking— 
Qiioer superstitions — Night attacks — Deaths on tho march to the 
Coast— Hunger .and thirst aniii fatigue and Hoggings — Detention on 
•the Coast, waiting for a sliiii — If no demand, quietly sunk in tho 
lagoon — The middle pjissage—No room to move— Sick and ill— 
Suioidos — ^I’ever and blindiXiss — Loss after landing— ?-H<^art-brolfen 
despair 

I T was calcslated th.at for the Christian slave-trade there 
were taken annually from Africa 150,000 negroes ; for 
r® . the M*ahonnnedan, 50,000 — making in all a sum total 

: f of ^00,000. . Let us now consider how large a population 

of these human lives were wasted before they reached the 
plantations in tvhich they were to york. " 

The mortality among the negroes arose fiiom -yiftfollow- 
ing causes;— 

„ - 1. The original seizure of the slaves in Africa. • 

S. The march to the Coast and detention there. 
a. The middle passage, on board the slave-ships. 

• 4. The sufferings after landing. 

5. The “seasoning,” as it was called by the planters. 

As to the first cause, it was proved that most of the 
» wai’s which arose in the interior of Africa wf.gre occa.sicf?ied 
by the desire to procure slaves for traffic, Bruce, who 
^ atsitfsiiaiftiiiJtravelled in Abyssinia in 1770, describing the slave-hunting 
expeditions, says; “The grown-up men are all killed antT 
, then mutilated, parts of their bodies being always carried 
31, 
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away us trophies ; several of the old luothers are also killed, 
while others, frantic with fear and despair, kill themselves. 
The ooys and girls of a more tender age are then carried' 
off in brutal triumjdi.” In some parts of the country a 
practice prevailed called « village-breaking.” The village 
was attacked in the night; sometimes, to cause more con- 
fusion, it wa.s set on fire, and the wretched people, as they 
fled naked from the flames, were seized and carried away 
to the Goa.st. Tliese raids were usually perpetrateff by' the 
natives on each other, though very often they were carried 
out by Arab^ traders who had resided some months in the 
country, and had formed an intimacy -with the stronger of 
the local tribes. 

Captain Moresby, a naval officer .stational on the East' 
Coast, said : « The Arab traders from the Coast of Zanzibar 
go up the Country provided with heads and trinkets. When 
they ^’I'ive at a region where the natives are.in a statg of 
barbarism, they display their beads to the chief, and he 
surp/ises a village, and, sells them as many slaves as they 
can The women and children were-hushed together, 

and the old men and infants slaughtered. In one instance 
three ' thousand negroes were dragged from their native 
W'ilds to be sold, while probably double that number were 
sacrificed to obtain them.” 

Mr, Ashmun, agent of the American Colonial Soeie-ty, 
writes from Liberia on the West Coast ; “ King Boatswain, 
our most .steady friend among the natives, had received a 
quantity of goods' on trust from a French slaver, for which 
}io had stipulated to pay young -slaves — and he makes it a 



Well, the time was at hand for the return of tlie slaver, and 
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■|;ho pciiccable tribes about him for his victims, and singled 
out the Quiahsv ” a small agricultural and trading peoj^le 
(af most inoffensive characteiV’ His \j'aiTior# were skilfully 
distributed tcp the different hamlets, and .making a simul- 
taneous assault on the sleeping villagers in the dead of the 
night, he accomplished without any resistance the amiihila- •- 
!»ion, of nearly the whole tribe ; the boys and girls* were 
alone reserved alive to pay the Frenchman. 

It i.f i'ather singular that the wi’iter had a few yeans 
ago th'e privilege of meeting «the king of the Quia co\intry, 
Tett! Aghmasong, who was a guest of Mr. Bosworth Smith 
at Harrow-on-thc-HilL I'fte Quia king had bten^educatef] 
at St. Augirstine’s College, Canterbury, and was able to 
ieeture to our /ornns in good English. In his lecture he 
told us *1116 following quaint stoiy : — ■ 

“In my •country we have no prisons, therefore if a 
culprit is bl’ought to me I must chbp off something- — m ear: 
or two, a hand, or a foot- — and he goes home a sadder** 
and a wiser man. Just before I left for England a /-hief 
came to my hut, bringing a prisoner.* ‘ Wlrat has he dSne,**" 
friend P ’ I asked. 

“ « He is a dangerous witch, O King ; ho can turn, him- 
self into an alligator.’ 

“ ' Pooh ! nonsense ! ^ I don’t believe that old-fashioned 
.stuff.’ 

“‘Oh, but we saw him do it, down yonder by i^re 
big river.’ 

“‘Indeed! Come, Chief, tell me Ji]! about it. You 
saw him yourself ? ’ .* 

, “ ‘ I did. We were hunting by the hanks of the river 

with our rifles, when all at once we saw a big alligator . 
lying on a rock in the river. This witch-man was lying 
. S3 ^ c 
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asleep in a hammock some fifty yards away. Oh ! the 
darigei'ous devil he is ! Well, King, do not laugh witli your 
eyes like that, for I 3411 speaking the truth. I put up ray 
rifle to shoot the ^alligator, but, to our greaf fear, as .soon 
a.s I fired, .this fellow rolled out of his hamraoek and fell on 
‘ the ground, and rubbed his back, and swore he was hurt. 

Now, 0 King, if this wretch had not been in.side#yoi? 
alligator, how could he liave been iiurt when I fired V 
“ Gentlemen, I sec you ai-e laughing with your eyes ; but 
it is very difficult to rule ovei*a people given up to super- 
.slition. What did I do ? AVhy, if I had left him'*free*they 
would have "killed him as soon^a.s I had gone on my ship, 
so I saved his life by chopping off his left ear.” 

A story like this brings us nearer to the weird lives 01 
an untaught people. There, .says the slave-owner, Is it not 
far better the savage negro should be carried away to our 
colonies and taught by discipline and the good* missionary 
to lead an honest, industrious life ? Wait, we shall .see. 

When Laird ascended the Niger he was an eye-witness 
of some terrible scenes. “ Scarcely a night passed hut we 
heard the .screams of the unfortunate beings that were being 
carried off into slavery ; columns of smoke rising into the 
air told us of villages and towns being burnt : the shrieks 
of poor wretches that had not oscaped, answered by the 
loud wailing.s of their friend.s, produced a scene which, 
tlmugh common enough in this country, had seldom, if ever 
before, been witnessed by European eyes.” 

A French officer met an armed expedition returning 
with 1500 negroes, corded, naked, escorted by 400 soldier.s 
in full array. The poor creatures had been surrounded as- 
■- they slept ; some had made a stand by the mouths of the 
caves, threw long, poisoned javelin.s, and covered their wive,s 
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and children with their , shields, AVhen thf head of the 
family was wtruch they snrrendered at once. When struck 
hy a ball} the negro, ignorant of the,natiirt? of the wound, 
may be seen i-Tibbing it with earth till he falls, faint througli 
loss of blood. When the negroes are taken, t\)ieir strong 
attachment to their families .show.s itself in attempts to *“ 
T‘lijw( to bushes and trees, their wives and childi’cn chister- 
ing round them, so that it is necessary to sc]iarate them 
with the .sword. In all case.s the captives reserved for .sale 
are far fewer than the slain.* 

*Wfi have seen enough of the brutality of the seizure df 
■slaves ; let us now turn ou? attention to the 5on(litions oji «. 
the march. 

• Francis Meore, an English factor, tells us that goods 
are seifb inland 700 miles and more to be exchanged for 
.slaves, which *are kept ready in markets, as cattle are with 
us. ^ Their’ way of bringing them is to tie them by th^neck 
with leather thongs at about a yard distance from eacir 
other, having generally a bundle of corn or elephant’s , teeth 
on each of theiu heads, thirty or forty negroes in a- str'mgr*' 
When these .slave.s, or .such of them as are alive, reach the 
coast, they are put in prison all together, and wheii they 
are to be re-sold they are all brought out together into a 
large plain, where by ijur snrgeons they are thoroughly 
examined, both men and wojnen, wdthout the least distinc- 
tion or mode.sty. Those which are approved as good are 
.set on one side. In the meanwhile a brnming iron, with the 
arms or names of the Companies, lies in the fire, with which 
the owners burn and mark them on the hrea,'^. They are 
..then returned to their prison, s, and kept at a charge of two- 
pence a day on bread and water. To save these charges they • 
are .sent on board .ship the very first opportunity, before 
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which their Blasters strip them of all they have on their 
baclis, Ko that they come on board stark naked, in which 
condition they ilre obliged to continue, if the master of tlf& 
ship is nob so chai4table as to bestow somethiifg on them to 
cover their nakedness. Six or seven hundred of them are 
put on board one vessel, where they lie as close together as 
is possible for them to be crowded. The writer goes on ter 
say, n I doubt, not but that this trade seems very liarbarous 
to you, but since it is followed by mere n.ece.ssity,*itym«s^ 
go on,.'" * 

*■ Mungo Park tells us lie was once met by a caravan of 
^ .slaves, abpuf .seventy in numbef. They were tied by the 
neck with thongs of bullock-hide twisted like a rope, seven 
.slaves upon a thong, and a man with a musket betweeif 
every seven. Many of the .slaves were ill and weak ; ^several 
were women. Park also joined a slattee (slave-merchant), 
who i^med a kind fellow. He observed that the 'slaves ^ei’c 
"^secured by putting the right leg of one and the left of 
another into the same pair of fetters ; in the night an 
“°^extra pair of,fetters was put on their hands, and sometimes 
a light iron chain was passed round their necks. Such of 
them, as .showed marks of discontent were secured in a 
diflierent manner : a thick billet of wood was cut, about 
three feet long, and a .smooth notch being made upon one 
side of it, the ankle of the slave was bolted to the smooth 
part by means of a strong iron staple, one prong of which 
passed on each side of the ankle. They were put on by a 
blacksmith, and i¥)t removed till the time of departure for 
the coast. The slaves travelled sometimes from morning 
to night without tasting , a morsel of food. During onc^ 
/- day’s journey two slaves, a woman and a girl, were so much 
fatigued that they could not keep up with the caravan. 
/ '.■■■■ 36 ■ . „ 
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’'J.'hej'' were severely whipped and dragged alwig until abjaut 
three o’cloek in the afternoon, when they were both allected 
*witli vomiting, by Avhich it was disSovered that they had 
eaten clay to satisfy their hunger. 

One of the female slaves another day became quite 
exhausted, and every exertion was made with the whip to 
mf?ke her keep up ; but she stumbled and groaned until the 
cry aro|e, “ Kangtegi I ” (Gut her throat). « , 

Soon one of the slattee’.^ domestic slaves came up with 
po(.y.' N^alee’s garment upon the end of his bow, exclaimir^, 

“ Nealee don’t want dres.'^ any more now— she have nice 
rest.” . r- 

^ Lyon says that children are thrown with the baggage 
on th| camete if unable to walk ; but if they are five or 
six years of age the poor little creatures are obliged to 
trot on all day with bleeding feet. The daily allowance 
of*food was sometimes a quart of dates in the nionil^g and 
half a pint of flour, made into bazeen, in the evening. 
None of the owners ever moved without their whips.•^yhich ^ 
were in constaiTt use. Drinking too much water, bringing 
too little wood, or falling asleep l)efore the cooking was 
finished were considered almost capital crime.s. No 'excuses 
were taken ; the whip exacted a fearful penalty. Sometimes 
the little children Avmfid cry bitterly for water when the 
hot east wind was blowing; if they fell down, the Moors 
would haul them up rouglily and drag tliem along violently, 
beating them incessantly till tliey had overtaken the camels. 

Sometimes they had to cross ihountains„ and then they 
perished from the cold, as many were naked and all poorly 
clad. “The cold kills them by thousands,” says Captain 
Lyon ; “ we passed from eighty to a hundred skeletons each 
day.” Once, in 1805, a caravan from Timbiictoo to Talifet 
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found no wat**!' in the wells and entirely iierislnad ; SOOO 
persons and 1800 camels died. ^ 

Mr. Oldfield, travelling up the Niger, came to Boequa'' 
market an'd says « Under the tmas and in the enclosures 
are to be seen male and female slaves from the age of five 
up to thirty. Some of these childi’en of misfortune, more 
intelli|;ent than others, are to be .seen sitting, pensive find 
melancholy, ^apparently in deep thought, while tli^ir poor 
legs ai‘e swelled from confinenJent in irons or being cIo.sely 
stowed at the bottom of a canoe.” .. ^ 

Poor girls and boys ! they have .supped full of horrors ; 

^ they have come through the valley of death, and do not 
know why men, e.specially white men, are so awfully cruel. 
Lions and tigers do not prey upon their owil species, even 
snakes and crocodiles fall short of the savage^ fierceness of 
human beings. That tired girl looking sadly into vacancy 
— wlijii^ does she see? a village neatly fenced in with a 
.stockade, trim houses of bark and mud, order and law well 
. ke pt/ young warriors full of pride and energy, women 
moving gaily' about .or sitting at the c'Drn-mill, coiled 
bracelets of brass wire and iron bangles about their wrists 
and ankles, strings of cowries bound round their heads ; or 
wa.s she listening to the evening drum and w'atching the 
dance of the girls by fire-light? Cv docs she think of the 
lovely stream cut in the soft sand.stone, on whose mo.ssy 
banks she lay so often, deep in fern, with her lover by her 
fside? Ah! visions of happiness in the past I how they 
lerul a greatqc palho.s to the abject misery of the last few 
weeks. 

And yet honourable Members of Parliament .are arguing^ 
That the .slave-trade is nece.ssary to progress ! that they are 
more happy as slaves tlian tliey were in their native free- 
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clom! One S 9 metimes wonders why the Almighty is so 
patienV, with a wicked, selfish world, when in an instant all 
the combined heartlessness, cruelty* and lust could be 
stopped for ever by one little push towai'ds the blazing sun. 
Hut without vice could virtue exist ? We must not regard 
one .side of life only. 

DETEtmoN 

The next cause of mortality arises from the detention of 
the .slave, s on the coast befbre they are embarked, which 
usually happens when the vessel which i.s to transport theiii 
has not yet arrived. ■* , , 

A gentleman write.s from Senegal in 1818 ; « No one in 
the town i.s ignorant that there are here 600 wretched 
creatures shut up in the slave-yards waiting to embark. 
The delay is causing .serious expense, though they receive 
onliji’ what iij sufficient to keep them alive, and they are 
made to go out for a .sliort spa<^e of time, morning and 
evening, loaded with irons.” 

Slave.s of both .sexes were chained together in pliir'S', 
many being mere skeletons from the misery, want, and 
fatigue of their march. In some the fetters had, by their 
comstant action, worn through the lacerated flesh to the 
bare bone, the ulcerated* wound having become the resort of 
myriads of flies. One captain had thrust his slaves be- 
tween decks and closed the hatches for the night. WJren 
morning came fifty of the poor wretches were found to 
have been suffocated. The captain sware at the untimely 
I 0 .SS, had the bodies thrown into the river, and went on 
^ shore to buy more negroes to complete hi.s cargo. 

llichard Lander of the Brazen gun-boat .says: “I saw 
400 slaves in the Bight of Benin crammed into a .small 
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scliooiici- of ^ighty tons. The appearancee of these un- 
happy human beings was squalid and miserable in tlje 
extreme ; they were (fastened by the neck in pairs, only 
one-lburth of a ykrd of chain being allowed for each, and 
driven to ihe beacli by a parcel of hired scouiidreLs, whilst 
their associates in cruelty were in front of the party pulling 
them' along by a narrow baud, their only apparel, wEich 
encircled tlje waist.” Often the market was overstocked 
with human beings, and no biSyer.s could be found, in .which 
case the maintenance of the slaves devolved upon the^Govern- 
meiit. The king then caused an examination to be made, 
when the.sicTs;ly, as well as the old and iniinn, were selected 
and chained by themselves in one of the factories ; next day 
they were pinioned and conveyed to the bardcs of the river, 
when stones were tied round their necks, and, being rowed in 
canoes to the middle of the stream, they were easily dropped 
into the water. Happier there, no doubt, than in the com- 
pany of the superior white folk. The English, in 1837, 
were •■employing gun-b 9 ats to stop the Portuguese slavers ; 
“But attemptsrto remedy an ill sometimes caused more evil. 
A naval officer had been blockading a Portuguese brig in 
the Bight of Biafra, which they know contained 400 slaves. 
By some means she got to know tliero -svas a gun-boat 
waiting for her outside, and therefore postponed her sailing 
for several weeks. It was found later that 300 of her slaves 
hcvi thus died from starvation, and a few were shot by the 
Portuguese while attempting to e.scape. 

It was no uncommon sight to see groups of twelve or 
twenty negroes chained together and wandering about tlie 
port in quest of food, picking up bones and garbage of every” 
"description from the dung-heaps, .snails from tlie lields,and 
frogs from tlie ditches, or eagerly devouring the sea- weed. 
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No oue wanted to buy such horrible scarecrows, and ^so 
the living skeletons grew too weak to stan^, and died in 
their chains one after the other. • 


,1, ^ The Middle Passage 

In a debate on the slave-trade it was qjbserved by 
Mr. IJox that « True humanity consists not in a squeamish 
ear; it consists not in startiiig at or shrinking from such 
tales as these, but in a disposition of heart to relieve misery. 
True humanity appertains to the mind rather' tlmn to th« 
nerves, and prompts men to use real and active endeavours 
to execute the'actions which it suggests.” 

Dr. Falconbridge, who made many 2iassages with slaves, 
tells us that the men negroes on board ship are fastened 
together by handcufts and by irons riveted on their legs. 
They are frequently stowed so close as to admit of no other 
posture than lying on their sides ; peither will the l>eight 
between decks permit them the indulgence, of an erect 
position. Thus they speedily become feeble and' unwhole- 
some. In favourable weather they are fed upon deck, but 
in bad weather they have to feed below. Quarrels take 
jilace, for the strong seize the allowance of the weak, and 
very often the slaves come from diflerent countries and can- 
not understand one another. They are allowed half a pint 
of water at each meal. 

If they refuse their food from .sickness or sullen temper, 
hot glowing coals are placed on a shovel and put near their 
"•lips, with ail intimation that either the food or the red-liot 
coals must go down. - 
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the whip. Fevers and fluxes soon appear aiid#;ai’ry off many. 
Xfie doctor .says: ‘‘X'he climate Avas too warm for me to 
wear any clothing but a shirt when I went doAvn among 
them ; yet by only continuing about a quarter of an hour 
I was .so qvercome by the heat, stench, and foul air that I 
• had nearly fainted. In consequence I soon fell ill of the 
.same^disorder. Out of 380 alavas, 105 died on the pa.s.sage. ’ 
The sick negroe.s were placed under the half-deck ^xud lay 
on the bare plank, so that <xhose who were very thiji had 
their .skin, and ex'en their flesh^ rubbed off by the motion of 
Ehe .ship. Thi.s agony of several weeks killed many, for the 
*- sui'geon, going between decks in the morning, always found 
some of the slaves dead. 

There were many cases of slaves being ihrown into the 
sea whole.sale to escape a cruiser or to get insurance money. 

The ship Zong sailed from the island of St. Thomas on 
the African coast in 1781 with 440 slaves on board;* the 
voyage was prolonged, and sixty slaves and seven white men 
hacl®,died. The mas-^er of the ship called together his 
'oflfcers and stated to them that if the sick ,slave.s died a 
natural death the loss would fall on the owners of the ship ; 
but if they were throrvn alive into the sea, on any sufficient 
pretext for the safety of the vessel, the lo.ss would fall on the 
underwriters, and, he added, it woisld be less cruel to throw 
.sick niggers into the sea than to suffer them to linger on 
iwder their present disorder. He then chose out from the 
cargo 132 .slaves and brought them on deck, all being very 
ill and not likely to I'ccover, and he ordered the crenv by 
turns to throw them into the sea. A parcel of them Avere 
accordingly thrown ov'erhoard to the number of fifty-fourr 
® He then ordered another parcel to be thrown over, about 
forty-tATO in all. On the third day the remaining thirty- 
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six were broug^it on deck, and as these no^^ resisted the 
cruel purpose of their masters, the arms of hyenty-six were 
fettered with irons and the savage ciw went'on witli their 
diabolical wort, casting the black wretchfes down to join 
their old comrades. Outraged misery could endure no 
more ; the last ten victims sprang as in disdain from the 
grasjj of their tyrants, defied their power, and lc<aping"into 
the sea felt a momentary triumph in the emhracp of death. 
Mr. A’'ifilberforciG in one of hi.s\etter.s .say.s in very moderate 
terms: “No legislative remeeftes can provide a remedy for 
many of their sufferiug.s . . . still the high netting wilT 
be necessary, that standing pi'ecaution of an African ship- 
against acts of suicide ; but more than all, still must the 
diseases of the'niind remain entire, nay, they may perhaps 
ina'ease in force from the attention being less called off by 
the urgency of bodily .suffering ; the angui.sh of husband.s 
tprijifrom their wives, wives from their hu.sbands, and parents 
from their children ; the pangs arising from the considera-' 
tion that they are separated for cv^r from their country, 
their friends, their relations, remain the same.? 

There were other maladies than fever which attacked 
the slaves on board the transports. The Rodmr toolc on 
board a cargo of 16*0 negroe.s, and after having been fifteen 
days on her voyage, it waft remarked that the slaves had con- 
tracted a considerable redness of the eyes. On being brought 
on deck for fresh air, many of them threw themselves into 
the sea, locked in each other’s arms. The ophthalmia, wdiich 
had spread so rapidly among the Africans, soon began to 
infect all on board ; of the negroes, thirty-nine became 
■^lerfectly blind, twelve had lost one eye. The captain tried 
to prevent any more from throwing themselves overboard ' 
by shooting a few for an example and a terror ; but up- 
® . 
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iviii’tls of tlyi'ty, who were quite blind, he himself had 
drowned in t|i;e sea, thus laying a claim for their iiisuraij.ee. 
At last only one ma« remained who could see to .steer the 
ve.ssel, artd then* they met a large ship, the St, Lean, the 
crew of B'hich cried piteously for help to the crew of the 
Rodeuf, ^ 

•The steersman of the Rodeur replied, « We can’t help 
you, inate,% for I am the only man on board whp ha.s not 
lost the sight of his eyes.” ^ 

“ Alas ! " came the airswer, « but we are all* blpid — 
every one ! ” 

And so the St. Leon went plunging on, at the mercy of 
wind and waves, and she was never heard of more.- 

When the English began to check tlfe slave-;trade by 
armed crui,3ers, the sufferings of the poor .slave, s were made 
worse, for instead of the large and commodiou,s ve,ssels which 
it would be the interest of the .slave-trader- to employ, we 
thereby forced him to use a class of vessels in wdiich every- 
thing was sacrificed for speed. In their holds the .slave, s 
were stowed- like sardines in a barrel. If from any cause 
the progress of the clipper was delayed, the greater part of 
the cargo died from .suffocation ; if, on the othci- hand, they 
descried a gun-boat in the offing, the trader began to throw* 
all his slaves over to the sharks^lest his vessel .should be 
condemned and .sunk for unlawful ti-ading. 


.n " Loss ArrEtt Lanmns 

On being lauded the negroes were .sold by auction, the 
sick and refuse slaves being taken to a tavern yard and sold 
to Jews or others for so low a price as five dollars a head. 

..... . : . 
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IVlaay were Janded almost like skeletons and their death 
was not long delayed. Many of the women Mcanie insanS, 
sonie from drinking salt water ; others seemed to be dying 
of broken heart, and were grieving over their lost families 
and friends in a .strange country, 

A letter from Havana, dated 1838, says : « In the cool ^ 
o.f^\e evening we made a visit to the baaaar. A nejvly- 
imported cargo of .^20 human being-s was here exposed for 
.sale. They -were crouched do^m x'ound the .sides* of a large - 
room. Puring a visit of mdlh than an hour that we were 
therf? not’ a word was uttered by one of them. On oiu"» 
entering the room the eyes of all were tui'iied»towards us, 
as if to read in our countenances their fate. They wei’e all 
Reai'ly naked, l^ing but slightly clad in a light check .shirt, 
upon which wa.s a mai’k on the breast. With a few excep- 
tions they wdre but skin and bone, too Aveak to support 
thei| languid frames. There they were, reclining on the 
floor, their backs resting against the wall. When a ■pm-- 
chaser came they were motioned to stand, whicli they obeyed, 
though with evi^Jent pain. A few were old and grey, btrt 
the most part were mere chikh’en, ranging from ten to fifteen 
years of age. When they stood up their legs looked as thin 
as reeds, liardly capable of supprorting the .skeletons of their 
wasted forms. The keeper informed us they Avei'e of several 
distinct tribes, and did not understand one another. We 
left tlie tienda, and, turning through the gateway, saw others 
lying imder the .shade of a plantain whose appearance told 
that they at least would be liberated from.bondagc by death. 

I offered to one the untasted bowl of cocoa-nht milk I Avas 
v<d)out to drink, but she motioned it aAvay Avith a look ex- 
pre.ssive of thankfulness, and yet Avhich seemed to say how, 
unused she was to such kindness.” 
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As a summary of the facte recorded, may bo stated 
that — ^ 

Of 1000 vietitns to the slave-trade, one-half 
' perished in the seizure, inarch, and 
» detention . . . . . . 500 

Of 500 embarked on the transports, one- ^ 
fourth, or 25 per cent., died in the 
, middle passage ^ • • • r • 1^5 

Of the remaining 375 fanded, 20 per cent, died" 

soon after . . . . . r 7S 

r Of 1000 slaves, total loss . 700 

So that the annual loss to South Africa in its inhabitant^ 
was 500,000. *' „ 

Such and many more wei’e tlie gruesome fajpts laboriously 
collected by Clarkson and his friends, and given to Mr. 
Wilberforce for the conversion of the House of C'omihons 
"and tlien of the House of Lords. 

It took twenty yeai‘.s of hai'd work to change the feeling 
of the country .sufficiently to carry throhgh measures of 
relief and limitation, and finally of abolition. The chief 
work* was done, and the most eloquent speeches ivere made, 
by an invalid who found it difficult to keep soul and body 
together. But the devotion to a ^reat cause of humanity 
perhaps availed more to keep William Wilberforce alive 
tlian all the waters and physicians of Bath. 
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Wilberforoij very ill— Recovers and visits Hannah More— Oi'firles Wosloy 
— Bgbellion in St. Domingo, 1792a-Abolition BiU of 1807— Hoinilly’s 
help— Government circular foib^ding the flogging of •womon — In- 
dignation of planters— Barbadoes and Demerara are disturbed— 
Sheridan’s practical joke — Twenty millions for abolition of slavery, '* 
1833 — Wilborforce dies content — How the negroes ?>eceived their 
freedom— Froudo visits the West Indies 

I T would b<» tedious to enter into detail of all the 
parliamentary manoeuvres, assaults, and failures 
which took place before Wilberforce’s labours were 
crowded with success. In March of 1788 he seemed to be 
dying; his disorder assumed the character of an eiiBre* 
decay of all the vital functions. The chief physicians of 
the day con, suited together, and declared to .the Wilbe?? 
force family that he had not .stamina to last a fortnight, 
so they dismi.ssed him to die quietly at Bath. 

But first he .saw his great friend Pitt, and obtained 
from him a promise tlmt he would undertake the cause of 
Abolition ; and thi.s he carried out. 

While Pitt and Fox were busy at Westminster, VVilbej;- 
force, taking opium in small quantities under the authority 
of Dr. Pitcairn, was visibly gaining strength. In May he 
was strong enough to ride on horseback as far a? Cambridge, 
t4ikiiig the joiu’ney leisurely. Thence he went away to the 
English lakes, where he had many guests and made the , 
acquaintance of many of tlie simple folk around. 
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Tlie Duchess of G-ordou was speaking tc a poor man at 
Wiuderraereronce : « Mr. Wilbei'force ? Oh! aye, he does 
a vast of goocl, he does,” said the man. V* 

Then he was back again in Bath in the autmnn, and 
thence to London. He had foiled the celebrated physicians 
and was '^making speeches again. Often when at Bath he 
would ride over to Cowslij) Green to visit Miss Hauwiah 
More, and thence he visited Cheddar Cliffs, where he found 
* the poor folk ignorant and^ieglected, and instantly began 
to devise means for their relief and instruction. _ At Miss 
.More’s he met Charles Wesley. • 

“Whes I came into the room Charles Wesley rose 
from the table and, coming forward to me, gave me solemnly 
his blessing. Such was the effect of his maij^ner and appeaF- 
ance tlrat it altogether upset me, and I burst into tears, 
unable to restrain myself.” 

He often stayed with Mr. Babington at Rothley 
cTc^iiple, and together they worked hard at facts. “ Mr. 
Wilbei'force and Mr. Babington,” writes a friend, “ have 
« ««ver appeared downStairs .since we camej^ excejit to take a 
hasty dinner, and for half-an-hour after we have supped. 
The slave-trade now occupies them nine hours daily. They 
talk of sitting up one night iii each week. The two friends 
begin to look very ill, but they are in excellent spirits, and 
I ciin hear them laughing now. Mr. W— — - is now never 
riotous or noisy, but very cheerful, sometimes lively, and 
talks a good deal more on serious subjects than he used 
to do.” 

*■ In I79l» tlio slave-owners and tlieir friends had taken 
alarm for their West Indian profits, and began to pi^t 
forth their defence, denying the truth of ugly stories and 
painting slave-life in rosy colours. 
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John Wesl^ from his deathbed sent Wilberforee these 
fast stirring words: “Unless God has raise^ you up for 
tins ''ery tiling, you will be worn out,by the opposition of 
men and devils : but if God be for you, who can be against 
you ? Are all of them togetlier stronger than Go^ ? Oh ! 
be not weary of well-doing. Go on in the name of God - 
anJT’in the power of His might, till even American slavery, 
the vilest that ever saw tlie sun, shall vanish away before it.’’ 

Such*and similar oheerinA messages gave Wilberforce 
courage to persevere. But m 1792 a great rebellion of 
slaves* in St. Domingo gave a new .argument to the slave- * 
owners : for the same thing, they said, might occur in m 
J amaica. Even King George III. was terrified by St. 
3&oniiiigo. Onoe the King would whisper at the Levee, 

“ How go on your black clients, Mr. Wilberforce ? ” 

But henceforth King George was his determined 
opp(>ser. 

However, this year a motion was carried in the Hdus3* 
of Commons for the gradual abolition of the ti'ade. Men’s 
minds were becoBiing less prejudiced, and the slave-owneiT 
defence was being found out; but though something was 
done to lessen the atrocities of the “middle passage,” no 
bill prohibiting the trade itself could yet be carried through. 

In 1805 a step was gained by the issue of an order in 
Council prohibiting the traffic with tho.se colonies which 
had been acquired during the war. And a general aboliticui 
bill was at length tarried in 1807. 

Sir Samuel Ilomilly, speaking in the Jilouse soon after, 
contrasted the feeling.s of the Emperor of theVrench wi(!li 
those of their honoured member, Mr. Wilberforce, who 
would this day lay his head upon his pillow and remember . 

, that the slave-trade was no more. At this point of his 
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speech the whole House forgot its ordiiliry habits and 
burst forth i^to hearty applause. 

When the Housg divided the numbers were SS3 to Id. 
Friends •flocked 'round to congratulate Wilberforce, who 
was kneeling upon one knee at the crowded table ; some 
•* one cried) “Let us make out the names of the sixteen 
iniifbreants.'” “ Never mind the miserable sixteen,” 'ffiid 
Wilberfoixe, looking up from his note, “ let us think of 
our glorious 288.” / ^ 

By the Treaty of Paris^Friuice consented in 1815 to 
*give up her slave-trade. The slave-trade was suppi*essed, 
« but slaves *still remained. Those who with Wilberforce 
went on to demand the freeing of all slaves were still 
regarded as mad fanatics, who would, if* they had then.’ 
way, ruin all our colonies and islands. In 1820 Spain and 
Portugal recognised the right of search in slave ships, and 
declared the traffic illegal. Canning in 1823 supported a 
"resolution declaring that it was expedient to improve the 
condition of the slaijes in order to lit them for freedom : 
in consequence, a Government circular was issued to the 
West Indian islands, directing that women should, no 
longer be flogged, nor the whip used in the field. In 
Jamaica this circular was received with angry prote.stations 
from the planters, who talked of proclaiming the independ- 
ence of the islands. In Barbadoes the slave-holders rose in 
their wrath against a missionary named Shrew, sbury, who 
had written home describing the lowest class of white men 
as ignorant and depraved. They silenced him in his pulpit, 
and next day levelled his chapel with the ground. He was 
obliged to fly for his life. But in Demerara things wei'e 
' carried to such a pass that, when reported in England, the 
cause of emancipation was much furthered, 
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It seems tiiat the members of the Demerara Go veru- 
il‘i^nt and the ridi planters discussed the circular in tfie 
presence of their domestic slaves, fl'he news soon got 
about among the plantation .slaves thrat ‘orders for their 
freedom had come from England, and that the' planters 
were keeping them secret. In many islands an idea like " 
this might have led to a massacre of the whites, buf in 
Bemerara there wa.s a missionary named John Sjuibh, who 
for seven years had trained t|ic black people in habits of 
order, industry, and peace. Now the governor, disliking ^ 
this man’s influence, and perhaps fearing that he was making 
the negroes suffer from swelled head, ordered that no 
negroes should attend public worship except those who had 
a pass from theh owners. When the slaves perceived that 
not only their _ freedom but their religion also was being 
denied them, they rose upon their masters. 

We must remember that in these times the sn-m jtl^ 
minority of whites were only saved, they thought, from 
massacre at the hands of their thousands of slaves by th^ 
fear of torture ami of death. The slaves rose in rebellion 
-on the 18th of August, but they shed no blood; .some 
few whites they imprisoned, some they put in the stocks. 

On the I9th martial law was proclaimed. More than two 
hundred negroes were killfed and wounded by the soldiers, 
forty-seven were executed, and gi-eat number-s were flogged 
to death ; a thousand lashes being a frequent sentence. On’ 
the 20th of August the insurrection was .suppres.sed and 
over. The colony was kept under martial Isyv for fiv^ 
mouths after this, and the missionary, John Smith, was 
brought to trial. 

There was one Episcopalian clergyman in the i.sland ; ' 
the planters hoped to get him to speak against Smi th, but 
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tkey were disappointed, for he declared his conviction that 
Mr. Smith alone, by his teaching, had saved them from/a 
dreadful effusion of Wood, surd .spared the lives of the vei’y 
men who’ were now .seeking his. However, Smith was kept 
in prison* two months before trial in a dank inidergronnd 
T" chamber; he was an invalid from the first, but the unhealthy 
priron, the solitude, the filth — for he was not even allowed 
a change of clothes — .made wreck of his constitutioij.. Three 
negroes were bribed to swea^he had incited the slaves to 
revolt, and he was sentenced to death. But his persecutors 
dared not carry this out without orders from England. 

“ In Parliament Mr. Brougham .said, “ No man can cast 
his eye upon this trial without perceiving that it was in- 
tended to bring on an i.s.sue between the sysCem of t,I,ie slave- 
law and the instruction of the negroes.” 

The British Government rescinded the penalty of death, 
Jaut decreed Mr. Smith’s banishment from the colony. * But 
before the message arrived, the martyr was dead. They 
ordered the funer-al <>to take place at two o’clock in the 
morning, fd avoid disorder and crowds cff negroes. Even 
the poor widow was forbidden to follow — “ Clap her in 
prishn if she attempts it. Master Head-Constable ! ” 

So the widow and a friend, attended by a negro with 
a lantern, went on first and wafted for tlie coffin by the 
grave-side. It seemed almost like a great defeat ; but when 
Tdl the grim dettiils came to England they raised such feel- 
ings of pity and indignation that the cause of the .slave.s 
was much qdvanCed. 

As Miss Martineau has well written, “ This John Smith 
perhap,s prepared himself diming his missionary training fbr 
violence from half-naked savages, for the fire, the flint-knife, 
the tomahawk — he could hai'dly have anticipated persccu- " 
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tion and heai'o-break from Christian gentlemen. ... In 
lEi^Qurt he had been silenced ; but his voice was soon to -be 
heard in the British Parliament, aiyi by the firesides in 
Orkney and Scilly, and under the cane-roofs in India. He 
might have appeared to himself sunk in desolation and 
squalor, when arre.stcd, tried and .sentenced as a criminal ; 
he might not have felt that exhilaration of inartyitlom 
which would have thrilled through him in a .sceng outwardly 
more gavugc. But none the JfSfi was lie a martyr.” Eng- 
land felt that too : from this' time the doom of slavery was 
fixe^ ; the blood of that one more martyr became the seed™ 
of justice. ' 

It was just at this time that Wilberforce was seized 
with inflammation of the lungs — ^lie wrote in his diary before 
taking to his bed, “Poor Smith, the missionary, died in 
prison at Demerai’a ! The day of reckoning will come ! ” 
As he lies ill in bed let us hear what others thought of him. 

Madame de Stael declared to Sir James Mackinto^, 

« Mr. Willierforce is the best converger I have met in this 
country. I h-aw alway,s heard that he was-4hd most re- 
ligious, but now I find that he is the Avitticst man in Eng- 
land.” Here is a story told in conversation by Wilbeisforcc, 
to illu.str.ate this criticism. “ I remember Sheridan playing 
off on jMicUael one of*hi.s amusing tricks. He did not 
know where to go for a dinner, so, sitting down by Michael, 
he said, ‘ There is a law question likely to rise presently, 
on which, from your legal knowledge, you will be w-anted 
to reply to Pitt, so I hope you will not think of leaving the 
Hou.so.'' Michael sat still, feeling quite pleased with hini- 
.?elf and the confidence placed in him, while Sheridan slipped 
out, walked over to Michael’s house and ordered up dinner, » 
sirying to the servant, ‘Your master is not coming home 
■„ ■ ' 53 , : . 
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tljis evening: I was not to wait for him.’ feheridan inade^ 
arf excellent dinner, came back to the House, and, seeing 
Michael looking exi^ejitant, went to release him, saying, ‘ I 
am som" to havfe kept you, for, after all, I believe this 
matter will not now come on to-night.’ 

« Michael at once got up and wiilked home : he rang 
the 'dining-room bell. 

“ « Jaujes, bring up my dinner, quick ; I’m as^ hungry 
. as a hunter.’ ^ . . 

« ‘ Dinner, sir ! There’s no dinner to-night, sir — very 
""sori'y, sir.’ 

« ‘ No cfinner ! what do you mean ! I ordered it myself 
this morning.’ 

"‘Yes, sir; Mr. Shei-idan ate that, 'sir, abo^ut two 
hours ago.’ ” 

With Wilberforce’s talent for mimicry, no doubt he 
made his friends laugli over Sheridan’s cool impudence 'and 
ivlichael’s chopfallen cliagrin. 

Mr. Harford describes Wilberforce thus ; « His frame 
was extremely spai’e, but from it proceeded a voice of un- 
common compass and riclme.ss, who.se varying and iinj^res- 
sive 4ones bespoke the pow'crs of the orator. His eyes, 
though small, and singularly .set, beamed with the expression 
of acute intelligence, and of compfeheusioii quick as light- 
ning, blencicd with that of cordial kindness and warmth of 
haart. A peculiar swcctne.s.s and playfulness marked iii.s 
whole manner ; there was in his countenance a .sort of sunny 
radiance whif^h irresistibly acted as a powerful jnagiiet on 
the heart of all who approached him.” 

Towards the end of his life Wilberforce could not tak6 
" .a part in public life, but his trusty friends came to confer 
with him atjout tlic slave.s — he had come up from Hath to 
- - n 54 
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London just as the abolition of slavery was completed. 
liThank God,” he sfiid, « that I should have lived to witness 
a day in which England is willing tq, give twenty millions 
sterling for the abolition of slavery.” • , 

This was in 1833: in a few days he beca^me inneh 
weaker, and died on July S9, aged 73 years and 11, 
months. ■» 

He was buried in Westminster Abbey : even the negroes _ 
in tha West Indies and at N(;w York went into mourning 
for their friend, and every 'year finds his name held in 
increasing honour ; for “ the path of the just is like the'* 
shining light, which shineth more and more ulito the per- 
fect day.” 

On^ tlie 3§th of August 1833 the Emancipation Act 
passed the Lords ; it was declared that all children under 
six years old should be free on 1st of August 1834, that 
all ?)ther slaves should be registered as apprenticed labourers 
and be compelled to labour for their owners for a few yeoiSs 
— the time was shortened soon aftq;:'. Antigua alone has 
the honour of having said, “We will have na apprentices; 
all shall be free.” 

Meanwhile in all the i.slands dismal prophecie.s, were 
made by the planters of rapine and ruin and negro risings ; 
but the inissiouaries wei-S busy teaching the poor blacks how 
to receive the coming boon of freedom. The eve of that 
momentous day, the 1st of August, was kept by the .shwe 
population of Antigua as a watch-night in church and 
chapel. They had been advised to await the midnight 
hour on their knees with prayers and hymns of gratitulle. 
Eo, at the first stroke of midnight in the island of Antigua, 
all fell upon their knees, and nothing was heard but the* 
slow booming of the cathedral . bell, save here and thei’e a 
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livstcric sob from some overwrought slave-girl. The Jlnal 
.sh*^>ke sounded through the clear air, and still the immeu.' 3 /^■ 
crowd kept silence, though they could not realise that 
they had -become 'free. Then a strange thing happened: 
a peal of^awM thunder i-attled and crashed from pole to 
<~pDle, and flash upon Hash of lightning seemed to pvrt out 
the feeble lights of cathedral, church, aud chapel. 

God hg.d spoken I The kneeling crowds sprang^to their 
feet with a shout of joy. t^ey laughed, they cried, they 
tossed brown arms abroad, aud embraced one another in 
*'wil<l aud passionate emotion : then they remembered God 
once more and prayed aloud. In some churches tlieii’ late 
owners were seen shaking the negroes by the hand and con- 
gratulating them and wishing them joy. Tift 1st of ^ugust 
was a Friday: two days were spent in mirth and fim and 
exuberant gladness ; then on Monday they went proudly to 
their work, for they were freemen now, working for wages. 
^ And the result? not all roseate, but not all black was 
the prospect. It is trye that many free negroes would not 
work, and that many planters were ruined. ’ Human nature 
cannot be perfected in a week, nor by Act of Parliament : 
education demands long time for moral growth. 

Mr. Fi'oude, the historian, went to visit the West 
Indies in 188T, lifty years after thf slaves had been freed. 
He had been told that Barbadoes was ruined, and this is 
v^iat he saw. The town, the shipping, the pretty villas, 
llie M'oods and the wide green sea of waving cane had no 
suggestion of^ruindn them. Froude sat in a balcony and 
watched the people swarming thick as bees in the square 
below. Nine-tenths of them were pure black : he rarely sa>f 
-a white face, still less a discontented one: but invariable 
good-humour and self-satisfaction were written on every 
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face. The women struck him especially. They were 
i'jtnartly dressed in white calico, .scrupulously clean, apd. 
tricked out with ribamls and feathers, not alw^ays in tlie 
best taste ! but their figures were so good, the^ carried 
thera.selves so well and gracefully, that although they might 
make theimselves absurd, they could not look vulgar. Lik^ 
the old Greek and Etru.scan ladies, they w^ere ti’ained fi'oin 
childhood to carry heavy weights on their heads ; they were ^ 
thus perfectly u])right, and planted tlieir feet lirinly and 
naturally on the ground. They might have served for sculp- 
tor, s’»inodels, and seemed well aw'are of it by the jaunty way ■» 
in which they to.saed their heads and laughed»back when 
addres.sed. Froude saw no signs of poverty : old and young 
%,ppeared to be» well fed. Some had brought in basket, s of 
fruit— -Tbananas, oranges, and pine-apples; others had yams 
and .sweet potatoes from their garden plots : not a drunken 
maa was to be .seen — all svas merriment and good-humour. 

“ My down-trodden black brothers and .sisters, .so far as J 
could judge from this fir.st introduction, looked to me a 
very fortunate ejass of fellow-creatures.” 

That i.s a picture of human life very different from 
the grue,some .scenes which we have had to examine,,from 
African villages to coast barracks, and from teeming hokLs 
to .slave mart and ci'u«l w'hipjping.s of men and women. 
The awful agonies and desperate .sorrow of their forefa thers 
have not produced an embittered mind in the good- 
humoured negro of to-day. But there is still room for 
improvement in our island folk, while jf we listen atten- 
tively w'c can still liear the cry of the enslaved under the 
whip of his Arab master, we can hear of even greater 
atrocities in the Congo ; there is still room in the world, 
for another Clarkson and a .second Wilberforce. 
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"Held to labour” — The land of tho free defends slavery — Garrison — 
Fugitive slaves— John Brown — ^I'he aristocracy of the South — Mraed 
race— The wrongs of negroes — The mulatto — Good planters have Jiappy 
slaves— Sold at anotion— Humours of a treed slave— Blade’s devotion 
to their jCMisters— Jealousy of negroes forbids schools— Lincoln chosen 
. President, 1861 

AN American historian has wi'itten these enthusiastic 
jT"^ words about the Constitution of the United States : 

“ Our Constitution in its spirit and legitimate 
utterance is doubtless the noblest document which ever 
emanated from the mind of man. It contains not one 
word hostile to libert3j,. . . . But yet ingloriously, guiltily, 
under sore temptation, we consented to --use one phrase 
susceptible of a double meaning, ‘ held to labour.’ These 
hone&t words at the North mean a hired man, an appren- 
tice. At the South they mean a slave, feudal bondage. 
So smallr apparently so insignificaift, were those seeds sown 
in our Constitution which have resulted in such a harvest 
of mi.sery.” 

It is certainly strange that the New World, the home of 
freedom, should Imve contained within its borders one of 
tl?e worst forms of slavery. In the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century the general opinion about slavery both in 
• the North and South had been adver.se to slave-holdiug. 
Both regarded it as an evil Vhich, however necessary for 
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the moment, must pass away or die out before a iiigher 
civilisation. ^ 

Even as late as 1831 and 1832 tliq,A.ssembly of Virginia 
had discussed the question of extinguishing slavery. But 
little by little this tender conscience hardened ijefore the 
inroads of selfishness. Slavery became the yoify basis 
which the wealth and the political power of the Soutliern 
States were built. Now they no longer regardejl it as an 
evil to he gradually removed, but began to defend it as the 
most sound and wholesome forun of social life: any incautious 
persdn in the South who dai'ed to get up and speak against "* 
.slavery stood in danger of his life. In the Ndrtli, on the 
other hand, there was a small party, called Abolitionists, 
who were deno«ncing slavery. The editor of a newspaper 
which advocated these views, William Garrison, almost lost 
his life at the hands of the New York mob. This man 
had'in his paper and in printed books tried to convince his 
readers of the injustice, cruelty, and wrongs perpetrated oi? 
the plantations. No doubt the horrible stories whicli he 
had circulated were not .specimens of w'hat took place on 
all estates, because there were many kind and cultivated 
gentlemen living on their estates, who would not .have 
sanctioned any harshness or wrong ; but one effect of the 
circulation of .such storJcs was to embitter the planters of 
the South against the mercantile classes of the Nortlu 
Gradually the Abolition party increased in numbers, and 
it was openly asserted that Congress ought to suppress 
slavery. So they began to help fugitive. slave.s to escape, 
thereby breaking the fugitive slave law, and further irrita't- 
ij)g the South. In 1864 it was decided that every State 
.should be free to do as it liked about slavery : in coiise- ’ 
quence of this, when Kansas uvas admitted as a new State, 
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both North and South tried to dominate the elections. 
I’Hor whites were poured in just to vote and outnumber 
their opponents : at^ first the South prevailed, but after 
riots whi|:h almost amounted to civil war, the party from 
the Nortl;: prevailed, and Kansas became a free State. 

Then is 1857, under the presidency of Buchanan, the 
exteution of John Brown gave a great impetus to the 
. Abolitionists. For this man, fired by the most noble and 
generous feelings, a Now Englander, descended from the old 
Ihu'itan settlers, had devoted his life to helping the slaves, 
* and was the leader of a kind of crn.sade against the planters. 
But as he had gone beyond leg.al limits by attempting to 
raise the negroes in revolt against their masters, the United 
States troops attacked John Brown and his devoted fol- 
lowers ; a desperate fight took place, and Brown was taken 
and hanged. He had laid down his life for what he believed 
to be right and just ; his example sank deep into the <500- 
'science of the nation, and, in tlie war which followed the 
.secession of the South, armies marched to battle with his 
name on their lips. t 

Meanwhile, in the South all wealth was being rapidly 
accumulated in the hands of the privileged few who owned 
their fellow-men as property. The poor whites, mostly 
unemployed, too poor to buy uegrOes, too proud to do an 
hoiic,st day's work, were gradually sinking into utter misery, 
^’or wherever there arc slaves, there work is regarded as 
ignoble. The Southern States w'ere .ari.stocratic, (insisting 
of great laudownei’s and many slaves, with a sp.arse popula- 
tfon in the country, and mostly mean -whites in the towns. 
Immense plantations of many thousand acres w'cre tilkM 
- perhaps by a thousand slaves, who were flogged to their 
work l)y a few overseers. The log-hut of the overseer wa,s 
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Huri'ounded by the wretched cabins of the negroes, who 
worked with tools made in Northern workshops. But 
.slave-hoMer.s claimed the right of extending this institution 
of slavery over all the free territories of the UuitfljJ^tates. 
This was utterly abhorrent to the .sentiment of i^publican 
equality which ruled in the North ; the .slave the 
can never work harmoniously together. The Hon. G.sj^t 
IJavis, a Senator from Kentucky, said once : “ The cotton 
States by their slave labom' have beconjie wealthy, and many 
planters • have princely incomes. This wealth has begot 
pride ajid insolence and ambition, and these poinhs of the * 
Southern character have been dis 2 )layed most iiftultingly in 
the halls of Congress. As a class, the wealthy cotton growers 
are insolent ; fliiey ai-e proud, domineering, and ambitious. 
They have monopolised the Government in its honours foi’ 
forty or fifty years.” 

•Anotlier thing winch won the sympathy of the North 
for the negroes was the fact tliat, unlike the West Indiaa 
negroes, those of the Southern Stages were not all black 
negroes ; there 4iad been generations born to white fathers, 
and girls had escaped to the North who had only a scarce 
percej)tible touch of colour, and were more beautiful than 
the fairest lady in North or South. In the South such a 
lady was, or might be,* only a slave, condemned to toil in 
the field from morning to night, dirty and ragged, and well- 
nigh naked ; though usujxUy these girls of mixed parentage 
were made dome.stic. slaves, and fairly well treated. 

It was a fact, however, that a large number of the .slaves 
had little trace of black colour in them. Thoirsands of b>)y.s 
’Snd girls toiling in the cotton-fields were the sons and 
daughters of Southern gentlemen of high }>osition ; and. 
when need came to the planter, he was .sometimes tempted 
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to sell his own daughter to the highest bidder, so that 
Ij^igfellow was not inventing strange and improbable inci- 
deiup when he wrote his poems ou slavery. It was in 18i30, 
w'hen Ih^rahani Lincoln was spending a month at New 
Orleans, t'lat he first saw the slave market. The sight of 
a mulatto '^irl standing abashed at auction so stirred him 
to <(1617 indignation that he exclaimed to his companions, 
“ If ever I get a chance to hit that thing, I’ll hit k hard.” 
And the chance came to him, .and he took it. 

When Lincoln was elected President of the- United 
' States it was thereby decided that slavery should j'ol be 
extended over all the States, that speaking or writing against 
slavery should not be a penal ofibnee, that the North would 
no longer catch fugitive slaves and send <them back to 
bondage. 

The number of slave-holders in the United States was 
about three hundred thousand. The whole white popula- 
tion of the South was about eight millions ; great numbers 
of tliese could neither read nor write, and lived in beggarly 
poverty; they were therefore at the beck of the slave- 
holders, and were in fact almost fiercer advocateKS of slavery 
thtin the planters themselves. As the rift grew between 
North and South, a reign of terror compelled every man to 
support the cause of the slave-holders Vigilance Committees 
were organised, the mails were searched, and a spy mania 
s(^t liercoly in. A letter was written from Hinds Courts to 
the iV«w TrUmm mXSGl I have lived in this State 
twenty-five yeans, yet if I should say — not openly upon the 
housetop, Inn at ray own table, among my family and 
friends gathered there — that I do not consider that thTr- 
^South has any real grievances to complain of, and totally 
oppose the secession of this or any other State from the 
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Unioiij my propei’ty, my life even, would not be safe an 
hoar.” And this was not mere talk. 

A Connecticut man had resided in the vicinil^of 
Eufiiula, Alabama, for many years, fie had acqu^iSW con- 
siderable real estate, and become the owner of mahy .slave.s. 
Being a Northerner, he was regarded with jealowsy, and as 
the excitement of the secession fever ran high^id he 
that his life was in peril, to avoid suspicion he joined a 
Vigilance Committee, called the « Minute Men.” As such 
he was compelled to assist in the hanging of six men, live 
niechjimcs'aud one Christian minister, all from the North. 

The post-office was cai’efully watched by the Sommittee. 
A letter addressed to him was taken from it ; it proved to 
fte from a femaje friend in Connecticut. This letter con- 
tained a sentence reminding him of his promi.se to free his 
negroes, abjure slavery, and return to the free North. 

•They read it, and silently doomed him by Lynch Law 
to death. , 

A faithful negro woman overheard the conversation of 
the gang, in whi^h they were making arrangements for his 
execution. She hurried through the woods at night to in- 
form him of his peril. To assure himself of the truth of 
her story, he returned with the woman and found the .syca- 
more tree on which he wim to be hung, witli the rope already 
swinging from the bough. At a short distance from the 
tree, partly obscured by the intervening woods, there was !\^ 
cottage, on the porch of which this gang of slave-liolders 
wore smoking and drinking, in preparatjpn for their mur- 
derous deed. The intended victim cautiously 1;linibed thi 
_ tsac, cut the noose, .and then passing to the road fence, 
where the horses of the Committee were tied, chose the 
, fleetest one of the number and rode off in the straighlest 
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line fbi’ the North. In Georgia he sold the horse and took 
tly^ train, thus safely reaching his Northern home with 
notf'iug in his possession but the hempen noose, for all the 
goocls'1>ff had accumulated in years of toil were seized by 
the Southerners. 

Still WSKC was the per.secution of tliose slaves who had 
been freed their inaster.s. There was a mulatto named 
Charles, the sou of a planter, a very intelligent, upriglit man, 
who had been freed by his master. Charles bought a farm, 
built a house, owned a horse, a yoke of oxen, and two or 
three cows. He used to drive into Baltimore with Ijji* pro- 
duce every' week. He had a w'ife and four little children. 
Every Sunday he used to preach to his coloured neighbours 
in the little Methodist chapel. One day a»VigiIance Com- 
mittee in Maryland called upon Charles and told him that 
he was too enlightened and thrifty a nigger to be allowed to 
live in the State; that his intelligence and thrift mad«f the 
'slaves discontented. Charles, in consternation, asked if he 
had committed any <;rime, or done anything to excite sus- 
picion. « No,” was the reply, “ but it is not safe for us to 
have in the midst of our slaves a free nigger as rich and 
clever as you. You must leave thi.s State within a fortnight 
or you will fare badly,” Poor Charles was in utter despair, 
and knew not what to do. It \fas now mid-winter ; his 
crops were in his barn. He could not sell his hirm, stock, 
-and implements at such short notice. The time went on, 
no one would buy his effects, and the day arrived preceding 
the date on which he was warned to leave. The Vigilance 
Committee ^called again and said in threatening tones, 
“Charles, if we find you here to-morrow, as sure as tbu;^ 
arc a living man, wc will hang you to the limb of that 
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So the poor terrified mulatto abandoned all, his hoxisej 
his fields, his crops, coavs and poultry, and taking his Avjfc 
and four childi'en in his waggon, fled ^aAvay. He Qei^.o- 
Avards Delaware, in order to seek protection from hi^d^rmer 
lAiaster. It Avas vAiidnight Avhen the poor fugitiv(^with his 
exhausted wife and childi’en reached the hous^i the man^ 
in DehiAA’are from Avhom he hojied for protection. ^ 

He rapped on the door, and at length his fornipr master 
got out o? bed, and exclaimed, on seeing him — 

“For. Heaven’s sake! Charles, Avhat brought you 

here 

The mulatto told Iiis piteous story to th5 sobbing 
accompaniment of Avife and children. 

* « But Avhat* on earth did you come here foi’, man P 
You cannot possibly stay here. The laAvs of Delaware 
don’t allow free negroes to come into the State. If you 
stay here, you Avill be arrested ! ” 

“My God! my God!” gasped the mulatto, as the • 
tears rolled down his cheeks. “ Wjjjat shall I do ? what 
Avill become of us all ? They threaten to hang me if I 
stay in Maryland, and I may not stay here ! ” 

“ Well,” replied the merchant, “ it is clear you can’t 
remain in DelaAvare. Any moment you may be arre.sted ; 
but you can bide here tilh morning.” 

HoAvever, next day he aato seized by the authoritie.s, 
and he, his Avife and children, Avere sold as shiA’es, and dis- 
persed over the cotton fields of the South, ncA’cr to meet 
again on this vile and cruel earth. , 

' nii.s Avas no exceptional case : the man Avas too in- 
^^^^ j^riou-s, too religious, too thriving ; he might incite by 
his example the .slaves around to AA'ish to be free, .so he 
oinust be ruined and expelled. • No wonder the finer .spirits 
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of tlie North began to loathe this cursed institution, which 
hj^d to be buttressed up by such unworthy deeds. 

\^lut in several o| the slave States laws were enacted that 
all tiia^ree coloured people who did not leave the State 
within given time should be .sold into slavery. Many 
..^who tried ^ leave, and had to pass through other slave 
^tes, were arrested and sold, the jn’oceeds of the sale 
l>eing cast into the public, treasiuy. 

Here is a notice from the Nm Yorh Times of I860 : 
«« Forty-three negroes, who have been expelled from 
Arkansas, under the terms of the recent legislative enact- 
ment, which prescribes that in the event of their non- 
departure they should be sold into slavery, arrived in 
Cincinnati, Jan. % 1860, in a destitute onndition. They 
were met by a Committee appointed for the purpose by 
; the coloured population of Cincinnati. It is reported that 
the upwai-d-bound boats upon the Mi.ssi,s.sippi are crffwded 
* with these fugitives, flying from their homes.” Flying 
from their homes ! -^wo hundred thousand free negroes were 
threatened with these awful suflerings. Hn the winter of 
I860 multitudes of these victims of a heartless tyranny 
were shivering in waggons or tramping the muddy roads 
in their attempt to reach the free Nortli. 

The slave-ownens demanded* that when any of their 
.slaves escaped, the North .should pursue the fugitive and 
5 send him back to slavery. This gave rise to terrible scenes 
and harrowing feelings. The sight of the ruiuuvay, pant- 
ing and scared, tas he fled before the baying bloodhound 
and Llie shotted guns, sank deep into sympathetic Jiearts. 
In particular there was a case of a half- breed, iksmskI 
Blu-us, the sou of u Southern planter, and a man of con- 
siderable charactei', who had escaped to Boston ; the soldier.^. 
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were called out to escort him back through the streets, for 
fear lest the too sympathetic mob should insist on his going 
free. But many that day felt the shame of using State 
troops in .so vile a cause, and liberation drew nearer. 

Here is the story of another mulatto woman, scarcely 
darker than a Spani.sh lady of the South. « My master 
married a .second wife, and, soon after, died. In the 
divi.sion of the estate I and my eldest sou fell to the 
wife; my hn.sband and four little children remained the 
property of the children of my nnuster. The wife took me 
and my son away from Maryhmd to Virginia, where she 
opened a tavern. I have never seen iny family-^ince ; but 
my eldest son did not .stay long with me, for a .slave-trader 
lame along anS bought him for fifteen hundred dollars or 
" £30&r-'^He was taken down South, and I know not what 
has become of him. When the .soldiers in the war came 
fro'T ‘1 the North, I felt in my heart that they were my 
friend, s. But my mistress told me that they were going to 
take all the slaves and sell them in Cul^, to pay the expenses 
of the war. Many of the slaves believed this and were 
frightened. I did not believe it. I told my mistress that 
.she had torn me from my husband and children, sold my 
•son away from mo, and that I supposed she would .srdl me 
too .some day ; I did no1» think the Yankees could treat me 
worse than that. Well, after the battle of Bull Hun I 
escaped one dark night, feeling my way along by the rut,% 
till I (;ame to the Northern army. Here I have been re- 
ceived very kindly. But oh ! I do hoj^e that when this 
war is ended, I .shall not he delivered back jJ^ain to my 
’ criK’i inistress.” 

Such was the story told to John S. C. Abbot, the , 
„ historian of the >var, and ha adds, « I cannot shut from 
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my meinoiy the look of settled sadness with which this 
story was told.” 

But from a Southern lady, Mrs. Chesnut of South 
Carolina, w'e hear rather different accounts of how tire 
Northern soldiers ti’eated the negroes. In the course of 
the war the South grew short of money as well as clothes ; 
and there came a time when a thousand dollars in paper 
money were needed to buy a common kitchen utensil which 
before the w'ar might have cost one dollar. So that it 
became a common reinni-k that in going to market you 
take your money in your basket, and bring your purchases 
home in y»ur pocket. 

Mrs. Chesnut de.scribe.s her husband’s father thus: 
«The old Colonel enters. He beai's hims'Hf erect, walks' 
at a brisk gait, and needs no spectacles ; yet he-'hr-aver 
eighty. He is a typical Southern planter : from the begin- 
ning he has been one of the most intelligent pati’ons ofidlhe 
Wateree Mission to the Negroes, taking a personal interest 
in them, attending ^the mission church, and worshipping 
with his own people.” . 

And of her husband, General Chesnut, who died in 
1885, a press notice .said, « It was no matter of .surprise to 
learn that at his death General Chesnut, statesman and 
•soldier, was surrounded by faithful-friends, born in .slavery 
on his own plantation, and that the last prayer he ever 
heard came from the lips of a negro man, old. Scipio, his 
father’s body-servant. Thus was he borne to lii.s grave 
amid the tears ancl laraentation.s of those whom no Emanci- 
pation Proclamation could sever from him, and who cried 
aloud ; ‘ Oh my master ! my master! he was so good-tcY 
. me! We have lost our best friend ! ’” 

It is good for u.sto see. both sides of a question ; if many . 
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planters had bueji as good masters as thesoi somebhhig iniglit 
Ijc said in favour of the disciplinary uses of slavery; but 
human nature lias too many evil spAimens for us to trust 
safely so great power over souls and bodies. 

“ I have seen a negro woman .sold at auction,” say.s Mrs. 
Cliesnul . “ She overtopped the crowd. I was walking a)id 
felt lliiut, sick ; the creature looked so like my good little 
Nancy-^-a bright nnilatto with a pleasant face! She was 
inagnilicently gotten up in silks and satins. She seemed 
delighted with it all, sometimes ogling the bidders, some- 
times looking quiet, coy, and modest : but her lyoutii iu;vcr 
relaxed from its expanded grin of excitement. I dare say 
,the poor thing knew who would buy her.” 

“ l^ick is the linst negro (a Imtler) in whom I have felt 
a change. Other.s go about in their black masks, not a 
rijjple or an emotion showing, and yet on all other subjects 
except the war they are the most excitable of all races. 
Dick did deign to incpiire about General Richard Ander- 
son. ‘ He was my young master onc^ he said. « I always 
will like him best.’ ” 

As a rule the negroes ^^'ere very faithful to their 
masters, though they showed a natural and exultant joy at 
becoming free. Here i^s an instaiice showing how a negro 
guarded his mistress, Mrs. Mary Kirkland, when the Yankee 
soldiers invaded her estate and hou.se. 

Monroe, the negro man-servant, told her to stand up 
find hold two of her children in her arms, with the other 
t^vo pre.s3ed as close against her knees as tl»ey could get. 
.Maiimiie Selina and Lizzie, two negro luirse.s, then stood 
grimly on each side of their young Missi.s and her children. 

For four mortal hours the .soldiers surged through the 
^ rooms of the house. Sometimes the lady and her children 
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were roughly jostled against the M'all, but Maminie and 
Lisizie Avere staunch supporters- The Yankee soldiers 
taunted the negroes Tor their foolishness in standing by 
their cruel slave-owners, and taunted the kd}'^ with being 
glad of the protection of her poor ill-used slaves. Monroe 
had one leg bandaged, and pretended to be lame, so that 
he might not be enlisted as a soldier, and kept saying to 
his mistress, “ Don’t answer them back. Miss Mary f let ’em 
say what dey want to — don’t give ’em any chance to say 
you are impudent to ’em.” The negro soldiers were far 
worse tlian.the white ones — only one man of Mr. Chosnut’s 
left the plantation with the Yankees. 

No doubt this was a well-ordered and kindly treated estate,*' 
and it is a pleasure to thiidc there must have been niaffy such. 

African Scipio walks at Colonel Chesnut’s side : he is 
six feet two, a black Hercules, and as gentle as a dove in 
all his dealings with the blind old master, who boldly strides 
forward, striking with his stick to feel where he is going, - 
The Yankees left Scipio unmolested. He told them he was 
absolutely essential to his old master, and tliey said, “ If 
you want to stay so bad, he must have been good to you 
always.” Scipio says he was silent, for it made them mud 
if you praised your master. 

In another part of the country the negroes had flocked 
to the Yankee squad which had recently arrived, but the 
rampant freedmen were batUy snubbed. “ Better stay where 
you are, and work,” said the Yank ; “ we have nothing for 
you just now” 

And tliey sadly “ perused” their way. „ . 

The negroes had picked up a new word “ peruse,” which 
in their pride of freedom they„were using in season and out. 
“AVhen we met Mrs. Preston’s black, William, we 
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AskocI, < Where are you going, William ? ’ ‘ Only perusing 
juy ^ray to Columbia,’ he replied, with a pretty aflfeetation 
of coal-black nonchalance. ^ 

“When the Yanks said they had no rations for idle 
negroes, Jolni \¥alker, our friend’s servant, answered 
mildly, ‘Oh, indeed! are you I'eally sure .P for this is not 
q\iitc what we had expected.’ ” 

Indqpd the Yankees were saying openly, “ fhe black 
man must go, as the red man has gone ; this is a white 
man’s country.” 

One negro servant, Ehen, dressed himself in his best, 
and went at a run to meet his Northern deliverers. At the 
gate he met a .squad coining in. He had adorned himself 
with h|^ watch^and chain, like the cordage of a ship, with 
a handfhl of gaudy seals. He knew the Yankees came to 
rob white people and to save niggers ; so he stood at atten- 
tion, and smiled all over his face. 

“ Hand over that watch, you black fellow,” said the 
sergeant. # 

“ Beg your* pardon, sir .? ” said Eben in a plaintive 
voice. 

“ Hand over that watch and chain — and look slippy 
about it.” 

Poor Eben returneS home without his fine watch and 
chain ; he was a .sadder and a wker man ; he speedily went 
to change his coat, and was presently seen in his shirt sleeve!^ 
whistling at his knife-board. 

“Hallo, Eben! you here! Why did you come hack 
so .soon, boy ' 

“ Well, I thought that, on the whole, I better stay 
with ole master that gave me the pretty watch, and not go 
with them that stole it.” • 
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That watch liatl been the pride of his life : now tlie 
iron had entered into his sonl: his faith in the North had 
been rudely shaken. ^ 

But lest we should be ready to sympathise too much 
with the Southern slave-holders, who, when they were kind 
and good, were very worthy of our sympathy, here is n story 
of a different colour. 

In the State of Virginia and in the city of ^Norfolk, 
in the year 1832, a Christian lady of Southern liirth and 
education, Mrs. Douglas, had opened a school for the 
instruction of the free coloured children who had been 
running nGglected in the streets. 

She did not venture to interfere with law and prejudice 
by admitting into her schoolroom any childlfen of sjLaves. 

The coloured people were very pleased at this oijpor- 
tunity of having their children so kindly taught, and soon 
her room became so crowded that she had to ask for a 
small fee for each pupil. 

But this effort of philanthropy was deemed by the 
citizens to be dangerous, le.st the mental illumination thus 
created might excite the slaves to discontent ; therefore 
public meetings of indignation were held, mobs were roused 
to fury," and the school was violently broken up, while the 
poor lady found henself dragged before the Circuit Court, 
and after a long trial she was found guilty of the crime of 
■'^chaving unlawfully assembled with diverse negroes, for the 
purpose of instructing them to read and write, against the 
peace and dignity of the Commonwealth of Virginia.’’ For 
this heinous crime she was punished by a fine and by i)n- 
l>risonmeut for one month among the felons in a common 
> jail. , 

So, as usual, one great wrong has to be bolstered up <» 
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by liiaiiy oLher lesser wrongs. “Thus cmi.scienee dtilh nia^vc 
cowards of us all.” 

On the 'I'th of INIavcb 1861, that^man was chosen to be 
President of the United States wdio had stated at New 
Orleans, when he was a poor, friendless boy, « If I have a 
chance I will liit this (.slav'ery) hard.” Who and what was 
Abraham Idncolu that he could rise so high, and do so 
valiantly’ for the cause of right and justice , 

> In part from “A Diary from Dixie,” by Mrs. Ohosuut, aiul with tfe 
kind oonsenli of Mr. W. Heinemann and the American I’ublisliers. 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

Early straggles in Kentucky and Indiana — His father’s love of anecdote— 
Illinois rail-splitting — visit to New Orleans — Sees a slave girl sold 
at auotion— War with Black Hawk— Meinher of State Assembly and 
Deputy Surveyor — Licensed to the law— Marries Mary Todd — His 
strange speeches — Tries to help a freed negro in Illinois — Nominated 
for President, 18G0— Leaves Springfield— The secession — Tells how he 
earned his first dollar— Proclaims slaves free in seceding States — ^ 
Enters Richmond on foot — Gaiety at thought of fifie war being over 
— ^Ford’s Theatre— The assassin— April 18G5 ' r *' 

F OH foul’ years Abraham Lincoln bad laboured 
earnestly, as President of the United States, to 
carry the nation through a conflict of civil war 
such as the world has seldom seen. For four years, after 
a life of struggle from the lowest depths” of poverty, he 
had endured the bitter scorn of enemies whoso interests 
were hound up with tlie institution of slavery : yet had ho 
kept on in the path of duty, without hesitating or doubting, 
until he .saw at last the rebellion broken and crushed, the 
Union once more establiished, and the negroes emancipated 
•from their yoke of slavery. 

Let us see briefly what manner of man this was who 
toiled so hard in the cause of suffering humanity. 

Abraham was born in the year 1809 in a small log lurt 
in Kentucky; when he was four years old his parents moved 
-- on to another farm amongst the hills. Here the boy soon 
began to make himself useful, 'and learned from his mother 
p *,74 
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l;o read and write. He was seven years old when ho again, 
went on with his people aia’oss the Ohio river into the 
timber country of Indiana, where he learned to use his axe 
in cutting a way for the waggon.s. Pigeon Creek was their 
next poor home, where at lirst tliey had not even a log 
house to live in. .But there was some game to .shoot, and 
the boy soon learned to use a rifle, and being much in the 
open airji grew tall and wiry and strong. But iJio forest 
with its malarial fevers and mysterious silences seemed to 
have coloured his young thoughts, and to have bred in 
him a kind of melancholy which pervaded his character 
all through his life. 

, The neighbours spoke of him as “ considering and old- 
like ” : #:^y knew him as .sensitive, grave, and thoughtful, 
and very’.full of pity for all distress. « I gaze with pity on 
all wounded wings,” he might have said with Tennyson’s 
brother Charles. So when the lads were for plying a 
mud- turtle with hot coals to induce it to put out its 
head, he was fain to strip and fight for the safety of the 
turtle. 

When he was nine years old his mother died, and his 
father soon married again. There were before long nine 
persons living together in one common room, and oppor- 
tunities for study must have been scanty ; but lanky 
Abraham worked out liis arithmetic exercises on the 
wooden .shovel with a burnt stick and by the light of a* 
.s])ice-woc)d fire. At the age of eighteen Abe Lincoln stood 
six foot four, awkward and ungainly, witlf big, flapping ears 
and stilt' brown hair which would not lie down, while the 
wide, humorous mouth and gentle grey eye.s lent to that 
rugged face a touch of tendex-ness. Abe was fond of 
'society, like his father, and* like him could early tell a 
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jrood shory. T-ike Wilbcrforce, he was a splendid niiiuio, 
and he soon became popular as a capital comrade in peace 
or war. ^ 

At the age of nineteen he -went on a trading expo<lition 
of more than a thousand miles down Lho Ohio and Missis- 
sippi as ftir as New Orlean.s, not unlikely on a rsif t of his 
own building, and he had to employ all his skill and cunning 
to avoid ,the snags and eddic.s of the winding rijier : that 
was his first jjeep into the great world of men. Later he 
followed the family north-west on a two lunidred mile 
trek into Illinois. It was on this journey that they tell a 
story of Ifis saving a lit tle dog, which had .stayed behind on 
the w'l'ong side of a river strewn with blocks of floating 
ice. When the little boast began to yefp, kii^hearted 
Abe waded back for it througli the i(!C-cold water. As he 
told the tale in later days, he ufic<l to say, “ It wa.s cold, I 
allow, but the poor thing’s frantic leaps of joy amply 
repaid me at the time.” 

In the months that followed Lincoln was busy rail- 
splitting, thinking out the problems of the'day, arid reading 
history and law. He began to be known to all the folks 
around as the finest producer of Indian yarns, tfie most 
whimsical of story-tellers, and so he won his way to men’s 
hearts. 

In 1831 he made his .second river expedition to New 
n Orleans, stayed there a month, and .saw .something of negro 
life. One day he came upon a slave-auction in the city 
square. A beautiful mulatto girl, scantily dressed, was 
standing on a platform before a jeering crowd of dealers 
and mean whites. Lincoln, stirred to red-hot iudiguatiou, 
clenched his fists and muttered to his companion, «If ever 
I get a chance to hit that th&ig, I’ll hit it hard.” 

- % 
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Homo again, lie tried his hand at many things ; he was 
river pilot, champion wrestler, storekeeper, and volunteer. 

In 1831 he was in the war against Black Hawk, and 
was chosen a captain. Here he .showed his mettle by saving 
an Indian from his own fellows ; for the red man had come 
into camp with a safe-conduct from General Class. The 
white volunteers, seeing a red man, were fired by race-hatred 
to kill him, safe-conduct or no safe-conduct. But lincoln 
stood firm between the crouching Indian and the yelling 
frontiersmen, dared to thi’ow up their muskets and reproved 
them for their lust of blood. They came to their senses, 
recognised their captain’s moral courage, and th^ Indian’s 
life was saved. 

* In 1834 Lincoln was elected a member of the State 
Assembly,' and this gave him a chance of meeting able and 
influential men. He also became a deputy surveyor, and 
had to ride far afield, and so hi.s circle of friends grew ever 
wider. 

In 1835 he engaged himself to Ann Butledge, a pretty 
girl with a sweet voice. Lincoln never loved any woman so 
well ; her death in the same year from typhoid fever para- 
lysed him mentally for some months. 

He soon after was licensed to the practice of the law, 
and again became a candidate for the Legislature. In his 
address he wrote, “ I go for all sharing in the privileges of 
the Govonimcnt who assist in bearing its bmVlens — all- 
Avhites to have the suffrage -who pay taxes (by no means 
excluding women).” 

Shortly after he married Mary Todd, the* jjretty and 
vivilcious daughter of a bank-president at Lexington, who 
informed the M'orld that she intended to marry the Presi- 
-dent of the United States. -• 
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In 18'iG he was nominated for Congress and wont to 
Washington, making a queer figure and strange s])eochoR 
which soon caught on. He would turn up the sleeves of 
his coat and' then Ins shirt cuffs, loosen his necktie, as if 
preparing for a fight, and all the time by humorous turns 
and witty anecdotes would hold his audience. There was 
no attempt at eloquence, but simply a man speaking to his 
brothers. Sometimes bis moods of melancholy would gain 
upon him, for he was a poet, full of pathos anti feeling 
which he concealed by explosions of mad mei’riment. “ I 
must have my laugh,” he would say. “ If I can’t laugh, 
then I mast cry.” 

And always he was revolving in his nund the best way 
of stopping slavery; for he saw that to''do it suddenly 
would simply ruin the South. In his second contest with 
Douglas for the Senatorship, in a speech at Cincinnati, in 
the free State of Ohio, but close to the slave State of Ken- 
tucky, and to a mixed audience from both States, he said, 
“ Slavery is wrong.” They hissed him, and he continued, 
“I find that every man comes into the wf)rlcl with a 
moutli to be fed, and a back to be clothed ; that each has 
also two hands; and I infer that those" hands were meant 
to feed that mouth and to clothe that back. I warn you, 
Kentuckians, that whatever institTition would fetter those 
hands from so doing, violates that justice which is the only 
ppolitical wisdom, and is sure to tumble around those who 
seek to uphold it. Your hisses will not blow down the 
walls of justice. Slavery is wrong : the denial of that tnitli 
has broughr on the angry conflict of brother with brother.” 

In another speech he said, “Free labour has tlie^iu- 
spiration of hope ; pure slavery has no hope. The power 
of hope upon human exertion is wonderful. The slave-... 
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master himself knows it. The slave whom you cannot 
firive with the lash to break seventy-five pounds of hemp in 
a day, if you will task him to break a hmidred and promise 
him pay for all he does over — he will Ibreak you a hundred 
and fifty. Vou have substituted hope for the rod. No 
man is good enough to govern auotlrer man without that 
other’s consent. Near eighty years ago wc began by de- 
claring that all men are created equal, but now we have 
run down to the other declaration, that for some men to 
enslave others is a sacred right of self-government. These 
principles cannot stand together : they are as opposite as 
God and Mammon.” • 

After Lincoln’s first senatoi-ial defeat, Henderson tells 
Rs that^a free wegro lad from Springfield, Lincoln’s home, 
had gone, to New Orleans and left his free papers behind. 
The hoy was arrested, thrown into gaol, and was waiting 
to be sold at auction. He wrote to his mother, who called 
upon Lincoln and begged his help. Lincoln rode off to 
see the Governor of Illinois on the matter. 

“ I very much regret I can give you no legal support, 
sir,” said that gentleman. 

Lincoln started to his feet, his face white with indig- 
nant passion. “ By God, Governor, I’ll make the ground 
in this conn ti’y too hot for the foot of a slave, wdiether yon 
have the legal power to secure the release of this boy or not.” 

Till 1860 Abraham Lincoln was mainly known by his^ 
defeats; he had .sat in the lower House, but he ever 
deemed himself worthy to be elected to the Senate, and 
even for the Speakership, an oflice which hefe>ngs to the 
Vice-President, the second officer in the State. 

For twenty years or more he had been acting as a 
^barrister, and his racy .speeches were quoted everywhere. 
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When oil 18tli May 1860 a telegram came to him, 
« Mr. Lincoln, you are nominatctl on the third hullot,” his 
first simple words iverc, “There’s a little woman down at 
our house would like to hear tliLs; I’ll go down and tell 
her.” Wi th those words of a husband’s loyal love, Abraham 
Lincoln entered upon that career which, in less than five 
years, was to end in a martyr’s death. 

On the 6th November i860 he was elected President of 
the United States by the unanimous vote of all the free 
States, except New Jersey. But for four months more, his 
predecessor, Mr. Buchanan, held the power in his feeble 
hands, alefferson Davis, the President of the seceding 
States, had declared that the time for . compromise was 
past, that the South was determined tc? maint.aiii her. 
position, and make all who opposed her smell -Southern 
powder and feel Southern steel, if coercion were persisted 
ill. Meanwhile Mr. Buchanan did nothing, even while 
forts and ar.seiials were being seized on all si<ies by the 
seceding States. During all this time Lincoln remained 
silent ; but he felt the position keenly, and when, in 
February. 1861, he left his home at Springfield, he bade 
farewell thus ; “ My friends, no one not in my position can 
appreciate the sadness I feel at this parting. To this 
people I owe all that I am. Herif I have lived more than 
a quarter of a century ; here my children were born, and 
r. here one of them lies buried. 1 know not how soon I shall 
see you again, A duty devolves upon me wiiich is perhaps 
greater than that, which has devolved upon any other man 
since the days of Washington. I feel I cannot succeed 
without the same Divine aid which sustained him, '’and 
on the same Almighty Being I place my reliance for 
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Eut Lincoln had a very difficult task befoi’e him ; the 
previous Presidents, Fillmore, Pierce, and Buchanan, had 
held the strings of government in slack hands, and had 
given in too much to the selfish policy of the pro-slavery 
intriguers. Lincoln, the repi-esentative of the yeomen 
farmers of the west, was the fii’st to see that the issue must 
rcKst with the whole American people ; hence he has been 
styled “the first American.” Now and then this rude, 
natiu’al son of the backwoods and mystic, poet, and orator 
oflended some of his supporters by his whimsical stories 
and exjjlosions of Rabelaisian laughter. As one remarked, 
he would stoop to pick his favourite peaid of laughter out 
of a muck-heap.^ But in truth his soul was nearer the 
fbunt o:^ tears tlian the cascade of mirth; if he could not 
relieve his" tense feelings by a pass of hunioux’, he would 
never get through the day’s work. Strangers at first found 
him gaunt and awkward, looking ridiculous with his long 
arms and big, red hands; his small head and face were 
perched on the top of a tall and bony body, his shock of 
dark, bristling bail’ framed a seamed and wizened face — 
but when they looked into the kind grey eyes, and marked 
how they changed at a word from the rapt vision of the 
seer to the genial glance of the brother-man, or to the 
merry twinkle of the go^id comi’ade, they forgot all else in 
the thought that “ here at least is a man, and no puppet.” 
In his iuaugiu'til address, March 1861, Lincoln begins by . 
disclaiming the purpose and the right to interfere with 
slavery in the States where it exists. He admits the'obliga- 
tion to surrender fugitive slaves, but not to .surrander a free 
negro; the fugitive was to be presumed Iree until proved 
a slave. Slavery, he thought, must bide a while, for the 
jireservati on of the Union he^d the first place. 
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But the seceding States answered his appeal for peace 
hy taking Fort Sumter and winning at Bull’s Hun. Lincoln 
at once called for 75,000 militia, and the terrible struggle 
was begun. 

We cannot follow the vicissitudes of that long civil 
war. In 1862 Lincoln’s son, Willie, fell ill and died. 
The blow overwhelmed the Pre.sident for a time. On the 
morning of the funeral he said, “I will try to go to God 
with my' .sori'ows.” From that day he seemed a difi’erent 
man, more deeply religious and more trustful in Providence. 
He was never ashamed of his poor parentage and rude 
bringing f.up, as the following story proves. One morning 
they had been diiscussing the rights of labour in the 
Executive Chamber when Lincoln said — ^ 

Seward, did you ever hear how I earned, my first 
dollar ? ” “ No.” “ Well, I was about eighteen years old. 

I belonged, you know, to what they call down south ‘ the 
Scrubs ’ ; people who do not own slaves are nobody there. 
But we had .succeeded in raising, chiefly by my labour, 
sufficient produce, as I thought, to justify me in taking 
it down the river to .sell. I got Mother’s consent and 
constructed a little flat boat, large enough to take myself 
and a barrel or two of things that we had gathered down 
to New Orleans. 

«A steamer was coming down the river. We have, 
.you know', no wharves on the western streams, and the 
custom was for passengers to go out in a boat to the 
steamer, wdiich stopped for them to go on board. 

“I wasp admiring my new flat boat when two men 
came down to the shore in carriages with trunks, siirgled 
out my boat, and asked, ‘ Who owns this ? ’ I answered, 
somewhat modestly, ‘I do.’ LWill you,’ said one of tlsem^j^ 
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‘ take us and our trunks to the steamer ? ’ ‘ Gertaiiilyv, 

said I, for I was very glad to have the chance of earning 
something. I supposed that each of ^hem would give me 
two or three bits. The trunks were put on my flat boat, 
the passengers seated themselves on the trunks, and I • 
sculled them out to the steamboat. Then I lifted up 
their heavy trunks and put them on deck. The steamer 
was about^ to put on steam again when I called gut that 
they had forgotten to pay me. Each of them took out 
of his pocket a silver half-dollar and threw it on the floor 
of- my boat. I could scarcely believe my eyes as I picked 
up the money. Gentlemen, you may think it a very little 
Jthing, and in theijp, days it seems to me a trifle, but it was 
a most Bsnportaflt incident in my life. I could scarcely 
credit that I, a poor boy, had earned a dollar in leas than 
a day. — that by honest work I had earned a dollar. The 
world seemed wider and fairer before me. I was a more 
hopeful aaid confident being from that time.” 

One can imagine the silence that must have fallen on 
that Cabinet meeting as they heard this pathetic confession 
from the first American. 

In thinking over the problem of slavery, Lincoln at 
one time advised that the negroes should emigrate to 
Liberia or Central America. « Some of you,” he said, 

“ would rather remain within reach of the country of your 
nativity, I do not know how much attachment you may 
have toward.s our race. It does not strike me that you 
have the greatest reason to love themr ... I would 
endeavour to have you made equals — the equals of the 
best.”' He did not think of compelling them to colonise, 
but advised tliein to do so for the good of mankind. 

At last he resolved on emattcipation, and on announcing 
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lit to his Cabinet, he added in low tones, “ I have promised 
my God that I will do it.” 

Secretary Chasg asked the Pi’esident if he correctly 
understood him. Lincoln replied, « I made a .solemn vow 
before God that if General Lee were driven back from 
Pennsylvtuiia I would crown the i’e.siilt by the declaration 
of freedom to the slaves.” 

In January 1863 the famous proclamation of freedom 
was made ; in it occur these words : « I hereby enjoin upon 
the people so declared to be free to abstain from all violence, 
unless in necessary self-defence ; and I recommend to them 
that in’ all cases where allowed they labour faithfully for 
reasonable wages.” By this proclamati«!n 3,000,000 slaves 
within the rebellioxis States were declared freef Slavery 
was not yet abolished, for there were slaves held in the 
loyal slave States, whicli were not included in the Act. 

But many, even in the North, disliked the Emancipation 
Act, and when in July the Conscription Act was resisted in 
New York (chiefly by Irishmen), many negroes were beaten 
to death, hung, and mutilated. A coloufed orphan asylum 
was sacked and set on fire. But these riots had quite the 
opposite result to what the plotters of them iutended. 
They raised the indignation of the country, heightened the 
feeling against slavery, and crushed the Democrats. 

When Lincoln accepted his nomination for the Pre- 
sidency the second time, he used these memorable words : 
« I have not permitted myself, gentlemen, to conclude that 
I am the best nnan in the country; but I am reminded in 
this connection of a story of an old Dutch farmer, who 
remarked to a companion once ‘that it wa.s not !)est to 
swap horses when crossing a stream.’ ” The proclamation 
of the freedom of the slai^es had begun to work wonders ; 
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100,000 negroes, once slaves, were now in the h’ederal arinjr 
or doing work for wages ; but those who disliked the 
proclamation were making the President very sad and 
depressed. “I shall never be glad any more,” he once 
exclaimed. The politicians, too, were almost all against 
him ; but the army loved him, and the peo^de generally 
M'ere demanding his re-election as President. 

General Grant, a westerner like Lincoln, was beginning 
to show fiis mettle, and was soon within twenty miles of 
iliehmond. “ He is the first general I have Iriid,” said 
Lincoln. And in his address upon being re-elected Pre- 
sident he said, “ Fondly do we hope and pray f^liat this 
mighty scoui’ge of war may speedily pass away. Yet if 
Grod wil|j; that it continue until every drop of blood drawn 
by the lash shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, 
as was said three thousand years ago so still it must be 
said, < The judgments of the Lord are true and righteous 
altogether.’ ” 

On March 24i, 1865, the President took his family to 
visit Grant, a im miles from Richmond. With Senator 
Sumner they lived on a small steamer which was anchored 
in the Janies River. Lee made one more attack on Grant’s 
western wing, but failed, and then set forth to meet Jefferson 
Davis. The day after fthe evacuation of Iliehmond the 
President entered the city, the capital of the Confederacy. 
It was still blazing among.st its smoking ruins as he entered 
on foot with his small party. Dr. Storr in an eloquent 
speech has described the scene : « After ||our years of in- 
cessant, bloody, desperate struggle, Lincoln entSired Rich- 
niond with characteristic unostentation — not at the head 
of marshalled armies, with banners advanced and trumpets 
sounding, but as a private gentleman, on foot, with an 
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officer on one side, holding the hand of his boy on the 
other. An aged negro met him in the street, and said, 
with the tears streaming down his face, as he bowed low his 
uncovered head, ‘ God bress you, Massa Lincoln ! ’ The 
President paused, raised his hat on the instant, and with a 
hearty, ‘ I thank you, sir,’ acknowledged with a bow the 
greeting. Instinctively he recognised the poorest as his 
peer, and the black man as his brother.” It was a sight 
to move the most hard-hearted. 

From that hour Abraham Lincoln grew erect once 
more and laughed his old laugh — ^lienceforth he looked 
forward 'to playing the part of peacemaker: but he was 
fated to play that part not in person, bu:t in the power of 
his spiritual influence. 

In his going down to the army he had been almost 
boyish in his mirth, for a great weight of care was lifted 
from his heart : and on the last F’riday, the 14th of April 
1865, Mrs. Lincoln .says, « His manner was even playful. 
At three o’clock he drove with me in the open carriage. 
In starting I asked him if any one should accompany us. 
He replied, 'No, I prefer to ride by ourselves to-day.’ 
During the drive he was so gay that I said to him laugh- 
ingly, ‘Dear husband, you almost startle me by your great 
cheerfulness.’ He replied, ‘ And well I may feel so, Mary, 
for I consider this day the war has come to a close. We 
must both be more cheerful in the future; between the 
war and the loss of oui' darling Willie, we have been very 
miserable.’” » 

At 8 r.M. they went to Ford’s Theatre to see the play, 
“Our American Cousin.” The President sat in a cfouble 
box, with a vestibule behind ; from the front of the box 
hung the United States flag. Mrs. Lincoln sat on liis 
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right, find two friends, a lady and gentleman, were witU 
them. The box door wa.s behind Lincoln, and remained 
open : an attendant sat a little way from the outer door 
of the vestibule. At a quarter past ten, the actor, John 
Wilkes Booth, came down the passage, showed a card to 
the attendant, and entered the vestibule of the President’s 
box : he clo.sed and fastened the door behind him, and 
then entering by the door of the box itself, as the Presi- 
dent was leaning forward, shot him with a small pistol 
through the back of the head. Mr. Rath bone sprang up 
and grappled with Booth, who defended himself with a 
long double-edged dagger which he held in his left hand. 
Rathbone was ^verely wounded, and Booth, leaning over 
the front of thft box, shouted, « Sic semper tyrannis ! ” and 
leaped over upon the stage : but his spur caught in the 
“ Stars and Stripes,” and he fell and broke the small bone 
in his leg. 

However, the assassin faced the audience, brandishing 
his dagger and shouting, “The South is avenged”: then 
turned to hy bythe wings, reached the street, and mounted 
a horse which was being held for him in readine.ss. Booth 
was tracked to a barn on the .south of the Rappahannock, 
and shot down like a Avild beast. 

Abraham Lincoln nSver recovered consciousness: a little 
after seven o’clock next morning he gently breathed his 
last, on the 15th of April 1865. His body was Avrapped,* 
in the “Star’s and Stripes” and carried from the small 
lodging-house, Avhere he had been placed, to the White 
House. Even his enemies cried, “ Poor old A15e ! ” 

died a strong fighter for liberty, even the liberty 
of the negro, Avhen to do so endangered his promotion in 
life. , . 
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» We read how in his last Cabinet meeting before his 
death “ he spoke very kindly of Lee.” Lincoln was a 
great-hearted Ainericaiij a Southerner born, a child of the 
slave State of Kentucky ; no tyrant at all, but gentle and 
chivalrous, the friend of the poor and weak and oppressed. 
We may write him “as one who loved his felloW'men.”d 

' From “Pi'eaiflofrt Lincoln Self-pourtraj'cd," l>y kind permission 
of the author, John Malcolm Ludlow, C.B. '• 
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ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 

Born in 167fi in S.W. Franoc — His father a peasant-farmer — Sent to college 
at Hax — iStuclies at Saragossa and Toulouse — Captured by Barbery 
pirates—Slave to an apothecary at Tunis—A. year after sold to an 
Italian renegade, whose wife procures his release— Goes to Home- 
Sent with secret message to Henry IV. — Charged with theft— Cleared 
by confession of thief— Tutor to Count de Gondi’s sons for twelve 
years- Stops a duel— Tries to regulate charity— Appoints !ady visitors 
to the poor— Eeforms the galley-slaves and Paris dungeons — JIado 
« Ohaplaiu-Geneiftl of the Galleys — Vincent takes the place of a galley- 
slave— Disoou*ages beggars — “Sisters of the poor” founded — Evils of 
civil wm— “Sisters of Charity” to visit battlefields, hospitals, and 
galleys— Dies September 1660— His looks and character 

T he greate.st organiser of charity in the seventeenth 
century was the priest known afterwards as St. Vincent 
de Paul. His labours extended from the care of 


the foundling te poverty-stricken age, from the instruction 
of children to the tending of the iasane. But his greatest 
work was the organisation of women of the highest ranks 
of society and of the middle-class, the Scenrs de Charite, 
whose function it was 'So go out into the world and deal 
with every form of destitution and suffering. The « Ladies 
of Charity ” and the « Sisters of Charity ” were the most „ 
rem.'U’kablo creation of that age, and their influence for 
good, as well as their nscfuhiess, has been beyond praise. 

It was said of St. Vincent that he covered LA-ance with 


schools for the poor, and taught the daughters of the rich 
and noble to abandon home and pleasiu'e to consecrate 
4hemsclves to the education of their less fortunate brethren. 
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Ve usod to say, “ I must not judge poor people according 
to their exteriorj or as they speak, for often they are far 
from what they seem. Let us judge them by the light of 
fiiith, and we shall see in them the Son of God, who wished 
to be poor, who appeared a fool to the jGentiles, a stum- 
bling-block to the Jews.” 

Vincent was born on Easter Tuesday, April 1576, in 
Pony, a little village of about 800 inhabitants,^ not far 
from Dax, in the Landes department, wdthin sight of the 
Pyrenees. Both his parents were of humble origin — his 
father, short, lame, shrewd for a peasant, was a good, 
honest C%ristian. One day an old woman, wishing to 
obtain alms from Father Vincent, told him that she had 
been servant to his mother. ^ 

“ Oh, my good woman,” replied Vincent, “ you make a 
mistake. My mother never had a servant ; she did every- 
thing herself, for .she was the wife of a poor peasant, and I 
am his son.” 

His first home still exists, built of heavy oak beams— - 
bedded in clay mixed with straw, containing a ground floor 
and five rooms, with a barn. There were stables for cattle, 
sheep, and swine, and ten acres went with the house — a 
peasant proprietor, with wife and six children, such wms his 
hither. When Vincent, the third son, was old enough, 
he was sent out with the flocks to the pastures. In the 
..middle of the plain, shaded by old oaks, was a chapel dedi- 
cated to the Virgin Mary. Hei'e the young shepherd loved 
to kneel and worship in the quiet evenings. Even as a 
child, like ©berlin, he used to give away his pence to the 
poor. Once he had saved thirty sous, and was going to the 
shop to buy something, when he met a miserable beggar, 
and the child gave her all he had. • 
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At the age of twelve lie was sent to the college at Da|[, 
and remained there till he was sixteen. It is curious that 
this youth, who in later life was known for his gi-eat huinility, 
was so ashamed of his father’s poverty while at college that 
when the poor, lame rustic came up to see his son, Vincent 
made an excuse and avoided his father, , 

In later life he once confessed this sin to some priests. 
“ I often recall to mind that when I was a little boy, brought 
to town by my father, I was ashamed to be seen with him, 
or to acknowledge him, because he was poorly dressed and a 
little lame. Oh, wretch ! how disobedient I have been ! I 
ask God’s pardon for that and all the scandal I have given, 
and beg the prayers of the little company that God may 
'forgive me ai«f grant me true contrition.” After college 
Vincent became tutor for two years to the sons of a lawyer 
and magisti’ate, M. de Commet, who persuaded Vincent to 
take Holy Orders. He then went to Saragossa and Toulouse 
to study theology. His father, to find money for his son’s 
expenses, had to sell a pair of oxen, and probably his good 
friend M. de Cammet added thereto. Vincent is said to have 
.spent more than sixteen years studying in Hax and Toulouse, 
while at the same time he was looking after his pupils. 

During this time his father died, and left some provision 
in his will for Vincent*s studies; yet this was not touched 
by Vincent, but was left to his brothers and sisters. Amoug.st 
his pupils had been the nephew of the Due d’Epernon, who„ 
wishing to advance Vincent, sent for him to Bordeaux. On 
his return from Bordeaux to Toulouse hg learnt that an old 
lady had left him a small legacy. This comp«lled him to 
■journey to Marseilles, and there he met a friend, who 
suggested they should travel by sea to Narbonne. It 
,was July, the weather fine,«and tlie sea voyage would be 
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n®iidi dicapcr. So they started under lmpj)y auspices, but 
were chased by three Turkish brigantines Avhich were coast- 
ing along the Gulf of Lion in watch for their prey. 

The pirates made their attack .so fiercely that several 
were killed, and Vincent him.self received a wound that 
reminded liiin ever afterwards of the fierce encounter. On 
the Turkish side one of their captains was killed, and five 
oarsmen ; so in their wrath they murdered the pilot of 
Vincent’s ship, then they chained their prisoners and plun- 
dered everything, taking them away to Barbary. Here they 
were all put up for sale, their clothes having been coniis- 
cated. Te each they gave a pair of old trousers, a coat and 
hat, and then led them on parade through the streets of 
Tunis. Five or six times were these captms led through^' 
the town with chains round their necks, and then, back to 
their ship, so that slave-dealers might see for themselves 
whether they had good appetites and what was the condition 
of their wounds. Then they were driven to the market- 
place, \vhere the merchants were judging as if they were 
buying so many horses or cattle. They nmde them open 
their mouths and show their teeth, felt their .sides and 
probed the wounds, set them to walk, run, raise weights and 
wrestle, in order to test their sti'ength, and subjected them 
to various other brutalities. Vincent was first sold to a 
fi.sherman, but as he suftered much from sea-sickness, the 
;mian resold him to an old Mussulman apothecary, who for 
fifty years had been employed in mixing metals and seeking 
the philosopher’s stone, which should turn all to gold. 
Vincent him^jelf related some of his experiences. “ I have 
often seen him, while sitting cross-legged in his white fobe* 
and turban, melt equal quantities of gold and silver, then, 
mixing them with powder in thp bottom of a crucible, place^ 
■■ ■ ■ . ■ ' 
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the whole in the fire for twenty-four hours, when the inixtule 
would become all gold. Very often he amalgamated bad 
with good silver, and sold it for th^ benefit of the poor. 
My business was to keep up ten or fifteen furnaces, which, 
thank God, I made even a pleasure. My master liked me 
very much, and took delight in talking to me of alchemy, 
and even of his religion, making every effort to win me over, 
promising me great riches and knowledge. Eut God ever 
inspired me with an assurance of my release, through the 
constant prayers I offered night and day.” More than the 
alchemy the Mussulman’s researches how to cure diseases 
interested Vincent. The Arabs were ever skilled'in the art 
^of healing, andjiave handed down from generation to genera- 
tion secret an3 powerful cures for various maladies. Some 
of these remedies Vincent obtained from his master. After 
a year', the apothecary was summoned to Constantinople, 
and made over his slave to his nephew, who, on hearing that 
the Sultan had given orders to release all French slaves, sold 
him secretly to an Italian renegade from Nice, who had 
turned Mussul’man and possessed three wives. « One of his 
wives was a Turk,” writes Vincent, “ and she became in- 
terested in me. Wishing to understand our morle of life, 
she came every day to where I was working in the field and 
asked me to sing the praises of my God. The rcmcinhrance 
of ‘ How shall we sing the Lord’s song in a strange land ? ’ 
made me, wdth tears in my eyes, begin the psalm, ‘ SupeP 
flumina Eabylonis ’ — ‘ lly the rivers of Babylon I sat down 
and wept.’ Then I sang many canticles, which gave her 
ve]^ great pleasure. She did not fail to telfher husband 
in the evening that he had done wrong in abandoning his 
religion, and of the happiness she felt in listening to me 
* discoursing about God and ?>inging His praises. 
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i “ He was moved by her report, aud promised to return 
to France, but this did not occur until ten months more 
had passed. W e crossed in a little skiff’ to Aigues-Mortes, 
whence we went to Avignon, where, in the Church of St, 
Feter, the Vice-legate publicly I’eceived back the penitent 
renegade, to the great glory of Grod and the edification of 
all present.” 

The Vice-legate of Avignon, being fond of science and 
Arabic secrets, detained Vincent and then took him to 
Rome. He had been absent from July 1605 to 1607, and 
now wrote a long letter to his mother, telling her of his 
marvellous adventures and safe return. In a letter to his 
patron, M. de Commet, dated Rome, Feb.^ 1608, he says, 

“ I am here in Rome, continuing my studies'; supported by 
tire Vice-legate, who desires my advancement, on account 
of my having shown him some curious things that I leaimed 
from the Turk, my master. Among other things was the 
mirror of Archimedes, an artificial means of making a 
corpse speak, by which this misei’able man deceived the 
people, telling them that Mahomet thus made known to 
him Ills will. He was anxious to enjoy the sole reputation 
of knowing these things, which he .sometimes exhibited 
before his Holiness and the Cardinals. His affection and 
goodness lead me to hope for the means of an honourable 
retirement by enabling me to have a re.spectable benefice 
^n France.” > 

Vincent employed most of his time at Rome in attend- 
ing the lectures of the Dominicans at the Sapien/a, and in 
the evening 7ie met at the Vice-legate’s all the illustrious 
men of the age. The peasant’s son was being prepared 
for greater things; but already lie attracted attention by 
his piety, humility, prudence, good sense, and the art of'- 
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silence midei' difficult conditions, so that he was cliosei‘v 
to take an important verbal message to Henry IV. of 
France, and was received by the king at Paris. 

He now took humble lodgings near the Hospital of 
Charity, and every nioi-ning visited the sick and wounded. 
Here ho came to know M. de HeruUe, a holy and learned 
priest, who had refused four bishoprics, and was a great 
preacher. They became great friends, and Vincent put 
himself under his direction. It happened about this time 
that Vincent shared a room witli a countryman of his, a 
jnstice of the peace, named Dulon. The judge went out 
early one morning on business, and forgot to dose the 
cabinet where his money was, some five hundred francs. 
"Vincent was po®rly and in bed, awaiting some medicine 
which was. coming. The boy who brought tire medicine 
.saw the money in the cabinet and put it in his pocket, 
When the judge came home he missed his purse, questioned 
Vincent about it, grew angry, and drove his companion 
from the room. Not content with this, he publicly accused 
Vincent of the theft, and one evening, at the house of 
M. de Berulle, before a distinguished company, he treated 
Vincent with disrespect as a thief. They all turned l;o 
look on Vincent, and M. de Berulle said, “ My friend, 
what is this the judge saj.s ? ” 

« God knoAvs the truth,” replied the humble priest, with 
an air of modesty and sweetne.ss that won the whole 
company. 

Some months later the little boy who. stole the money 
was arre.sted for other tlit;fts, and confe.ssed this «>ne to the 
veiy jfixlge from whom he had stolen it. The judge at 
once wrote to Vincent, humbly craving his pardon. « Send 
it. in Avriting at oime, or I shall come to visit you Avith a 
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i'ope round my neck.” But for six moiith.s this scandal 
had been hanging over him, making him sad and dejected. 
However, the clearing of his character came at last. Soon 
he accepted tlie cure of Clichy, a poor parish near Paris, 
with a few large houses. Here for a short time he delighted 
in serving his poor, and they loved him so that they all 
obeyed his slightest word. But M. de Berulle was only 
testing Vincent, and had other* things in store for him. 
“You are to enter the family of Count de Gondi,” said 
he, “ one of tire highest in the kingdom.” “I left with 
sorrow my little Church,” says Vincent ^ “my eyes were 
bathed rin tears, and I blessed the men and women who 
came to see me off, and whom I loved so much.” 

In the De Gondi estates there were eight thousand sorfls 
— “ subjects ” of Mine, de Gondi, as she called’ them. For 
one hundred and nine years tliis family had monopolised the 
see of Paris, and other members were cardinals or deans, 
supporters of many orders and hospitals. Vincent was to 
spend twelve years with the branch of this family, whose 
head was Admiral of the Galleys. This nobleman'’s wife 
was devoted to religion and good works ; .she had a Grecian 
profile of the greatest purity and delicacy, and seemed 
absorbed in heavenly contemplation. Her three sons were 
to be Vincent’s pupils; of these "che third was the future 
Cardinal de Betz;, who learned .seven language.s — Hebi-cw, 
Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanisli, German, and French. Vin- 
cent’s infiuence over the pai'ents was not less than that 
he won over the sons. One day he heard that Philippe- 
Era manned, his patron, was to fight a duel; after saying 
Mass the prie.st-tutor went and knelt by the count after 
all had retired. “ Permit me, my lord,” he .said, “ to 
liave a word with you. I, understand you are about ^to 
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fight a duel. I declare to you on the part of our Lord;S 
whom you have been adoring, that if you do not abandon 
this wicked design. He will exei'cise His justice on you and 
your posterity.” ** 

The count, moved by these words, promised before the 
altar to leave it to God to avenge him. 

Vincent found the countess too meditative and scrupu- 
lous ; he tried to draw her out of herself by doing works 
of charity. She visited the poor in their hovels, comforted 
the sick, and by her kind and gracious pre.sence raised and 
consoled all she met. This lady left a large sum for 
missions to the villages, and it may have been one,of these 
missions which rekindled in Vincent’s heart his love of the 
p*oor, Anyhov^^he went up to Paris, and thence sent in 
his resignation of tutor, to the great dismay of his patrons. 
The countess wrote him an impassioned appeal to return 
“ for the salvation of our family and of many others, tow-ards 
whom you might exercise chainty.” But Vincent, though 
deeply moved by her letter, thought he ought to .stay at 
Ch^tillon, of which he was now' cure. It w'as full of very 
ignorant, irreligious people, and his work was needed. 

One day a notorious duellist. Count Rougemont, came 
to his church. The sermon so powerfully affected him that 
he sought the priest am? fell at his knees. His contrition 
was such that he sold his Rougemont estate and devoted 
the money to the relief of the poor. In fact, Vincent de 
Paul had much ado to prevent his making himself a beggar. 
“I will go to heaven stript of aU things,” ho said to the 
cure. However, he could not bring himself t(% cast away 
Ills good sword, which he loved, which had slain so many 
of his enemies. But one day, while he was riding, a sense 
oif .shame seized him. He pulled in his horse, dismounted, 
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?:lrew Iiis sword, and broke it into fragments on a rock. Then, 
mounting liis horse, he cried, “ At last, then, I am free ! ” 
Soon there occurred an event which, simple in itself, 
yet gaA’c rise to one of Vincent’s great reforms. The priest 
had been asking for the sympathy and charity of his con- 
gregation for a poor family near Chatillon who were very 
ill. In the afternoon he set out Avith a friend to visit the 
afflicted folk, and as he w'ent he Avas siu’prised to meet 
.several per.sons Avho, moved by his Avords, had hastened to 
gh'e a.s.sistaiu'c. 

“ Behold,” said Vincent, “noble but ill-regulated charity. 
These poor people are provided Avith too much now, while 
others are in distress, and soon they will be in Avant just as 
before.” 

He discussed the affair Avith some ladies, ktggested to 
them to club together to vi,sit the needy every day—- and 
thi.s Avas the beginning of the “Association of Charity,” 
whose members Avere .styled “ Ladies of Charity.” After 
three months of experiment, officers Avere appointed, and 
rules Avritten, one of which thus enters into detail 

“The lady who visits .shall get the food from the 
treasurer, cook it, and bringing it to the invalids, cheer- 
fully and kindly salute them on entering their apartment. 
Slie shall arrange the tr.ay on the bed, .spreading a napkin 
over it, and placing on it a glass, spoon, and roll of bread. 
Next she shall Av.ash the sick person’s hands, say Grace, and 
then, having poured out the .soup, and put the meat on a 
plate, she shall arrange all on tlie tray. She shall kindly 
invite the '■‘nek person to cat, for the love of Jesus Christ 
and His Blessed Mother, doing all in a spirit of lovi^'as if 
dealuAg with her own child. "While conversing in this spirit 
about our I.ord, she .shall try-to cheer tire invalid if down,- 
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cast, cutting his food, and pouring out the drink.” Thesa 
and other rules were approved by the Archbishop of Lyons 
in 1617; thus for the fir-st time was ^organised the visita- 
tion of the poor and sick by ladies of the world, free from 
every bond or vow, still living in their homes, and only 
visiting with the consent of husbands or parents. This 
homely beginning has developed into an institution which 
is spreac^ all over the world. 

Meanwhile Mine, de Gondi vvas moving great person- 
ages to persuade Pere Vincent to return to her family, on 
the ground that he might extend and multiply his charit- 
able works, aided by their patronage and wealth? So he 
left Chatillon and returned, to establish his Association in 
thirty or fort^ villages on the De Gondi estate, being 
helped at .every turn by the good and charitable countess. 
He now took laymen as well as ladies to assist him in his 
work, and he did all he could to help the genuine poor and 
put doOT beggars. The poor were prohibited from begging, 
under penalty of having the aid withdrawn, and the public 
were forbidden to give alms. Such was the origin of charity 
organisation, a thing long unknown in England, where 
armies of tramp.s, who do not wish to work quite so much 
as they profess, still move from one workhouse to another. 

The next work which the Pere Vincent de Paul 
attempted was the reform of the galley-slaves. M. de 
Gondi, his patron, was the Admiral of the Galleys; in 
other words, was in command of the Mediterranean 
Squadron. A galley was in the seventeenth century a long, 
low vcjii^fil, not very high out of the water, canning' about 
four hundred men, with five large and twelve small guns. 
It was propelled by three hundred rowers, and cari'ied 
about one hundred and twenty soldiers. 
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* These rowers were criminals .sentenced to this horrible 
work, hence the name galley-slave or outcast. They were 
fastened to the seat l^y chains, and bound together in pairs. 
Their neck and shoulders were bare, and a red cap covered 
the head. The chief officer stood at the stern, near tlie 
captain, to receive the word of command ; while the second 
and third officers were respectively in the middle and at 
the prow, all three brandishing lashes over the bare ^boulders 
of the galley-slaves. When the captain gave the order to 
start, the chief officer signalled with his whistle, and the 
second and third began to strike tlie bai’e shoulders of the 
rowers with their whips, just as the driver of a coach urges 
forward his team. If one of them flagged, the captain 
shouted, « Double the lashes.” If the wreTch fell fainting 
on ins oar, then he was lashed till he came to, -or till he 
died. In this case he was thrown overboard. In a storm 
in the Gulf of Lion, when the howling north wind drove 
down, you might have heard the moaning of the men, the 
terrible howls of the smitbeii slave.s, the creaking of the 
timber mingling with the clank of chains and straining of 
oar,s. Again, in the summer, the .sun shone down on 
blistered shoulders tortured by mosquitoes, and foetid odours 
varied the misery that none could eseape. 

At this time France had a score of galleys, rowed by 
6000 slave.?, and manned by 2500 soldiers. They were 
" .stationed at Toulon, Marseilles, Aigue.s-Mortes, and Nar- 
boune, and their main duty was to chase away Turkish and 
Moorish corsairs, ■-and protect the coast; they had to scour 
the Mediterranean, visit every port and secret ercajk, and 
capture or sink all pirate vessels. In the year 1620 M. de 
Gondi had left Marseilles with seven well-armed galley.s, 
and came upon two pirate .ships near Oran, which he forced 
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to surmider. Forty Christians were found chained, to the 
seats of these two ships, and 150 arme/ Tm-ks were taken 
prisoners. This i.s only one specimen^ of the sort of service 
which these galleys pei-foi-med. 

Before they started for Toulon and Marseilles the galley- 
slaves had to stay some time in the Baris dungeons. These 
prisons Vincent de Paul obtained permission to visit; he 
found t^ieiu damp, and dark, and unhealthy. The slaves 
were chained to the walls, and they had nothing to eat but 
black bread and water. If they were ill, they must get 
better or die, without .special care or doctor. Vermin 
covered their sores, and the stench of the place 'was well- 
nigh insupportable. From these prisons the priest went 
direct to the *5kdniiral de Gondi, and put before him in 
eloquent .terms the state of these poor wretches. The 
Admiral, a good man and upright, expressed sorrow, but 
could see no remedy for the evils of the system. 

“ But I can ! ” cried the priest, with flashing eyes ; « at 
least we can try to do good to their souls. Give me leave 
to go amongst them, sir.” With full power he then went 
among these outcasts, encouraging them by his loving 
pre.sonce, and raising their sinking hearts to God. So he 
tried to teach them t^j^arry their cross in a .spirit of atone- 
ment. • He was assisted by two young priests, and in a few 
weeks a marked change was observed in the bearing of the 
galley-, slaves. A lai-ge ho.spital was bought in the Kue St. • 
Honore, and thither the whole gang were transferred, much 
to their comfort and the improvement of soul and body. 
The king, hearing of this heroic devotion ansi the good 
lesults, in-stituted a new office of Cliaplaiu-General of the 
Galleys of France, and appointed Vincent de Paul as the 
Urst chaplain, to rank in prAsedence above all other chap- 
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kins. On February 1 % 1619, the first Chaplain-General, 
entered on his nev, office, and resolved to visit all the 
prisons. He began yith Marseilles, the largest and worst, 
where the most hardened ci’imiuals were to be found. Here 
a strange incident happened. It .seems that Louis XIII., 
finding the Brittany fleet too weak to attack La llochelle, 
had ordered the Mediterranean galleys to pass through tlie 
Straits of Gibraltar. M. de Gondi put out to sea,^but left 
ten galleys at Marseilles to be equipped and made up to 
their full numbers. But there were not enough galley- 
■slaves to fill up the places, .so prisoners from ordinary pri.sons 
were drafted in to serve on the galleys. 

Amongst these latter Vincent de Paul noticed one young^ 
man who was sobbing and crying piteously. *Tle asked him 
the cause of his misery, and was answered. “It is -because I 
am leaving my wife and little children in great poverty : 
and now who will work for them ? I have not deserved so 
great a punishment for my slight oft'ence against the law.” 
The chaplain made further inquiries, found that the slave 
had spoken the truth, but, as the galley was on the point 
of starting, he could not get him reprieved. There wa.s 
only one thing to be done ; it was not lawful, but pity 
mastered prudence. He somehow ^anaged. to exchange 
places with the galley-slave, got himself chained to the seat, 
and .sent off the pri.soner in his soutane. He was not recog- 
*nised until some time afterwards, and hastened to leave 
Marseilles, as his biographer says, “ more ashamed of his 
virtue than others "fire of their vice.” On the return of the 
fleet he organised a mission, and placed two priest.s on each 
galley, and, after a month’s work, much good was done' 
among the unhappy creatures. 

Of Vincent de Paul’s efl’Orts to improve the French 
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clergy we cannot now speak. The Ladie^ of Charity occu- 
pied much of his time and thought. I^itablisliecl in 16i34!, 
their first duty had been to assist the sick in the Hotel 
Dieu, but soon their sphere was enlarged: they looked 
after prisoners for debt and other outciists. One evening, 
as Vincent de Paul was returning from a mission, he found 
a beggar lying against the wall. The wretch Wiis engaged 
ill maimjng an infant, in order to excite more compassion 
from the public when he went to beg. Vincent, horror- 
stmck at the sight, cried, “ Ah, you savage I you have 
deceived me. At a distance I mistook you for a man.” 
Then he took the little victim in his arms and carried him 
to the Couche, where foundlings were kept. He saw its 
evils at a glance : a small house, into which three or four 
hundred children were admitted every year, where children 
were bought and sold and allowed to die unbaptized. He 
put the case before the Ladies of Charity, the queen, and 
the great lords, collected a large sum, and took over the 
care of the foundlings. But the civil war of the Fronde 
had impoverished both rich and poor, and only the priest’s 
burning words and zeal moved the ladies to continue the 
work of rescuing these infants. He next employed laymen 
in the service of the Jigor, and insisted on the recognition 
of tho dilfereuce between poor and beggar. Poverty, he 
said, is in the order of Divine Providence. Begging is a 
disgrace to society ; it is the mother of every vice, and a ■ 
menace to civilisation. The Sisters of the Poor, many of 
them simple girls from the villages, wei-e going aliout in 
their grey habit and large white head-dre.ss, thcnrf;ornettc of 
the period. When some suggested they should wear a veil, 
« No,” said Pere Vincent ; “ modesty is their veil.” 

■» They were much needed* by France when the country 
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was sufferhig from the evils of war. Por in those days 
hired mercenaries iVed on the enemy whom they were in- 
vading ; their chief /ibject was to strike terror into the 
people. Men and women were killed, harvests were destroyed, 
villages burnt, until a great famine, followed by plague, swept 
over the land. For fifteen years the country people had 
been thus persecuted by friend and foe. 

The carcases of horses and dogs were devoured ; j;he bark 
on the trees and the clay on the roads were greedily eaten. 
Mothers killed mid cooked their infants, and the streets 
of towns were crowded by half-naked victims of hunger. 
Monasteries and nunneries were pillaged and burnt, the 
castles were plundered, and the land was not sown, for even 
the rich were now as the poor. A nobleman, who asked 
for aid for his .sick daughter, was told that assistance was 
only given to the poor. “Alas!” he replied, “ I am of 
that number, for a cup of cold water is all that my daughter 
has had these two days.” 

To meet some of this extraordinary distress, Pere Vin- 
cent, at the age of sixty-six, set himself to work, It has 
been computed that he. distributed in charity nearly one 
million pounds sterling; but he gives the praise to the 
givers. “ O ladies, does not the pneital of these things 
move you ? Providence has designed to make use of- .some 
ladies in Paris to succom* the desolated provinces. No 
•'country possesses a precedent for it. No ; it was a heroism 
reserved for you.” Queens and princesses had sent their 
jewels to his fund?, and a paper was founded, called the 
Magazine Charity, for he recognised how strangely we 
imitate one another, and publicity won more recruits to' 
his cause. 

He sent his Sisters of Charity by twos and threes to- 
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battlefields and dangerous places, praisipg those of them 
who died « sword in hand.” He insisj^,d on four cardinal 
points. First, to rescue the starving ; ^id for this he started 
cheap soup dinners. As usual, he worked it out into the 
most minute details. For every hundred persons a large 
vessel was to be procured, containing five cans of water, in 
which were to be cut up twenty-five pounds of bread, two 
of drippjng, four pints of peas or other vegetables. We 
must remember that tli&se were the fir.st soup-kitchens known 
to history. 

The second point was to bury the dead; for towns, 
villages, highways, and fields were strewn with festering and 
decaying bodies, dangerous to health. A company of men 
was formed t^bury the dead and disinfect the houses. 
Many of these, and of his missionaries and Sisters, died of 
infection in their work. 

The third point was to buy up and collect seed for the 
land, which he ever thought was one of the best forms of 
charity. In 1650, within two months, St. Vincent had .spent 
forty thousand francs on this object. 

The fourtli point was to attend to the welfare of souls. 
It was no ordinary ministration that was needed, for during 
the w'ars all worship Ij^d been interrupted, churches plun- 
dered, and the young had been exposed to the rao.st degrading 
examples of vice. Neither sex nor age, beauty nor holiness, 
had been respected by the ruflfian mercenaries. Women and 
young girls had fled to the woods and caves for shelter, but 
were pursued torch in hand. At many places noble kdie.s 
and their daughters were banded together with ?«llage and 
shepherd girls, and driven into camps full of a brutal 
soldiery. 

» But even the Sisters of Gfharity were not always secure 
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in the midst of thcae social disorders, and some sought death 
to escape what woi'se than death. Meanwhile St. 
Vincent’s missioncrs had been sent to Barbary, for he never 
forgot the two years of slavery he spent there in his youth. 
Christians were no better treated there than before. Bather 
Guerin writes in 1647 : «We have here a little boy from 
Marseilles, aged thirteen years, whoi since he was captured, 
has endured more than a thousand strokes for the^faith of 
Jesus Christ. I went at once to his master, and, tlu’owing 
myself on my knees before him, begged of him to relent. 
He consented to surrender him for two hundred piastres, 
but, not having that, I had to borrow at interest a hundred 
crowns, and a merchant gave me the rest.” 

In I'rance the Sisters of Charity had be|l$i with attend- 
ance at the hospitals, from the hospitals they went on to 
care for the galley-slaves, then the foundlings of Paris 
had become their charge under Mdlle. de Gras; after 
that the elementary schools were undertaken by them, with 
the view of bringing up the young in piety, purity, and 
faith. Modern France has flung such considerations to 
the winds, though St. Vincent had told them that nothing 
was more worthy to be the work of a Sister of Charity. 

next labour they undertook ^s the service of the 
wounded on the battlefleld. During the wars they had 
shown themselves valiant and patient, and once so em- 
» ployed they could not be done without. Petitions for 
their presence came in from all .sides. 

“ O Si.ster.s,” siiid St. Vincent, « behold the cpieen re- 
quests tha^^you should go to Calais to take charge of the 
wounded soldiers. How you should humble yourselvoi?, 
seeing that God deigns to make use of you for such great 
ends. Men go to war to kill one another, and you, Sisters*', 
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go to repair the evils which they have dj»ne : to visit the 
wouiideds not only in France, but even^in Poland. Ah ! 
where can we find a i^ai’aUel ?" , 

St. Vincent was now in hi.s seventy-ninth year, and he 
was pressed to give 3.‘ules to thi.s new order of Sisters. He 
decided that the Mother-General should be chosen from 
the Sisters themselves; they were not to be like nuns, to 
make no jierpetual vow, but only a vow for one year ; they 
were to use the common dress of the time, and not to have 
special chaplains ; they were to be composed of widows and 
young girls, and to choose their Superior for a term of 
three years after the death of Mdlle. de Gras. There was 
to be no distinction amongst them ; all were to be equal in 
humility. 

In 1660 Mdlle. de Gi’as died, and Fere Vincent began 
to fail. When he fell asleep in the daytime, he would tvake 
up and apologise, or say with a .smile, « It is the brother, 
sleep, which goes before the sister, death.” 

He felt his end approaching, and bade good-bye to 
Count de Gondi, who, since his wife’s death, had become 
a Priest of the Oratory, and to the Count’s third son, his 
former pupil, now Cardinal de Ketz, Archbi.shop of Paris. 
On Monday, September;, S7, 1660, Pere Vincent peacefully 
passed away at four in the morning, the hour at which, for 
forty years, he had risen to pray. He was buried in the 
choir of the church of Saint Lazare, the Papal Nuncio, 
bossuet, and all the distinguished men and women of Pari.s 
being present. Those who knew St. Vincent described him 
as having eyes deeply set, very bright and peiii^rating, a 
large forehead, nose rather thick, showing his humble origin, 
a finely formed mouth, an air of gi-avity and deep humility. 
Fer pure theory he had no tSiste, neither did he possess a 
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poetical imagination — though imagination he must have 
had to have been Capable of so true a sympathy. 

But in practical^ questions he had no equal. His pene- 
tration was marvellous — ^nothing escaped him. When a 
new scheme was proposed to him, he saw at a glance its 
advantages and disadvantages, its helps and its liindrances. 
To penetration was joined a great courage ; he confronted 
the long delays of Rome and the prejudices of society, and 
compelled the great ones of the earth to recognise his 
divine mission. To courage he added common-sense, the 
peasant’s wisdom, “the mastery of life,” as Bossuet calls 
it, and, to crown all, he had a genius for organisation, as 
is shown by the orders and associations which he regulated. 
« When God made man’s heart, the nobiesCsentiment He 
placed in it was kindness,” says Bossuet, In St. Vincent 
de Paul this gift was boundless, tempered indeed by 
common-sense — for he was not content to feel pity for 
the unfortunate ; he tried to relieve them. He loved the 
poor, but he hated beggars. What would he have thought 
of modern Italian churches, infested with beggars ? Lastly 
he did not begin his great work till he was fifty ; but when 
he began a thing he always brought it to a good conclusion. 
This good priest was canonised by^Pope Clement XII. in 
the year 1737.^ . 

' From Mgr. Bougaud’s "Life of St. Vincent de Paul,” by kind 
permission of the translator’s brother, Mr. P. I. Brady, and Messrs. 
Longmans & Co. 
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JOHN HOWARD AND PRISONS 

Born 172C— Lives near Betlford — At school near London— Studies medioine 
— Marries an elderly widow — At her death he travels— Made prisoner 
o£ wiir at Brest— His first experience o£ prisons— Marries Henrietta 
Leeds— Life at Lymington — Beforms the village — Loses his wife and 
has a son — More travels— Visits prisons — Prefers Holland — Made High 
Sheriff of Bedfordshire and gets access to gaols — Reforms abuses— 
The Fleet Prison — Brutalities of the warders — Commended by House 
• of Oommons-irfitigjijds three years in visiting English prisons— Publishes 
his notes— Visits foreign prisons — TheEussian knout — His son becomes 
derangecl — Howard catches fever at Cherson and dies 1790 — His 
success and reforms 

J OHN HOWARD, the man who did so much to im- 
prove the prison-life of debtor's and criminals in the 
eighteenth century, was the son of a Dissenter, an 
Independent, who had carpet warehouses in Long Lane, 
Smithfield. He also owned a small patrimony at Carding- 
ton, near Bedford, and some property in Enfield. John 
Ploward was born about 1125 ; his mother, whose maiden 
name was Choliuley, died during his early infancy; John, 
being weak and sickly, was sent to a cottager residing on 
his father’s estate at Cardington. Here he was nursed with 
care and kindness, and grew so attached to the country life 
and the simple villagers that he afterwards chose this house 
as his home. Perhaps these first impressions of^phildhood 
rendered him more sympathetic to all cases of poverty and 
distress. When he was old enough, his fatlier sent him 
tf> a school near London, where the sons of the richer 
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Dissenbers usualllw went ; but after seven years spent there, 
during which he'\indignantly confessed he learnt nothing 
well, he was bransi^rred to Mr. Eames’ Academy. This 
was a learned man, a friend of Sir Isaac Newton, the tutor 
of Archbishop Seeker; but Howard left soon, with only a 
slight knowledge of French, and was bound apprentice to a 
iv'holesale grocer in Watling Street, London. 

A sum of £700 was paid as premium to f 5 ficure for 
.fohn separate rooms, and he had permission to keep a 
servant and two saddle-horses. Soon after the elder 
Howard died, leaving his daughter £8000 and to his son 
an ample fortune. The old gardener at his father’s resi- 
dence at Clapton used to tell a story of how young Master 
John would come pimctually to the gtirHen wall just as 
the baker’s cart was going past, when he would buy a 
loaf, throw it over the wall, and, on entering the garden, 
would say men'ily, “Harry, look among the cabbages 
yonder : you might find something of use for youi' family.” 

On coming of age John Howard went abroad for 
about two years : on his return he took lodgings at Stoke 
Newington, where he studied medicine. It is said that ho 
often rode on horseback with a book in his pocket, when 
he would dismount, turn his horse to graze, and spend 
several hours in reading and thinking. Possibly he could 
trust his horse not to stray too far away, .and was not 
rpiite so distrait as the late Professor Conington, who, on 
meeting a friend, dismounted and left his .steed unattached, 
while he advanced to shake hands. That steed, to the 
Professor’>disraay, returned incontinently to his stable. 

Ilow.ard in his twenty-fifth year married a widow much 
older than himself, perhaps in gratitude for the care with 
which she had nursed him iir his sickness. She, howevew, 
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died about three years after, and Howaiiil divided most of 
his furniture amongst his poorer neiahbours. The old 
gardener used to say, “ That there’s /my little dividend, 
sir — a bedstead and bedding, a table, half-a-dozen chairs, 
a new scythe, and a guinea ! he was a kind yomig gentle- 
man.” Howard was plunged into melancholy by the death 
of his wife, and resolved to travel whei-e he could help 
others Iws happy than himself. So he selected Lisbon, 
which had just been overtlirown by a teridble earthquake. 
In 1756 he set sail in the Hanover for Portugal; but in 
the bay she was captured by a French privateer, and 
Howard found himself a prisoner of war. After being 
kept forty hours without food or water he was carried 
into Bre.st anff (SJnfined in the castle. He and liis com- 
panions were cast into a loathsome dungeon ; and after 
some delay a joint of mutton was thrown down to them, 
which they had to tear to pieces and gnaw like dogs. 

Howard says in his first book on prisons ; « I lay six 
nights on straw, and, ob-serving how cruelly my countr^mien 
were used there and at Morlaix, whither I was carried 
next, I, as soon as I got my parole, corresponded with 
the Engli.sh prisoners at Brest, Morlaix, and Dinan. I 
found that many hundreds had perished in prison ; so 
when I. came to Fhigland I made known to the ‘ Com- 
mis.sioners of Sick and Wounded Seamen’ the sundry 
particulars. llomonstrances were made to the French 
court, and our sailors had redress. Perhaps what 1 
suffered on this occa.sion increased my sympathy with 
the unhappy prisoners, whose case is the subje(it^ of this 
boolc.” 

Once more in England, Howard retired to Cardington, 
which he improved and enlarged, though his well-known 
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aversion from ai^ country sports rather kept his neigh- 
bours from the h(^use. He was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and^prrote some papers on cold and heat. 
In 1758 he married Henrietta, daughter of Edward Leeds, 
Sergeant-at-law; but her weak health induced him to buy 
an estate near Lyinington. It is interesting to observe 
that here for three years ho lived on the best terms with 
his poor neighbours, whereas the previous owner had been 
compelled to set steel traps, engines, and guns in order to 
preserve himself from their hostilities. The village of 
Cardington, to which they returned after three years* 
absence, had been noted for its profligacy and vice ; but 
new cottages and kind and wise treatment soon worked a 
great diange. Each cottage had its little" garden, work 
was found for all, and the incondgibly idle .had to go 
elsewhere ; it was a condition of their tenancy that they 
should attend some place of worship and abstain from 
gambling, cock-fighting, and public-houses ; schools were 
built at his expense, in which the girls were taught reading 
and needlework, the boys reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
In 1765 his wife gave birth to a son, but her .strength 
gave way, and she died within the month. Howard found 
a nurse for his child, and presently went to Bath, London, 
and Holland. Next year he travelled to Genqya and 
Milan. In Italy he observes how many Saints’ days 
enforce idleness — “poor creatures prevented from getting 
their daily bread, thou-sands idling and miserable in the 
streets.” In a letter written from Abbeville, January 1770, 
he saysj.»“I was seven days re-crossing the Alps; the 
quick descent by sledges on the snow was interesting. - I 
returned to Geneva. There are some exemplary persons ; 
yet the principles of one of •■the vilest men (Voltaire), with 
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the cori'uptioiis of the French, who fire;, within one mile 
of the city, have greatly debased its ancient purity and 
splendour. I .spent fibout ten day.s the dirty city of 
Paris. The streets are so narrow, with no footpaths, that 
there is no .stirring out hut in a coach. I am now on my 
route to Holland, a favoimte country of mine — the only 
one, except our own, where propriety and elegance are 
mixed. ^Above all, I e.steem it for religious liberty.” 

It i.s strange what differences have been made in TiO 
year.s ! Paris a dirty city, with no .shop-windows and no 
pavement ! and to be seven clays in ciussing the Alps ! 

Again in May he writes from Rome : “ Over the 
Apemiine Mountains into Italy — three or four days in 
passing. For Tuaiiy miles there i.s hardly a three-foot road, 
■with precipices into the sea ; but llie mules are so sure- 
footed there is nothing to fear. Through the mercy and 
goodness of God I travel plea.santly on. In Rome the 
Pope passed me yestei’day; he waved his hand to bless 
me. I bowed; but, not icneoling, some of the cardinals 
were displeased. But I never can, or will, bow down to 
any human creature ; but — that cruellest of all inventions, 
the Inquisition, stops all mouth-s.” 

Tile foregoing extract shows Howard’s piety, his reli- 
gious fi'cedom, and iilso tlic efiect of his ill education in 
English grammar. 

A visitor at Cardinghon thus describes Howard : — 

“ He was not di.sposed to tidk much. He sat but a 
short time at tiilile, and was in motion *during the whole 
day. On the Sabbath he ate little or no di^nlel•, and 
spent the interval between divine .service in a private room 
alone. He had prayers in his family every morning and 
eijening. He was very ah.stcn*ious, lived chiefly upon vege- 
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tables, and drain ■ no Aviiie or spiidts. He hated praise, 
and when his works of benevolence were once mentioned, 
‘Pooh! only a wlihn of mine,’ he remarked slightingly, 
and changed the subject.” 

In 1773 Howard was offered the Shrievalty of Bedford- 
shire. As he was dispensed from the usual condition of 
receiving the Holy Communion according to the rites of 
tlie Anglican Church, he accepted it, thereby rendering 
himself liable to a severe penalty. 

It was the holding of this office which gave John 
Howard the first opportunity of beginning his life’s great 
work. 

Most high .sheriffs before him had been simply society 
le.aders. Howard was always .seeking soitle ifleans of doin|; 
good. He at once, by virtue of his office, . demanded 
admission into Bedford Gaol — the gaol where Bunyan had 
composed the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” At once he began to 
rectify grievous abuses and to make better regulations. 

In his book on prisons he writes — 

“ The distress of prisoners came first under my notice 
when I was Sheriff' of Bedford. I saw .several declared not 
guilty who, after being confined for months, were dragged 
back to gaol and locked up again till they .should pay sundry 
fees to the g.aoler, the clerk of assize, &c.,” for the following 
notice was sirspended in Bedford Gaol : « All persons that . 
come to this place, either by warrant, comniitnient, or 
verbally, must pay before being discharged fifteen shillings 
and fourpeiice tp the gaoler and two .shillings to the 
turnkey.” 

In order to redress this hardship, Howard applied to 
the justices of the county for a .salary to the gaoler instead 
of his fees. As the justices wanted a precedent ^)r 
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charging the county with this expense, Hijward rode about 
to various prisons in search of one ; but he found that tlie 
same injustice was pi’actised in all. jSowever, he was by 
this led on to visit most of the county gaols in England. 
A report on the Fleet Prison in London gives us a vivid 
picture of the condition of gaols just before Howard's time. 

It is almost amusing to find in the table of fees this 
item : «'4L’o the tipstafl* for being taken into custody, 
£1, 10s. Od." Not so amusing to the poor man who, on 
being fomid not guilty, has to remain in gaol till his friends 
can pay the fee. Again, every prisoner pay^s at his entrance 
into the house of the tipstaft' six shillings towards a bowl 
of punch. 

Even those kind-hearted persons who tried to help 
were sometimes attacked by the gaolers and lodged in 
prison. 

Thomas Hogg, piissing by the door of the Fleet, 
stopped to give charity to the prisoners at the grate, and 
being seen by James Barnes was seized and forced into 
Corbett’s sponging-house, where he was detained for nine 
months without any cause given or legal authority what- 
soever. 

We must remember that mo.st of the pinsoners in these 
days were in gaol for debt, some of them being the victims 
of other men’s greed and wrong. 

The report mentions amongst others tire case of Captain 
John Mackpheadris, who was in the Fleet for debt owing 
to the failure of a friend. Bambridge, the warden of the 
prison, charged him an extravagant price for a %rnished 
ro6m, w'hich sum the prisoner refused to pay. 

On this the warden, assisted by Barnes, broke open the 
roam and took away several things of value ; then he locked 
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Mackphetulris out, of his room iind forced him to lie in the 
open yard. The prisoner tried to make the best of it by 
building himself a Rttle hut as protection from the weather. 
Bambridge, seeing hi.s iiiicoiicern, said, “ Oh ! my gentleman 
is easy. I will put him into the .strong room by to- 
morrow,” and he ordered Barnes to jjull down his little 
hut. The poor prisoner, being in an ill .state of health, 
as the night was rainy, was put to great distrc.ss. r 

About eleven o’clock at night Bambridge attacked him 
with hi.s sword, but by good fortune was prevented from 
killing him. Next morning the warden came with a 
detachment of soldiers and ordered the prisoner to be 
dragged to the lodge and ironed with great iion>w on whidi 
the other aslced by what authority he was so cruelly used. 
“By mine,” said Bambridge, and put irons on his legs 
which wTre too small ; so that, in forcing them on, his legs 
were like to have been broken. The prisoner complained 
of the grievous pain. The warden replied, “Yes, I do it 
on purpo.se to torture you.” 

“ But by the law of England no man may be tortured.” 

“I’ll do it lirst, and answer for it afterwards, you 


devil ! ” 

Thereat the prisoner was dragged away to the dungeon, 
where he lay without a bed, loaded with irons .so- closely 
riveted that they kept him in continual tortuj-o and mortified 
his legs. 

After some time his irons were changed ami a surgeon 
directed to dress'his legs. But he was lamed for life. 

The,, prisoner petitioned the judge.s, who reprimanded 
Bambridge, and declared that a gaoler could not iron’ a 
man before he was found guilty of a crime ; but it being- 
out of term they could not give the prisoner any satis- 
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taction ! "J.lie upshot was that the prusor-ev had to give the 
warden six guineas and bear the cliavges of prosecution, 
which came to one hundred pounds. ^ 

From this story we can see how unfortunate delators, 
who might be most honourable and highly educated citizens, 
were entirely at the mercy of a cruel, grasping warden or 
gaoler. 

BaniJn'idge’s conduct to Captain Sinclair was equally 
brutal ; for he rushed into his room one night with a dark 
lantlvorn, followed by an armed guard, and without any 
provocation pushed his lanthorn into Captain Sinclair’s 
face, seized him rudely by the collar and cried, “ Come 
with nie i” As Sinclair asked why he was so treated, 
Bambridge for reply struck him with his cane on the head 
and shoulders. And yet Captain Sinclair was an officer 
who had in the late wars distinguished himself by the 
greatest courage and gallantry in the serwice of his country. 

He bore the insults patiently, but refused to leave his 
room. 

« I will ram this cane down your thi'oat ! Stab him, 
lads, with your dagger’s ! di-ag him down to the lower 
dungeon.” 

They did so, and kept the captain confined in that 
damp .find loathsome place till he had lost the use of his 
limbs and memory. 

Howard began his inspection of prisons in 1773. There 
were most terrible revelations of cruelty and neglect: seldom 
did he find any ventilation or straw to* lie upon : sewers 
were often stopped up, and gaol fever was rampj^it ; some 
efungeons were very damp, and rats ran over the prisoners 
as they slept. 

» At Ely, as the gaoler considered, the prison unsafe, he 
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had chained the'- prisonevs down on their hack upon the 
wet fioor: they wore an iron collar with spikes about their 
necks, and a heavy ^ron bar over their legs. 

At Launceston, in Cornwall, Howard notes, “ Dungeons 
all very ofFensive ; no chimney, no water, no sewers, damp 
earth floors, no infirmary. Prisoners chained two or three 
together ; provisions let do\™ through a hole (9 l.)y 8 inches) 
in the floor of the room above (used as a chapel)- Many 
die here of fever." 

In 1774) Howard was examined before a Committee of 
the House of Commons, and in eon.sequcnce, when the House 
met, Sir Tliomas Clavering reported that “ he was directed 
to move the House that John Howard, Esq., jp, exiled in tp 
the bar, and that Mi’. Speaker do acquaint him that 4:he 
House are very sensible of the humanity and sieal which 
have led him to visit the several gaols of this kingdom." 

On visiting the Fleet Prison in London he found the 
debtors had a dirty billiard table to play on, and in the 
court they could play skittles, Mi.ssi&sippi, fives, and tennis ; 
many butchers and others used to come in from the street 
to play and gamble and drink. There w'ere 243 prisoners, 
who with their wives and children amounted to 475. 

In many counties he found that it was the practice to 
confine lunatics in the common gaols. At Hull they used 
to have the Assize but once in seven years : thus for any 
^ time short of that the innocent might be .sent to languish 
in squalor and hunger and disease, without even straw to 
lie on, and with madmen screaming all night at their side. 

Manj^ died untried : death often reprieved the thief 
and murderer. “Peacock, a murderer, was in prison at 
Hull nearly three years ; before his trial the principal 
witness died, and the criminal was acquitted.” " 
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111 his foreign visits he remarks on the eleanliness of 
Holland ; but at Mnmiheiin he says, « Prisoners committed to 
this house are received iit form with what is called the bieii 
venue (welcome). A machine is brought out in which are 
fastened their neck, hands, and feel. Then are they stripjied 
and have, according a.s the magistrate orders, the grand 
venue of twenty to thirty stripes, the deuii- venue of eighteen 
to tivei'\J-.y, or the petit venue of twelve to fifteen: after this 
they kiss the thre.sIiold and go in,” 

Howard was not long at home, after his foreign travel, 
before he set out again to see if any of the bad English 
irrisons had been improved. He inquired of gaolers whether 
^the shei^j^ijn^stioes, or magistrates ever inspected the gaols. 
No, was the universal reply ; some added, « Those gentlemen 
think that if they should come into my gaol they would 
soon be in their graves.” Even the felons said that in York 
Castle the gaoler had not been in their ivarcls for months. 

It is vei’y much to the shame of our forefathers that 
Howard found gaol-fever to be almost confmed to England: 
« I neither foimd it in Switzerland nor anywhere else on 
the Continent.” And gaol-fever killed many more prisoners 
than executions ever did. 

At Knaresboi-ough a conimou sewer from the town ran 
,throiM rIi the pz'isoTi uncovered. “ I was informed that an 
officer, confined here for del )t, took in with him a dog to 
defend him from vermin ; but the dog wms soon destroyed,* 
and the ijrisoner’s face much disfigured by them.” 

By the close of 1776 Howard had spent three years in 
visiting the noisome prisons of England at the great risk 
*f«!if*?!?ffching fever ; he had travelled more than ten thousand 
miles, and had been thanked by Paidiament. lie now 
•occupied himself in having kis note.s made ready for publi- 
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cation. His sei'vant Thomasson was told to call him every 
mavniiig at two o’clock, because in the stillness of that tiiv\c 
he could best revise his proof-sheets. At seven lie dressed, 
llnished breakfast by eight, and then went to the printing- 
oHice at Warrington, w'here he remained seveml hours. 
Wlien the Ijook was i-eady he gave awrny copie.s to most of 
the principal men in the • kingdom, and fixed the price so 
low that no profit was possible. ^ 

Howard’s mode of travelling, was not very luxurious. 
He generally rode on hox'seback, about forty miles a day. 
When in Ireland, or the Highlands of Scotland, he would 
stop at one of the poor cabins that .stick up a rag by way 
of a sign, and get a little milk. When he^ggij^e to the^ 
town where he was to sleep, he bespoke a supper like any 
other travellei', but made his man attend him and take it 
away whilst he wa.s preparing his bread and milk. He 
always paid the waiters or postillions liberally, and if a 
postillion had been perverse on the way he desired the land- 
lord to .send him some poor widow ; to her, in the presence 
of the postillion, he would present the usual driver’s fee. 

At the death of his only sister Howard received 
J?20,000, which wa.s very welcome to him after his large 
expenditure. 

He again vi.sitefl foreign pri.sons in order to get,s(mie 
hints whereby he might introduce improvements into 
>. England. 

He was once asked what precautions he used to pre- 
serve himself from, infection in the prison hospitals. “I 
here answer that, next to the free goodnes.s and mercy of 
the Authoi- of my being, temperance and cleanliness aW-nij* 
preservatives. Trusting in Divine Providence, and believing 
myself in the way of iny duty, I visit the most noxious. 
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colls, and, wliile thus employetl, I fear no evil. I never 
enter a prison before l)reakfa,st, and if I am in an offensive 
room, I seldom draw my breatli deeply.” 

In Hnssia Howard had been told that capital puni.sli- 
inent bad been abolished. Not believing this, he drove to 
the hou.se of the executioner and asked him with an air of 
authority if he could use the knout so as to cause death in 
a short ^jime. 

a Yes, I can,” was the reply. 

« Have you ever inflicted it ” 

« Yes, the last man who was puni.shed by my hands died 
of the knout.” 

“ In jgjiu^manner do you render the blows mortal ? ” 

« By a few strokes on the sides, which carry off large 
pieces of flesh,” 

” Do you receive orders thus to inflict the punishment ? ” 

«Ido.” 

“ A^ig. 10, 1781 — I saw trvo criminals, a man and a 
woman, suffer the puni.shment of the knout, which is a w’hip 
consisting of sevei’al thongs twisted together ; they were 
conducted from priison by about fifteen hussars and ten 
soldiers. When they arrived at the place of puni.shment, 
the hussars formed themselves into a ring round the wdiip- 
ping-pgst, the drum beat a minute or two, then some 
' prayers were read, the people taking off their hats. The 
woman was taken first; and after being roughly stripped 
to the waist, her hands and feet were bound with cords to 
a post. A servant attended the executioner, both being 
stout men. The servant first marked his ground and struck 
tl]fi<:;.:.Taiiin five times on the back. Every stroke .seemed 
to penetrate into tlie flesh. But his master, thinking him 
tox) gen tle, pushed him aside, •took his place, and gave the 
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remaining twenty strokes, which were evidently more severe. 
Then the man received his sixty strokes. Both seemed but 
just alive, especially the ninn, who yet had sti’ength enough 
to receive a small donation with some sign of gratitude. 
They were conducted back to prison in a little waggon. I 
saw the woman in a very weak condition some days after, 
but coidd not find the man any more.” 

A few years afterwards the knout was abolished. 

It is a relief to note that in a prison near Shrewsbury, 
containing 338 Dutch prisoners of war, Howard discovered 
a common sailor who, out of kindne.ss or piety, was con- 
stantly attending upon his fellow-prisoner.s. He gave them 
medicines, prepared their food, and prayed bjJtjtfiiiB. Whe;^l 
asked what Howard could do for him, the sailor replied, 

“ I am quite contented, sir ; well, a cup of tea would be 
nice now and then.” About a week after, this Dutch sailor 
received a loaf of sugar, a pound of tea, and a kettle. 

In Lisbon Howard found that imprisonment for debt 
had been recently prohibited. He could gain no admittance 
into the prisons of the Inquisition, which contained nine- 
teen vaulted rooms, separated by walls six feet thick, and 
some of them were quite dark. Dn his return to London 
he heard there was an aLarniing riot at the Savoy. The 
prisoners had killed two of their keepers, and no oiro-djircd 
approach them until Howard came and insisted on entering'^ 
their prison. In vain his friends and the gaolers endeavoured 
to dissuade him: calmly he went in, among two Imndred 
rufiians, and such was the effect of his mild and benign 
manner, that they soon listened to his remonstrances, told 
him all their grievances, and at last allowed thcm.s’mvtrr'to 
be conducted back quietly to their cells. 

But this great philanthropist, who had spent so mf3fny 
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years in devising tlie better welfare of the 2'>i’isonersj found 
bad news awaitijig him at home. His son, whom he had 
treated rather severely wlien a boy, and wliom ho had seen 
li ttle of by reason of his long travels abroad, had indulged 
in vicious excesses and ruined his health, wdiile the youth’s 
violent tenq^er had estranged from him those who might 
have been his friends. Howard had his son entered as a 
Fellow-Commoner of St. John’s College, Cambridge, before 
he set out to visit the foreign lazarettos. The young 
Howard soon disgusted all the steady men of his college, 
and took u|r with the fast set, many of whom he brought 
home in the vacation to Cardington, and turned the quiet 
village ijiJA~.g. noisy bedlam. The ungoverned passions of 
the young man made some suspect that a mental derange- 
ment was- the cause of his wildness — for amongst other 
strange sym2>toms he began to suspect the servants of 
endeavouring to poison him; so that it became necessary 
to jdace him in confinement. 

Howard writes, « It is indeed a bitter affliction : a son, 
an only son ! ” On his return he found that son a raving 
maniac, bound with cords in one of the rooms at Carding- 
ton. Howard could not bear to live in that home any 
longer, and set off for London to see what reforms had beun 
mailau- He was greatly disapjiointed, and found the extor- 
tion of fees still jjermitted, and the gaols filthy and un- 
wholesome, the syston of jnmishments still vindictive, 
instead of being corrective: and in many cases he fouufl 
the gaols to be a school of vice for tlie young and innocent. 
Howard had been the first to insist on a separate cell for 
ekrh ca-imlnal, but it was long before that reform was 
carried out. 

" In Stafford Gaol he found fifty- two male felons chained 
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doAS'n, liai'Jly fourteen inches being allowed to each. The 
moisture from their breath ran down the walls; the 
dungeons were hot and oflensive, and the prisoners M^ere 
pale and ill. TJie women were in irons, and lay in another 
dungeon. Seven of the felon.s had died of the gaol-fever, 
and nine out of thirteen of the poor debtors; acquitted 
prisoners Were kept iir irons till the judge left the 
town ! r 

Howard now determined to revisit Russia, but first he 
had to appoint a guardian for his son, who was still de- 
ranged. Mr. Whitbread took upon him this responsibility 
until young Howard died in his thirty-lifth year. 

In July 1789, Howard embarked for bis journey^ 
His diary states, « In confidence on God, who has been my 
help, I cheerfully set out on my journey, and came to 
Amsterdam the 7th of July.” After visiting prisons in 
Germany, and praising those in Berlin, which he saw were 
clean and healthy, he came to Riga. Here he found .some 
who had suffered the puni.shment of the knout, whose 
nostrils were slit and their cheeks marked to denote their 
condemnation for life. Amongst these criminals was one 
who had been the knout-master at St. Petersburg, and had 
lately murdered lii.s two colleagues. For this he had been 
sentenced to 270 .strokes of the knout, and to slavgiy, for 
life. 

When he came to Chei’son, Howard was in the midst of 
general festivity, for the Russians were celebrating a recent 
victory over the Turks. But some of the Rus.sian officers 
had brought fever with them, which spread rapidly and 
swept off immhers of the inhabitants. ***'*»««»«» 

Amongst those who took part in the balls and 
masquerades was a young Wy who lived some sixtean 
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miles away. She caught the ijifcctimi, and her friends, 
hearing of Howard’.s reputation as a physician, begged the 
Englishman to see her and give his advice. 

Howard at first rei)lied that he only attended the poor 
and .such }.i.s could not aflbrd to pay for medical treat- 
ment. 

The symptoms became more alarming, and the girl’s 
friends again besought Howai'd to come. His reluctance 
aro.se chiefly from a feeling tliat it was unjust to deprive 
the local doctor.s of their just recompense. However, he 
was prevailed upon to visit the sufferer. He prescribed, 
and repeated the visit, and promised to see his patient 
^igain i4i. nece.s,s;iry. A letter which wa.s .sent to him, 
earnestly reiiucsting his attendance, miscaiTied, and did not 
reach Howard until eight days after its date. Fearing 
that fatal consequences might re.sult from the delay, he 
re.solved to set out at once, though a cold rain was falling 
in torrents, and no carriage could be obtained. 

No difficulty or fatigue should deter him from making 
the attempt. He managed to find an old dray horse, upon 
which ho rode the sixteen miles. Though he arrived .soaked 
through and tii’ed, he went .straight to the bed.side, .‘ulminis- 
tered a medicine to excite perspiration, and carefully watched 
the ro^sult. But all his skill and care and self-denial were 
of no avail, for the poor girl died the next day. l Jow,ard 

felt that he had caught the fever, returned at once to (.'licr- 
son, and did not leave his lodgings for a day tir two. Then, 
feeling better, he went out to dine with Admiral Mortlviiiof, 
and on his return tliought he had some attack of gout 
ciemiug on. He took .some saE volatile in a little tea and 
ihlt a little better, but he soon grew worse, and .Prince 
Potemkin .sent hi.s own physician to see him. One day 
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Admiral Priestiiiaii called and found Howard sitting before 
a stove in his bedroom, looking very ill. 

“ My end is fast ajiproaehiiig, Priestman. Thank you 
for coming.” 

“ Oh ! don’t talk of .such gloomy subjects ; you are 
feverish, and are only suffering from low spirits.” 

“No, no, Admiral, you are wrong; it is no gloomy 
subject. Death has no terrors for me ; it is niv event I 
always look forward to with cheerfulness, if not with 
pleasure. I am well aware that I have but a short time 
to live.” Then speaking about his funeral, he said: 
“There is a spot near the village of Dauphigny. There 
lay me quietly in the earth, place a sundial over ijry gi’ave,^ 
and let me be forgotten.” 

At this time a letter came to him from England, in- 
forming him that the writer had lately seen his son, and 
predicting that he would find him decidedly better. 

This news greatly cheered the dying man ; then he 
begged that his friend would read over the biu’ial-scrvice 
of the English Church at his funeral, and not leave it to 
the Rmssiaii priests. 

tloward died on the morning of January 20, 1790. 

In spite of Howard’s wish for a quiet fune)-al, thousands 
assembled to escort the body to the grave ; princes, soldiens, 
officers, citizens, all bent on doing honour to the memory 
of so good a man. 

Ill appearance Howard was of short stature, thin, and 
of a sallow complexion ; the kindliness of his smile lit up 
his usually serious face. He walked rapidly, and seemed to 
observe everything. Though rather strict and sevcH-e, yti:l:, 
he acted with kindness and generosity to all his servants. 

A splendid statue of Howau’d was erected in St. PaulTS 
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Cathedral, with a long insc-riptioii, in which occurs these 
wwds — 

“ From tlie throne to the dnngeoii his name was meutioiicd 
With resiiect, {Gratitude, and admiration 

And Burke said of him : “ His aim was to remember the 
forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, 
to compare and collate the distress of all men in all coun- 
tries. I? was a voyage of discovery, a circumnavigation of 
cliarity.” 

John Howard’s succe-ss in procuring the reform of 
prisons was not immediate : repeatedly he came back 
from his tours through Great Britain complaining that 
Ine could^e little progress in the work of putting down 
the abuses which he had pointed out and reported to the 
Government oflicials. But his labours were not in vain ; 
the facts which he had mai’shalled remained to sting 
Mini,sters to tardy activity, and several Acts of Parliament 
which were passed in later years owed their existence to 
him. The most important of these were 22 Geo. 3, c. 6i<, 
pas.sed in 1782, and 24 Geo. 3, c. 54, pas-sed in. 1784. The 
first of these a25plie,s to the discipline of houses of correc- 
tion, the fees of the gaolers, the fines, &c. ; the second to 
the building, repairing, and government of county gaols, 
and was the beginning of the more sanitary, modern prison, 
in which gaol-fever had less scope for its deadly venom. 

The Act of 1865 abolished the distinction between 
common gaols and houses of collection, and directed that 
im])risonment .should in all cases be separate, which is 
C(|uivale},it to solitary; this is the very point on \\dnch 
reward liad laid such stress. 
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OBERLIN IN ALSACE 

Life in Alsaoo— German sympathies ami language — Great; jgiftranoo and 
poverty—Smuggling and flogging and game-preserving— Poor pay 
the taxes—Oastles blazing— Oberlin born at Strasbnrg, 1740— His boy- : 
hood — Student in the Academy — Devotes himself to God — Tutor to 
a physician and learns medicine — Undertakes the pastorate of the 
Ban de la Roche— The people suspect him — Ho wins them over— 
Makes roads and bridges, and teaches agriculture and imports new 
seeds, provides sohools and infant schools, starts variom^dnstries — 
His great sympathy and piety and tolerance— Visitors from Bnglan'H 
came to see how he had done it all — Dies in 1826 

I F it is true that the pioneer in any new enterprise has 
the harder work and deserves the greater credit, then 
we must place the Alsatian pastor, Oberlin, in a 
high rank amongst foreign philanthropists. For he lived 
during the dark days of the French Revolution, when the 
peasantry were rude iuid ignorant, and when it had scarcely 
occurred to any one that education might both improve the 
citizen and enrich the State. 

Arthur Young, the Sulfolk squire, who travelled for 
three years in France to note agricidtural details and facts, 
reports that the country in and near Alsace was miserably 
poor. The village folk lived in hovels, only some of which 
were furnished with chimneys a.nd windows; mountains clad 
with oak timber, with steep descents and winding roads, 
rendered communication difficult. The people haft ;dl die 
appearance of being of German race— not one person in a 
hundred had a word of Fuench ; the rooms, too, in j:ho 
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hotels were warmed by stoves in the German manner ; the 
kitchen-hearth was three or four feet high in the cottages, 
and the manners, ideas, habits, and prejudices of the 
Alsatians were quite different from those of the French, 
young could hiU’dly ever find a newspaper in the small 
towns, so little interest was taken in events that were 
national and not local. The inns had one common room, 
large argl low : many tables were spread there for a molley 
company, the gentry dining at .some tables, the poor at 
others. The cooking was German, the favourite dish being 
schnii^, consisting of bacon mid fried peas. It is interesting 
to observe how the same people who now pride themselves 
on beiiyj, French, because the late war between France and 
Germany has resulted in making Alsace a German province, 
at the end of the eighteenth century prided themselves on 
being German, because Louis XIV. had conquered them and 
attached them to France. , 

In Oberlin’s time the peasantry were dreadfully poor, 
and bread was scarce and highly priced. The nobles liad 
lived luxuriously in tlieir castles, and ground down their 
dependents by numerous edicts. For instance, in order to 
pre.scvvo the game for the Seigneur, au edict ivas passed 
which prohibited weeding and hoeing, lest the young 
partridges should be disturbed; steeping seed w'as also 
prohibited, lest it should injure the pheasants and par- 
tridges ; manuring with night soil also, lest the Havour 
of the birds should be injured by feeding on the corn 
so produced; bay imi.st not be mown .before a certain 
date, whereby many crops were spoilt; the stubble must be 
left long in order to give shelter to tlie birds. As to the 
taxes, the nobility and cler’gy were exempted from paying 
tbgm ; the cornea?, or taxes maintaining the roads, 
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were amnially the ruin of many hundreclM of fannei’K ; 
there was much smuggling of salt) and tlie penalty was 
a heavy fine, or the galleys for nine years. If women 
smuggled, for the first offence they had to pay a fine of 
100 livres, for the second 800 livres, for the third offence 
tliey were flogged and banished the kingdom for life; 
husbands were responsible for them both in line and body. 
If children smuggled, the fathers and mothers werc^ flogged 
as well as the children. 

By « game ” was meant not only hares and partridges, 
but whole droves of wild boars and herds of deer wandering 
at pleasure over the whole country, to the destruction of 
the crops ; if any wretched peasants presumed to ]|^ll them 
in order to .save the food which v'as to support their help- 
less children, they were sent to the galleys. No wonder 
that, when the Revolution came, the peasants demanded the 
destruction of every kind of game and the free use of 
handmills ; for by law the people were bound to grind 
their corn at the mill of the Seigneur only, and to bake 
their bread in his oven, with payment of various fees. 
Facts such as these help us to understand the exces.st's of the 
people when they did rise. Some of the blame must surely 
fall on their oppressors, who had kept them so long in a state 
of bondage, wlio had fleeced them in their seigneurial courts, 
taken off the taxes from the man of fashion and rank and 
laid them, with accumulated w'eight, on their poor neigh- 
bours. The excesses cannot be justified — burning castles, 
ladies and children staiwed and insulted or stabbed — but 
they can be explained by the long tyranny of the provincial 
parliaments and of the courts of the nobles. IVlieii l*ge 
Revolution did come to France, the whole country was 
ablaze with the castles of tilt: nobles ; but in the district 
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over wliich Pastor Oberlin had control there was no riot, 
no shedding of blood, no raising of fire. It is time to see 
liow one 2 )oor man could efiect so much. 

Jean Frederic Oberlin was born at Strasburg in tlie 
year 1740, his fether being a schoolmaster in that city^ 
From a child he had been unselfish and de.sirous of helloing 
otliens. One day', as he was walking through the niarket- 
fducc at»SI;i‘asbiu‘g, the boy saw a poor woman, very thinly 
clad, bargaining for some warm dress slie wislied to j)!!!'- 
cliaso. But she could not raise all the money demanded 
for it ; she was just two sous (one jjemiy) .short of the sum, 
and with a sigh she left the stall. Jean Oberlin liad been 
Hsteuing»-.and c[uickly he sli 2 )ped two sous into the dealer’s 
hand, saying, “ Call her back, sir.’V 

'riie dealer did .so, and let her have the dress ; on which 
the boy ran off, not wishing to be thanked. 

It seeui-s that Oberlin’s father u.sed to allow his children 
a small sum each Aveek to spend as they liked, and Jean’s 
generosity and self-denial began in these small gifts to the 
very poor. 

Another day he was going along the narrow street when 
he saw a beadle ill-using a poor sickly beggar. Some jseople 
were looking on and taking no jwt, but the boy Oberlin 
ste^jped out of the crowd and said, “You ought to be 
ashamed of hurling that poor beggar. Let him go ; he luis 
done no harm. Can’t you be kind to him ?” 

“ You interfere with me in my office ! ” cried the beadle, 
catching him by Ihe arm. “ I arrest you t Come along to 
prison, youngster.” Fortunately some shoj)kee 2 )ers, who 
k),'cw the hoy and bis father, came to his rescue and made 
the lieadle release the child. 

• A few day.s after this, Obe'i-lin was walking in a retired 
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pai-t ()t‘ llie city wlicn he saw the same beadle approachintj; 
him. This time there were no friends at hand to protect 
him, Hi.s iirst impression was to run away as fast as he 
could. Tlien he thouglit : “ I tried to do right ; God will 
protect those who try to please Him. Why should I be 
afraid t ” So he walked steadily on. 

The man, to his great .surprise, nodded to him and 
.smiled, and .so pjussed by. Oberliu wa.s fond telling 
these stories of hi.s childhood when he became an old 
man. 

At the age of fourteen ho was entered as a student in 
the Stnishurg Academy, where he worked hard and won 
many prize.s, .so that his friends began to prediel^or him 
great eminenee in the world of letters. Jean frequently 
attended the .sermon.s of Dr. Loren tz, a famous preacher at 
Strasburg, whose evangelical doctrines were not approved 
of by some of the learned professors. These .sermons, how- 
ever, seem to have had a strong influence over Oberlin, for 
on the 1st of January 1760, in his twentieth year, he drew 
up and adopted a solemn act of .self-dedication to God. In 
this document arc the.se words : « I consecrate l.o Thee, 0 
God, all that I am, and all that I have. •. the fac'ulties of 
my soul, the members of my body, my property, and my 
time, If Thou art jilcased to employ me in this life to lead 
others to Thee, give me strength and courage to declare 
my.self openly on Thy behalf.” How he kept that dedica- 
tion his life abundantly .shows. 

After taking Jiis degree he became a private tutor in the 
hou.se of a medical man, for he did not wish to take a 
]3a.sloral charge until he had had .some experiencl? of 
Hi.s .sojourn with this di.stingui,shed physician was of immense 
lise to him, for he there b^an to acquire that knowledge 
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oi‘ iiiodiciiio winch lie employed with such excellent results 
in his scattered parishes. 

It happened some time after that M. Stouher, the pastor 
of the Ban de la lloche, was seeking some one to succeed 
him in his most difficult and arduou.s duties, and hearing 
of Jean Olxalin, he went to Strasbuvg and called on him. 
jM. Stouher found Oberlin in a small room at the top of 
the hoiflre, lying on a little bed, the curtuin.s of which were 
made of broivn paper which he had .stitched together to keep 
oJf the wind, a.s he wa.s .suffering just then from toothache. 

M. Stovdier wa.s congratulating him on his contented 
spirit, when ho spied a curious-looking pan on the table. 
« Whaftr that for.^” he .said. “Oh!” replied Oberlin, 
“ that is my kitchen. Yon .see I always dine with my parents 
' e\ery flay, and when I leave they give me a good .slice of 
bread, so Lliat when I feel hungry in the evening I put tlie 
bread into that pan with a little water, and .salt and pepper, 
then I boil it over my lamp, and that make.s me a capital 
suppei', very ta,sty, so I can study on till eleven or twelve 
o’clock at night.” 

Stouber saw at once that a young man who could 
endure privations so dieerfuUy wa.s the very person to 
undertake the charge of such a wild district as the Ban 
de la lloche. 

jM. Stouber explained the reason of his visit in a few 
woi'ds. « i am leaving my (.'barge, and I want to under- 
ta!(C it. The Ban de la lloche, as you may know, is on a 
■spin' (.)f the Yosge.s Mountain.s about twelve leagues from 
Stra.slnn’g. La lloclie is a castle, round which lies a ban, 
j‘" di.strict, of some 9000 acre.s; .some call it the Steiuthal, 
oj' Stony Valley. It is a narrow valley between two ranges 
oi^volcanic origin, called Champ de Feu, detached from the 
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gi'eal; fhain of the Vosges. It eomprises two parishes, Wald- 
bach and Kothan, In Waldbach are live separate villages 
a)Kl tliree churches, lire district lies 1800 feet above sea- 
level, and is occupied by some hundred fomilie.s, mostly 
refugees on account of religion. Tliey enjoy that freedom 
of wor. si) ip which was granted on the union of Alsace to 
France. The wlmle tcrritcu’y belongs to Protestant noble- 
men, as feudal lord.s of the soil. But I must wanryou, sir, 
that the people are very wild and ignorant. IMien I first 
went there I visited the only school. A number of children 
were gathered together in a ini.ser.able cottage. As I 
entered I he.ard an appalling noise of scuffling, cpiarrelling, 
and shouting. ^ 

“ f Silence, children, silence ! ’ I cried. ‘ Where is your 
master ? ’ One of the children pointed to a little old man 
who was lying on a bed in the corner of the room. 

« ‘ Are yon the mastei- of this .school ? ’ said I, in some 
dismay. 

« ‘ Yes, I be the master, sir.— I be,’ 

« ‘Humph! But don’t you teach the children anything}'’ 

«“ No ! I don’t teach the children nothing — for a 
good reason.’ 

“ « It mu.st he a very good reason indeed. What is it, 
my friend ? ’ 

“ ‘Well, I don’t know nothing myself, sir; so how am I 
to teach ?' 

“ ‘ But, my good friend, why did they .send you here, 
then ? ’ 

“ ‘ Because, .sir, I be too old to take care of the pigs.”’ 

IVhen the two men had had their laugh over th’k, 
M. Stouber went on : « You may think I soon got another ' 
schoolmaster, and by the liberality of my friends I was able 
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to choose some superintendents} who helped in the school. 
Then we had an adult school in the winter evenings, and 
they soon learned to read the Bible. But I must tell you 
tliat when I procured fifty copies of the Bible from Ba.sle, 
finding that I had not enoug’h to di.stribiite all round, I had 
them divided into three parts, and thus I had 160 copies to 
distribute. But they looked askance at them, and some 
said, ‘ 4'all this the Word of God ? It’s very thin ! ’ I 
can tell you, M. Oberlin, there i.s plenty of work to be done 
in the Ban de la Roche, if that is what you want.” 

On the 3()th of March 1767, Jean Frederic Oberlin took 
up hi.s abode in the par.sonage house of Waldbach. 

H*. found the people very ignoi’ant, in .spite of M. 
Stouber’s eflbrts, very poor, and very suspicious of those 
who would do them good. There were no roads, there 
was no trade, and agriculture was at its lowest ebb. 
Oberlin thought that it would be the wi.se, st thing to 
begin reform with the body and with material comforts. 
So he re.solved to try and get a good road, made between 
the villages on the hills and Sti’asbiu’g, for there wei’e 
many months in the year w'hen the mountain path,s were 
utterly impa-ssable, and nothing could either be bought or 
.sold ill the market. He preached about hi.s scheme, and 
urged one and all to exert themselves and give their free 
labour on the work. But, strange to .say, their pustor’.s 
advice gave great offence, « Who i.s he to order u.s to ' 
wmrk like slaves .P Have we got a new Seigneur instead 
of a pastor.'"’ They banded togetl\er to waylay the 
young minister on hi.s way home after church, whcji they 
meant to give him a wholesome flogging. 

But Oberlin had friends in the parish who gave him 
timely notice of the conspirrscy. On the following Sunday, 
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then, lie preached a stirvinf*' sermon from the words, 
“Bub I say unto you, that ye resist not evil; but who- 
soever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to liim 
the other also.” 

After the service the conspirators met at one of their 
houses, and were in the act of discussing what the pastor 
would say when he was cfdled upon to put his fine preach- 
ings into practice, when suddenly the dooi- of the«!ott,ago 
opened, and to their great amazement Oberlin himself 
stood before them ! 

« My friends,” he said, « I have heard that you wish 
to chastise me. Noiv I am anxious to .spare you the 
shame of lying in wait to do so. If I have donarffrongy 
tell me of my fault : I have come to submit to it.s 
punishment.” 

The calm and dignified manner of his .speech com- 
pletely awed his adversaries, and they begged his pardon 
and promised no longer to oppose his wishes. 

But though Oberlin had won over his own parishioners, 
yet in the move distant villages the spirit of revolt .still 
continued, and .some of the young men, laughing at the 
cowardice of their neighbours, swore they would give the 
young pastor the thrashing which he so richly deseiwed. 
They planned to waylay him on the next Sunday on lu.s 
retum from church ; but again some one revealed tlieir 
purpose, and Oberlin preached a sermon insi.sting on the 
truth that God always protects those who serve Him 
faithfully. , 

After church, instead of riding home as usual, lie told 
a peasant to lead his horse, aud he himself .set off on foot. 
As he drew near the spot w'here the men were lying in 
ambush, he clearly saw theif figures tlmough the inter- 
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A’ening bushes, but took no notice of them at all, and 
walked calmly and quietly past them. The men wei-e 
spell-bound by his perfect indiilerence; not one of them 
stirred, and Oljerlin passed on untouched to his home. 

Then they began to find out that the scheme for road- 
making was not in order to enrich himself or cause them 
unnecessary labour. They saw their pastor with his coat 
off belying to blast the rocks on the hillside, or carry in 
a wheel-barrow great blocks of granite. All the time he 
\cns full of animation and laughter, stimulating his friends 
by word and example. 

” One half-league only at first, my friends, then a 
,bridgT>over yon torrent. Yon will soon see the profit 
of it when we can all get to market right through the 
winter.” 

The work progressed well, for every month more and 
more men volunteered for the i*oad-making ; so that early 
in the year 1770 the road was finished, a good bridge or 
two thrown over the mountain torrents, and free com- 
munication opened with the city. 

A year after his coming to the llan de la Koche 
Oberlin married a young lady of Strasburg, Madeleine 
Salome AVitter, who heartily entered into her husband’s 
plans of Imneficence. 

For Oberlin was not content with one road only 
leading to Strasburg; he persuaded the folk to work 
\vith him at other roads, joining the various villages 
together. They raised walls also to , prevent the good 
soil on the slope.s from being washed away by rains, and 
attempted by degrees to rebuild the houses in a better 
style. 

Fie nest tried to persusEde them to abandon some of 
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their old methods of agi'iculture ; but the wisoacres smiled 
and shook their heads. What .should a mere pastor know 
of such matters ? Oberlin therefore resolved to ap 2 )eal to 
their eyes instead of their ears. There were two public 
path.s througii liis gardens, so he and his servant careftilly 
brought the soil into a high state of cultivation; and 
when the neighbours walked along and marked how the 
pastor’s crops were twice as large as their own, »»id sa^v 
the many strange vegetables growing, they condescended 
to make inephries as to how he did it. “ No, it was not 
done by angels in the niglit ! God intended men to live 
by the sweat of the brow, to use the reason wliicli He had 
given them, and so improve themselves and others.”*c« 

Before Oberlin arrived, the people had lived mainly 
on wild pears and apples and potatoes ; but the potatoes 
had degenerated by the seed having never been renewed. 
Fields that once liad yielded 150 bushels now sear’cely pro- 
duced forty ; yet the population was increasing as the food 
was decreasing, Ho .sought for fresh .seed potatoes from 
Germany and Switzerland, and very soon they had crops 
which for their quality fetched a high price at Strashurg. 

Oberlin also obtained new fruit-trees and grasses, 
wdiich improved the gardens. Flax seed from Eiga was 
introduced, and did well. Clover, flax, and potatoes, he 
found, were well adapted to the granitic sand of the Stein- 
tlial. Then manures were .saved for the (ields; artificial 
water-meadow;, were .started ; lessons were given the villagers 
in the us8.s of the -wild herbs and plants that grew on tlie 
hills, and in the advantage of keeping the cattle warm in 
the winter and feeding them on .stored hay. H8 taiight 
them how to graft fruit-trees and plant nursery-grounds 
and improve the breed of Iheir cattle. In a few year,s 
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the reports of travellers came to the Central Agricnlturai 
Society at Paris, who presented Oberlin with a gold medal. 
Waldbaeli was held up as a model of socdal econoiny, and 
the villagers, gaining self-respect with thrift and pros- 
perit}', grew very proud of their pastor and his wife. 

f)f course it was not only tlieir temporal welfare which 
Ohcrlin was seeking to improve, though he made this his 
first object, as he saw that poverty had degraded them 
almost to the level of their owm skinny beasts ; for soon 
after taking charge he provided a better schoolroom, though 
this reform was at first bitterly resented. But Oberlin 
said, « Very well, it shall cost you nothing; I will beg the 
.money** from my friends in Straisburg.” The house was 
built, and Mine, Oberlin presided over tlie school. Then 
another reform became necessary — an infant .school, where 
the little childi-en and babies could he taken care of while 
their jmrent.s were out at work. Th).s .sounds very .sinifjle 
to us ^ now, but Oberlin’s infant school was the fir.st that 
was thought of; and when the parents saw that the little 
ones had learnt to knit and spin, they were cjnile content. 
In order to excite the elder children to diligence, they were 
required to meet from all the villages, once a week, at 
■Waldbach, whei.'e a sort of examination was made of their 
ju’ogress, and also a lending library was established ; book.s 
on natural history and geology were explained, and an 
electrical niacliine was kept. ’ 

AVheu the population reached the number of fiOOO souls 
it became iieces.savy to provide more, employment than 
agriculture could give; .so Oberlin introduced .straw-plait- 
iiTg and dyeing, and then cotton-spinning, giving prizes to 
the women who were the best .spinners. Later a silk- 
i^bbon manufactory was started, and children worked at 
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the ril>bon-loo)ns in their own houses, and under \ he eye 
of their parents. In addition, Oberlin clothed .some of 
the more clever boys, and sent them ns apprentices to 
Btra.sbui’g to be mason.s, black.smith.s, glaziers, and cart- 
wrights. Tims in course of time the villag’c.s m.ade many 
thing.s which formerly they had to buy. By this lime any 
idea wliich their pastor proposed was willingly and onthusi- 
n.stii;any carried out by the people, for they already* looked 
upon liim as a .sort of Providence. C)beiij?ii liad tlio great 
nh.sfortane to lo.se his wife, and w'.as left with seven children 
to look after, Ijut an orphan girl to whom they Imd both 
lieen very kind devoted lierself to the care and education 
of the children, and remained with Oberlin until hei<le.ath.,. 

As a .specimen of Oberlin’s manner in dealing with the 
sorrows of hi.s pari.shionevs, we have a touching letter he 
wrote to a lady wlio liad lost many members of her family 
in quick succe.ssiou. 

After .speaking of her trials he went on : “ Dear 
madam, I liave now before me two .stones ; they are alike 
ill colour, they are of the .same water, clear, pure and 
clean. But there is a great difference between them ; one 
has a dazzling brightness, the other is quite dull. What 
is the reason of this difference ? The oire has been care- 
fully cut, the other hardly touched. Now, had these stones 
been endowed with life, so as to have been capable of feeling 
' what they unclmvent, the one which had received eighty cuts 
would have thought itself very unhappy, and would have 
envied the fate of, the other, which, having received but 
eight, had undergone but a tenth part of it.s own .suffer- 
ings. Yet the stone which has suffered little is aim TPRd 
lustreless ; the stone which has suffered greatly shines forth 
in dazzling brilliancy.” * • 
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Whon bho ftench Itoolut™ w» 

n„ls of Franco, ft. »"* ' “ 

un,no,.a-they rmd bh* »'>'■» “ '«» ■ ' 

on Sunday., n-m on &»»'% I 

Seigneiu', and received in a friendly sjrtril mm-U n-. 

fled to that sacred spot out of tlm -strife of the cm.-) ^u>rU - 
ineu of the great cities, who were iwlhitiog- I lie nume,-. el 
liberty ^incUn-othcrhood. .From tlm lirst .year of li..- 
establishment of the British ainl I'oreign llihle Sotil.•^ ^1 
a cori-espondeucc was opened with I’nstor Oherlin; llu- 
laondoii Society scut him thirty lioiiiuls l.o in- spent in 
buying- Jjihles for ]ii.s own people, and more i.lnui 10, (»H) 
Bible,s.»-ere circulated througdi his ageuc-y in Fraiu-e liefon- 
the Paris Bible Society was formed It was wlnle lie was 
engaged in distributing Bibles that Oberliu’s .second sou 
caught a severe cold and died soon alter reiui'iiing U> his 
lather’s house. 

Though Obei-liu was a Lutheran pasi.or he yid wn.s on 
very good terms with his llonmn (latholie. neiglibours, a ml 
on more than one occasion protected them h.y his pt-eM'uee 
from insult and violence. One day, a,s he was at work in 
hi.s .study, he. lieard a great uproar in l.lie villn.g-e f^tm-el., 
and, going out to see what was the imittm-, lu- [s-n-eivi-ii a 
stranger, who was being abused unmercifully hy ;ui juigs v 
crowd, who were shouting, “A Jew! a ./ew ! ” 
into my house, sir,” said Oburliu; then, turning- to Hit! 
mob, ho said, “My friends, if this man wants tin- name of 
a C'lu-i.stian, I am sorry to say you want still more I hc 
.spirit of Christ.” 

.»» ffT tfbnsecpience of Oberliu having j-eceivi-d .'u-M-j-al 
j^d'ugee.s' from Strasburg of dilterent religioii.s ojaiiioiH 
ho* was summoned to the «ourt-liouse and pul. on his 
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trial. The court, however, not only actjuittecl him of any 
political motive, but expressed regret that so useful n 
public character had been interrupted amid,st his laborious 
avocations. Amongst the other reforms Obeiiin found tire 
means of providing’ a large and small lire-engine for the 
district; he kept a stock of useful medicines in his own 
hou,se, and he set on foot a scheme for providing for the 
medical education of certain young women, who, en their 
return, might act as experienced niidwives. tVe have 
hardly yet reached this point in our village economy in 
England, though it is just about to be instituted. 

One of the most striking examples of Oberlin’s in- 
fluence over the minds of hi.s people w'as aftbrded#by his 
termination of a lawsuit, which for eighty years had been 
the cause of most disastrous dissensions in the whole 
neighbourhood. The dispute arose about the rights of 
the nobility and the peasantry to the privileges of the 
forests. The latter claimed the right to kill game and 
cut wood for flriug, and this dispute had gone bn for 
eighty years. The Prefect of the department of the 
Lower Rhine, M. de Lezay-Marnesia, being anxious to put 
an end to a strife which was costing both parties much 
both in money and lo.ss of good feeling, came to Pastor 
Oberlin and inireated him to ase hi.s influence on the side 
of peace. Oberlin promi.sed to do all that lay in his power, 
and began to discuss it with hi.s parishioners, not only 
dwelling on the value of concord and forgiveness of in jurie.s, 
but also pointing^ out how all this mouey wasted in Luv- 
.suits might be so much more profitably spent in cultivating 
tlieir lands. In less than eighty days he liad piunsilod, 
and articles of pacification were signed. Oberlin 'recei\'erl'_ 
the pen w'hich was irsed, as *ii memorial of hi.s' success^id 
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influence. Before lie died, the fame of the Ban clc la Roche 
had spread into foreign countries, and many savants and 
pilgrims came to see if this Alsatian district was ns 
civilised and prosperous as was reported. Amongst lhe.se 
were an English lad}' and gentleman who .spent ten days 
with him, and w'rote an account of what they saiv. They 
had passed from untilled and barren lands to a garden of 
fertility 'in coming over the Vosge.s; from a superstitious, 
poverty-stricken, di.sconteuted peasantry to an orderly, in- 
dirstrious, God-fearing community. They iouud Pastor 
Oberlin still a handsome old man, and they were struck by 
the courteous air with which he greeted all, lifting hi.s hat 
and adsiressing to them some kind words ; while the 
villagers had caught the infection of politeness, and vied 
with their beloved pastor in oftering hospifrxiity to strangers. 
They were much struck, too, by Oberlin’s methodical habits. 
He never wasted any time in the day, for time, was to him 
God’s most precious gift. At .seven o’clock the whole 
frvmily breakfasted together' — servants, children and all. A 
long table was spread in the parlour, and a big basin of 
milk and a dish of potage stood in the centre. As Oberlin 
entered he .shook hands wdth jdl, said a .short grace, and 
sat down. After breakfast he generally retired to his 
study until noon, when they all met again for diuner. 
Thou came the visiting of the .sick and poor, in which he 
invited any guests to join him, taking pains to point out 
all that was of interest. At half-past .seven the whole 
family again assembled for supper, and |he evening was 
pa.ssed in cheerfrd talk or with music aii<l song. As 
Oljcrliu gPew too old to take his former active ])art, M. 
tjjaft, his son-in-law, ably supplied hi.s place. 

4Vhen at Last the spirit \*vinged its flight from the 
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tii'L'd bofly, such a funeral procession started from Wald- 
hat'h as the country-side had never seen before. For 
tliough the churchyard was two miles away from the 
parsonage, yet the body had reached the church before the 
last of the mourners had left the house. The Mayor of 
Strasburg affixed to the pall the Star of the Legion of 
Honour pre,sented to Oberlin by Louis XVIII. as an official 
recognition of the good Oberlin had done. 

For lifty-nine years he had been pastor, and died in 
18S6 at the age of eighty-six. Hi.s sympathy and benevo- 
lence had not been contined to his own parishes; foreign 
mis.sions, negroes en.slaved, pagaiw under the boiuls of 
superstition — all cavne under his sympathetic^ notice. 
QmdqvM agunt homines, to all the doings of his fellow- 
men, so far his help extended. He thought a true pastor 
.should provide lir.st and foremo.st for the spiritual wants of 
his flock, but next to that he cared for their health and 
cleanly living. He found them poor and hopeless, and 
savage and suspicious. He left them prospero&s, con- 
tented, gentle, and God-fearing. It would have been a 
great feat to have done in our clay, when there are so 
many help.s toward.s moral progre.ss. But, a.s a pioneer, 
having to light against rude prejudice and the world’ .s 
ridicule, he was one of the great ones of l.he century. 


CHAPTER IX 


SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY 

Sevurity of Knglish Law — Privilege of clergy — fJvaniling for tlielfc — 
'J'ransportation bcgnii untler Charles II., abolished 18.03— Sanctuary 
abolished 1(123 — Death penalty for 200 offences — Too great severity 
induced men to let offenders go free — The police corrupt— A forty 
pound orinio — Dark .streets — Ilomilly .and Mackintosh tho great re- 
former,s of our law — Koniilly of Htigucnot ancestry — His father a 
„ jowelujr in the city— Samuel a nej'vous boy at a rough school — Teaches 
himself and studies law— Meets Anne Garbctt at Lord Lansdowne’s 
and marries her— A noble wife— Cordon Eiots— Gray's Inn— Visits 
Ijausanne and I’aris — .I'rieiul of d'Alembert, Mirabeau, and Diderot — 
MidlandCirouit—Viowson French Revolution -Made Solicitor-General 
and knighted — Member for Wareham — His Rills for amending the law 
cost, him three years’ bard work — Flogging in the army — insolvent 
debtors — Shoplifting — Children in prison — Sheridan die-s destitute — 
RomiSy elected for Westminster— His wife’s death overwhelm,? his 

S EVENTY years ago the criminal law of England 
might have been described as ruthless. Puni.sh- 
ments for treason and felony from the time of the 
Nor mail Conquest were death or mutilation ; but there 
were some redeeming features in the old laiv which softened 
the harshness and gave loopholes for e, scape. Tlie chief 
of these was “ privilege of clergy ” ; that is to say, any one 
who had taken minor orders, or who could read, had the 
right of demanding to be tried by an ecclesiastical court. 
Therefoi’tj'^f a man had coniniitted a murder or any otlicr 
am Vcoiild prove his clergy, he was sent to the bi.shop’s 
pri.soii ; there he wa.s tried befoi'e the bi.shop or his deputy, 
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and by a jmy of twelve clerks, ami there first the party 
himself was required to make oath of his innocence ; next 
there was to be the oath of twelve compurgators, who s^v•ore 
they believed he spoke the truth ; then witnesses were to 
be examined on oath ; and lastly, the jury were to bring in 
their verdict on oath, which usually acquitted the prisoner : 
otherwise, if a clerk, he was degraded or put to penance. 
So that all lawyers, as well as doorkeepers, readers, jjjxorcists, 
sub-deacons, &c., had this privilege of clergy. 

No women, except professed nuns, could claim this 
privilege. 

In 1487 it wasi enacted that every person so convicted 
of murder should be branded on the brawn of hi^ thumb 
with ail M, or, if he were convicted of theft, with a "f. 
And if any one so branded should claim “ clergy ” a second 
time, he should be denied it, unless he was actually in 
Holy Orders. In 1622 women obtained a similar privilege 
in the case of larceny of goods worth more than one 
sliilling and less than ten. In 1717 it was enacted that 
such persons should be liable to be transported for seven 
years instead of being branded or whipped. 

So that, till 1487, any one who knew how to read 
might commit murder as often as he pleased ; any clerk in 
orders could, till 1547, commit any number of murders 
without being branded more than once. There were some 
crimes excepted from this privilege — iiigh treason against 
the king, highway robbery, and wilful burning of houses. 
But in the reign of Henry VII. other crimes were excepted, 
such as murder of a liege lord, murder in a church, piracy; 
and in 1547 many other crimes were excepted. »■ " 

The early criminal law was very severe, esp'scial1y«A»a. 
the uneducated ; the .sevoi'ity was increased under tim 
- : iiifi T 
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Tudors. One example of what happened at Exeter at the 
Lent Assizes of 1598 will suffice. 

There w'ere 134* prisoners, of whom seventeen were 
di-smtssed with the fatal S.P. {sus. per coll.), twenty were 
flogged, one was liberated by speciiil pardon, and fifteen by 
general pardon ; eleven claimed benefit of clergy, and were 
branded and set free — -altogether there were seventy-four 
persons ^sentenced to be hanged in a single year in one 
county. Coke concludes hi.s « Third Iinstitute ” thus : 
“ What a lamentable case it is to see so many Christian 
men and women strangled on that cursed tree of the 
gallows, insomuch as if in a large field a man might see 
togeth^’ all the Christians that but in one year through- 
out England come to that untimely and ignominious death, 
if there were any spark of grace or charity in him, it would 
make his heart to bleed for pity and compassion.*’ 

In Henry VIII.’s time poisoning was declared to be 
treason, punishable by boiling to death, but this Act 
was repealed in Edward VI.’s reign. 

The earliest instance of transportation was in the time 
of Charles II. This puni.shment was gradually aboli.shed 
after’ 1853, chiefly because the colonists objected to receive 
the convicts. 

In the reign of George IV. benefit of clergy w’as 
aboli.shecl, and in 1837 the pillory was disused. 

There was one otlier form of evasion of puuishmcut 
which only existed in early time.s, and that was the kuv of 
sanctuary. A criminal who took refuge in a church could 
not be taken from it, but was permitted* to take before a 
coroner -au oath of abjuration. In other words, ho ad- 
-wifted hiis guilt and swore to leave the realm for life. In 
course of time this was chaiiged to there being various 
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placseji privileged as sanctuary, and “sanctuary men ” were 
allowed to live there, wearing badges and carrying no 
weapons, and submitting to the rules of the place. In 
Hcjnry VIII.’s reign no one who had committed grave 
offence could take sanctuary, and in 1623 sanctuary was 
abolished, though it lingered on in such places as White- 
friars and the Savoy. 

The abolition of sanctuary and privilege of clergy made 
the penalties fall more heavily on men of more recent 
times. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century it was felt 
by many that the criminal code of England was inhumanly 
severe. • 

The punishment of death could legally be inflicted for 
more than two hundred offences. For instance, it was a 
capital offence to pick a man’s pocket, to steal five shillings 
from a shop, to catch and stetd a fish, to take a rabbit 
from a warren, to cut down a tree, to personate a Green- 
wich pensioner, to harbour an offender against the Revenue 
Acts, to steal a sheep, ox, or horse— and so forth. 

It is true that in earlier times the law was more 
savagely carried out ; for in the reign of Henry VIII. 
72,000 thieves were hanged, being at the rate of 2000 a 
year. In tlie reign of George III. twenty persons were 
executed on the same morning in London for stealing from 
the person. In 1785 no less than ninety-seven persons 
were executed in London for stealing from a shop to the 
value of live shillings. 

Giie result of the severity of the criminal law was that 
people had not the inhumanity to bring offenders to* justice, 
especially if they were very young ; so many olfentlers 
off scot-free. Or the jui'j’j couunitting a pious frtijUd, 
. -..M'S ■. 
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foiiiid tlie property of less value than was required by the 
statute. Hence, in spite of the fearful penalty, crimes of 
this nature increased in number, for the thief began to 
reckoji on getting acquitted. 

Sometimes the prisons wei’e full of children who had 
l)eeii caught stealing and pilfering, n\any being under ten 
years of age. And avc know what sort of life they lived 
in the of those dtiy.s; it Avas torture by di.soase, 

and death by strangling must liaA'c been a happy release 
from the cruelties of man. It is clear that bloody hiAVS 
rigorously administered did not diminish crime, much less 
Avould laAA's uncertainly carried out deter offenders. And 
jn the*nineteentli centiu-y .some feeling of compassion for 
the young and tlie poor Avas arising to preveiit the savage 
laAVS from being rigorou.sly administered. 

But the revolting cruelty of the criminal laAvs Avas not 
the only question of the day ; the .system of police was 
ineffective and coiTupt. A Committee of the House of 
Commons reported in 1833, “The police are roused into 
earnest action only as sonic flagrant violation of tlie public 
peace, or some deep injury to individuals, impels it into 
exertion ; and security to property and persons i.s sought 
to be obtained, not by the activity and Avliolesome vigour 
of a preventive police, but by resorting from time to time 
to the highest penalties of the laiv, in the hope of checking 
the more desperate oflenders. Fla.sh-liouaes are declared * 
to be a necessary part of the police system, Avhere known 
thicATs assemble, Avith the full knoAvleclge of the magis- 
trates and police officers.” 

l''lash*hoii.yes, kiioAvn to the police and criminals as 
'lia'Sjpwfrflis, “ .shades,” and “ infernals,” were filthy den.s Avhere 
thi^AX's and sibandoned people *of both sexes Avere alAA7iys to 
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be found, riotous or drunk, surrounded by diiklren of all 
ages. « There,” says a Middlesex inagistrate, “ the poor 
children see thieves and thief-takers .sitting and drinking 
together on terms of good fellow-ship ; all they .see and 
hear is calculated to make them believe they may rob 
without fear of punishment, for in their thoughtless course 
they do not reflect that the forbesirance of the oflicer.s will 
continue no longer than until they commit a forl^ pound 
crime, when they wull he sacrificed.” A forty pound 
crime w'as one for wlio.se detection the State adjudged a 
reward of forty pounds, to be paid on conviction. Hence 
the police officers would drink with the thieve.s, pretend to 
be very good friends, encourage them to advan(?fe from 
small crimes to great, and then pounce upon them when 
they had committed an offence bad enough, and so secure 
for themselves the forty pound rewai’d. 

The object of the police was not to prevent crime, but 
to foster itj'and secure a profit for themselves. 

One other great reason ivhy there were more robberies 
in the days of old was the darkness of the streets : street 
robberies ivere frequent, and any re.spec table person mu.st 
be attended by servants carrying torches. In 1807 Pall 
Mall was first lighted by gas ; but the Company which 
financed it came in for severe criticism at the hands of 
Parliament. “The Company,” it was said, “aims at a 
monopoly which will ultimately prove ruinous to that 
most important branch of trade, our whale fi.shcries.” 
However, the appearance of gas in our streets made the 
trade of the thief more hazardous, and prevented crime 
more than all the cruel penalties of the old law. I 

Sir Thomas More wrote in 1516 : “ I think'''lt''"u'(5t’ 
right nor jirstice that the loss of money should cause »tlie 
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loss of man’s life ; for mine opinion is that all the goods 
in the world are not able to countervail man’s life.” 

There was another lawyer and statesman in England 
at the commencement of the nineteenth century who 
agreed with this opinion, and did his best to soften the 
asperitie.s of our criminal law — .Sir Samuel Koniilly. He 
did not actually succeed in elfecting so much as his 
succe.ss#!', Sir Jamc.s Mackinto.sh, once a judge in Bombay. 
But it is always the leader iu any reform who has the 
hardest work to do. To lead and l)reast the tide of 
adverse criticism co.sts a great effort of moral courage; 
and the name of Romilly should be kept in honour by all 
who l*ve mercy and hate crnolt)' and oppression. 

Romilly's great-grandfather Inul a landed estate at 
Montpellier, in the south of France. He was a Huguenot, 
l>ut owing to the fierce persecution of Louis XIV. he had 
to dis.semhle hi.s beliefs. PI is son, havdng met the famous 
Saurin at Geneva, was per.suaded by him to quit P'ranee, 
and h8 settled at Iloxton, near London, as a wax-bleacher. 
Samuel Roinillyts father was apprenticed to a jeweller in 
the city, and married Miss Garnault, also the daughter of 
a P'rench refugee. 

Of the six eldest children five died in infancy ; .so, to 
get pure country air, they hired rooms at Marylehone, then 
a small village about a mile distant from town. Romilly 
.says of hi.s father ; “ He was naturally of the most cheerful - 
and happy di.sposition, very religious, and his charity far 
exceeded the means of his fortune. At a time when he 
had but a slender income and a numeroas family, it hap- 
pened 'that he frecpiently ob.served in a street near us a 
* lying at a door in rags and dirt, half naked and 

ai^jjarently in great distre.ss, yet generally intoxicated : she 
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had a female infant by her side, who was crying for bread, 
b\it to whose cries she seemed insensible. My father’s ima- 
gination was forcibly struck by this .spectacle of wretchedne.ss 
and depravity. He applied to the woman, who without 
difficulty parted with the child, of which she did not pro- 
te.nd to be the mother. He clothed her, maintained her 
for several years, had her taught to read and woi'k, and 
placed her in a situation.” We can see that Sir rSamucl 
inherited his great compa.ssion from his father, and, as is 
usual, it was the consequence of a strong imagination. 
For Romilly in his Memoir relates how he used to lie awake 
at nights from fear of ghosts and watches ; how' tlie prints 
he .saw in the lives of the martyrs and in the “ Newgate 
Calendar” cost him many sleepless nights. 

As a boy he was ojjpressed with a constant terror of 
death for his fatlier. If he returned home later than u.sual, 
a thousand a<;eiclent.s pre.sented them.selves to the boy’s mind, 
and I'endered him anxious and miserable. 

Samuel and his brother were sent to a day-school, 
w'here the masters found it difficult to teach the Latin they 
profes.sed. 

« Onr ma.ster w'as ignorant, severe, and brutal, but he 
favoured us because we w'ere of better birth than the others. 
He had very bad health; and his disorder gave an edge to 
his ill-humour. Many a poor boy have I seen overwliehned 
‘ with stripes because our master felt the symptoms of rheuma- 
tism. There were some boys who were ahvays in scrapess, 
continually playing truant, and being punished with in- 
crea.sing severity. Their faults, and their mischievousness 
seemed to increase in proportion to the severity with 'which 
they w'cre treated. At this miserable seminary 
tinned for several years, and the only acqui,sition.s that 
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made at. it were writing, arithmetic, and the rules of the 
French grammar/'' Even at that age Romilly di.seoverp.cl 
the uselessness of over-severe punishments, a lesson which 
he tried to impress upon the Houses of Parliament. 

At the ago of fourteen he entered his father’s office, 
and here, as he had much leisure, he read with avidity 
English history, poetry, and works of ci’iticism. He taught 
himselifi I«atin, and in the course of three years had read 
every prose writer of the ago of pure Lfitinity. 

« I liad gone three times through the whole of Livy, 
Sallust, and Tacitus ; I had read nearly all Cicero, Terence, 
Virgil, Horace, (Jvid, and Juvenal.” 

Ck’cek he did not venture to attack without a tutor; 
but the great amount of Latin which he got through only 
with the help of tran.slations is very remarkable. Fortu- 
nately for Romilly a relation of Ids mother’s left the family 
largo legacies ; they then moved into a larger house in 
Marylebone, and enjoyed their summer rides and walks in 
the chcserful country, which was close to them. 

Office work became more and more distasteful to him, 
and his father consented to his being articled to one of tlie 
sworn clerk.s in Chancery, and he began the study of law. 
At tlu.s time he made the acquaintance of M. Roget, a 
clergyman and a native of Geneva, who had been elected 
miidster of the French chapel which they attended. From 
him Romilly learnt to read and admire Rousseau and other • 
Fi’ench cla.ssic.s. M. Roget afterwards married RomilIy’.s 
sister. 

Romilly in early manhood married a lady with whom 
he wa.s .slipremely happy; “a woman in whom a .strong 
• undi'i'iitanding, the noblest and most elevated sentiments, 
ancl the most courageous virtue are united to the wannest 
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affection and to the utmost delicacy of mind and tenderness 
of heart ; and these intellectual perfections are graced and 
adorned by the most splendid beauty that human eyes ever 
beheld.” 

At the age of tM-enty-one he entered himself at Gray’s 
Inn, and for the first year confined himself to study under 
a Chancery lawyer; often he attended the two Houses of 
Parliament, and used to an.swer the .speeches in tliougkt a.s lie 
.sat. Gradually the great strain of overwork made him ill, 
and he went to Batli, but got no better. However, on his 
return to London, the chalybeate waters of Islijigton had a 
good effect upon his health ; but in June 1780 the Gordon 
Riots again threw him back. “ In a moment of profound 
peace and of perfect security, the metropolis found itself 
on a sudden abandoned to the plunder and the fury of a 
bigoted and frantic populace. The prisons were broken 
open and burned ; and their inmate.s — debtors, criminals, 
convicted felons — indiscriminately turned loose upon the 
public, were received into the first rank.s of their deli\’erer.s. 
One night the flames were .seen ascending from nine or 
ten different conflagration.s, kindled by these unresisted in- 
surgents. The Inns of Court were marked out as objects 
of destruction, and the barristers and sludents determined 
to arm themselves in their own defence.” Rom illy was up 
a whole night under arms, and stood as sentinel at the gate 
*' in Holborii. For six mouths his health broke down, but he 
managed to study Italian. The next summer he travelled 
by way of O.stend, Brussels, Metz, and Nancy to Lausaime, 
going .slowly, about thirty miles a day ; and this change of 
scene, and the encouraging conversations which he "had with 
his brother-in-kw, Roget, gave him fresh spirit and strengtlii. ' 
Geneva he saw something of the working of the criminal 
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courts. He came home by the Grande Chartreuse, and 
owing to a deep fall of snow, though it was eai'ly in Sep- 
tember, he wa.s compelled to stay three days with tho-se 
hospitable monks. 

At Paris he was introduced to d’Alembert and Diderot 
and .some famous advocates, and returned to London much 
improved in health. 

Irl* 1783 Romillj was called to the Bar, but missed his 
first circuit because the death of Roget compdled him to 
go again to I,ausnnne to escort his .sister and her two 
children to England. 

Rom illy cho.se the Midland Circuit, but soon after his 
retur^ from his first circuit his father died of palsy. 

He tells us that his servant, who attended him on 
circuit, was long puzzled by the fact that other barristers 
far inferior in talent to his master were getting on far 
better in business ; and he took occasion in all humility to 
warn his master. 

“You see, sh’, the business of a barrister depends a 
good deal on the good opinion of attorneys — you’ll excuse 
my mentioning it, sir — and attorneys don’t much like a 
man who is all for reform of abuses.” 

llomilly assured hi.s servant that what he wrote was 
only seen by himself and his .seiwaiit (at present). 

A very famous French statesman, the Count de Mira- 
beau, now becjxme a close friend of Romilly, who tells ns"* 
that once at a dinner party in London, John Wilkes and 
Mirabeau well-nigh got to quarrelling.. The conversation 
had tuDied upon the criminal law in England, its .severity, 
and the^frequency of public executions. Wilkes defended 
the system with much wit and good-humour, but with very 
bad arguments. He said Chat the severities accustomed 
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men lo a contempt of death, and he thought that much 
of the courage of Englishmen might be traced to our 
capital punishments being so often exhibited to the 
people. 

Mirabcau simply crushed Wilkes by an indignant flow 
of eloquence, denounced Wilkes’ profound immorality, and 
went near to insulting him. It was through Mirabeau that 
Eomilly was introduced to Lord Laiisdowne, and through 
the lallor he was introduced to the lady who became his 
wife, “ the author of all ray happiness.” 

From this time liomilly’s practice at the Bar began lo 
grow, and be was soon making over £8000 a year. 

But bis interest in France led him to go over Soften ^ 
after the circuit was over. In 1789, Romilly attended a 
sitting of the National Assembly at Versailles, when with 
hurried enthusiasm they had passed decree after decree, 
abolishing tithes and all feudal rights. He hem’d some 
deputies lamenting that no person had happened to think 
of the slave trade ! 

Romilly was at fir.st delighted with the ideas of the 
Revolution, but in a letter to M. Dumont, dated September 
1792, four months before the execution of King Louis XVL, 
he writes as follows : — 

“ How could we ever be so deceived in the character of 
the French nation as to think them capable of liberty? 

^Wretclies who, after all their professions and boasts about 
liberty and patriotism and courage and dying, employ 
whole days in murdering women and prie.sts and prisoners! 
Others who can deliberately load whole waggons full of 
victims, and bring them like beasts to be butchered in the 
metropolis — and then (who are worse even than these) th» ' 
cold instigators of these mftrders, who, wliile blood ^is 
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streaming round them on every side, permit this carnage 
to go on, and reason about it and defend it, nay, even 
applaud it, and talk about the example they are setting to 
all nations. One might as well think of establishing a 
repuldic of tigers in some forest of Africa, as of maintain- 
ing a free government among such monsters.'” 

It is interesting to remember that these burning words 
were witten by an Englishman whose father and mother 
were both French. Climate and education, ajid the society 
of discreet friends, seem to have greater influence in forming 
the character than inherited tendencies. For Romilly was 
at first an enthusiastic admirer of the French Revolution, 
until 4;he fine talk ended in butchery and savage revenge. 
Then his gentle disposition asserted itself, and he bravely 
censured the men he had begun by admiring. 

In 1806 Romilly was made Solicitor-General and 
knighted, the latter being an « honour ” which he considered 
a “ humiliation.” 

Ilf April he attended the examination of Mr. Stephens, 
a lieutenant in the navy, who was charged witli the murder 
of three seamen at Bombay. They had been flogged with- 
out any court-martial being held on them, and tlie 
punishment: was inflicted with .such horrible severity that 
they all three died in le.ss tlian twenty-four hours after it 
was over. Stephens was pre.sent, but bad acted under 
orders of Lieutenant Rutherford. A warrant had been - 
issued to apprehend Rutherford, but he, on the messenger'’s 
arriving at his ship, had thrown himself overboard, and 
w'as supposed to have been drowned. 

The "examination revealed the fact that it was not 
■ luicommon for officers, of their own authority, to inflict 
very severe punishments, Romilly this year spoke for and 
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supported Wilberforce’s Bill for abolishing the slave-trade 
with foreign colonies. 

In 1807 lie writes : “ I have long been struck with the 
gross defects which there are in our criminal law, and with 
the serious evils which result Irom our present mode of 
administering it. When I first went the circuit, which is 
now twenty-three years ago, some instances of judicial 
injustice which I met with made a deep impression gn me, 

I resolved to attempt some reform of the system, if I ever 
should have an opportunity of doing it with any prospect 
of success.” 

llomilly wished to invest criminal courts with a power 
of making to persons who had been acquitted a comjjensa- 
tion for the expenses they had been put to ; for we saw * 
in the chapter on prisons how many acquitted per.sons had 
to remain in prison because they could not pay the fees. 

Another .severity which Romilly wished to modify arose 
from the change in the value of money since the law was 
first made. For instance, when the law enacted a*death 
penalty for stealing to the value of five shilling.s, five 
shillings was worth the same as £2 would be now. He 
proposed, therefore, to fix such sums much higher, and so 
put a stop to those “ pious perjuries ” by which juries ivere 
humanely induced to find things not to be worth a tenth 
part of what was notoriously their value. ? 

, In April 1808, Homily paid £3000 for a seat in Parlia- 
ment for Wareham, as was the custom in the old days of 
“rotten boroughs.” He at once began to attempt reform 
in the criminal la’wf. His friend Scarlett advised him to 
try to repeal all the statutes which punish with death mere 
thefts' without violeuc'e. But, thinking he had no chance , 
to carry such a sweeping refor,m, he began with the statute 
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of Queon Elizabeth which makes it a capital oftence to 
steal from the person of another. There was strong opposi- 
tion to any alleviation of the law. Romilly thought that 
the excesses of the French Eevolution had much to do with 
the stupid dread of innovation. 

“It is but a few nights ago,” he says, “that, while I 
w'as standing at the bar of the House of Commons, a young 
man, tlje brother of a peer, came up to me and breathing 
in my face the nauseous fumes of his undigested debauch, 
stammered out, < I am against your Bill ; I am for hanging 
all.’ I was confomided, and tried to find an excuse for 
him. « No, no,’ he said, ‘ it is not that ; there is no good 
done h>y mercy. They only get worse. I would hang them 
all up at once.’” 

On February 9, 1810, Romilly obtained leave to bring 
in three Bills to repeal the Acts which punish with death 
the crimes of stealing privately in a shop goods of the 
value of five shillings, and of stealing to the amount of 
forty killings in dwelling-hou.ses or on board vessels in 
navigable rivers. In May that relating to .shops was 
passed, the twm others were opposed by Government. But 
on May 30 tlie former Bill was rejected by the House of 
T^ords, by a majority of 31 to 11. There were no less 
than seven bishops who voted for the old cruel law. These 
learned Christian gentleujou devoutly' believed tliat tz’ans- 
portation for life was not a sufficiently severe punishment 
for the offence of pilfering what is of five shillings value. 
Lord Ellenborough and Lord Liverpool also spoke against 
the Bill ; the former described transportalion as a “ summer 
airing 'by-* an easy migration to a milder cliiimte,” and 
.tlmught that the juries and judges had been too lenient 
in the past. 
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Not disheartened by this failure, Romilly reintroduced 
his three Bills next year, and also two Bills to amend the 
penalty for stealixig from bleachiiig-grounds. He carried 
all five through the House of Commons, but only the two 
latter passed the House of Lords. 

Three years of hard work had resulted, in it being no 
longer a capital ofibnce. to pick a man’s pocket or steal 
linen from a bleaching-grouiid. In March 1812 Sir J?rancis 
Burdett proposed to abolish flogging in the army; Sir 
Samuel Romilly and seven others alone voted for this 
Bilk Romilly in his speech quoted from the Transactions 
of the Missioiiai'y Society : « A soldier belonging to the 
Cape Regiment was tried for desertion and shot ; a*iother 
soldier was fined and ordered to receive a thousand lashes 
(the legal amount given to negro slaves being thirty-nine). 
This man only received 224 lashes, as the surgeon judged 
he was not able to bear more ; he was brought to the 
hospital, and after some weeks died. Brother Reed visited 
him before his dissolution, and gave hopes of his salvation.” 

An old Act of Elizabeth made it a capital ofibnce for 
soldiers or marines to beg without permission. In March 
1812 Romilly got the repeal of this Act through both 
Houses. 

In April the Bill for altering the punishment of high 
treason was brought forward, but postponed : « so that,” 
as Romilly says in his diary, « the Bill is lost, and the 
Ministers have the glory of having preserved the British 
law by which it is ordained that the heart and the bowels 
(>f a man convicted of treason shall be torn out of hi.s body 
u'hile lie is yet alive,” #. • 

The Crown had latterly used the right of substituting • 
the milder form of beheading*; such were the cases of Anne 
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Boleyn, Catherine Howard, Lady Salisbury, Lady Jane 
Grey, and Mrs. Li.sle. . 

Ill June a Bill for the relief of Insolvent Debtor.s wa.s 
debated, the object being to reform the law by which a 
creditor had power to keep his debtor in prison for life, 
iiotwith, standing he niiglit be willing to give up cverythiiig 
he had in the world for the satisfaction of his debt.s. It 
had been usual to pas,s an occasional In, sol vent Debtors’ 
Act at uncertain intervals, w'hen the prisons were crammed 
ivith debtors and could hold no more. Romilly .spoke 
vehemently against the evil of this uncertain remedy, by 
which a crowd of insolvent debtors were turned loose on 
societ;;^ from time to time. He also wi.shed to extend the 
lienefit of the Act to India, where life in juison was still 
more intolerable ; but this was not allowed. 

It was a great boon, however, to debtor.s in England 
to be permitted to claim tlieir discharge after giving up 
all their property on oath. A clause wa.s added punish- 
ing with death any who should give in a false account of 
their property. Romilly had this struck out. Lord Elleii- 
borough, a gi'eat stickler for old-fa.shioue(l severity, went 
up to Romilly in a fury and .said the Act was imintelligible 
nonsense, and that Lord Redesdale, who brought it in, 
oMgltt to be put in a .strait-waistcoat 1 

In March 1815 Romilly propo.sed “that it .shall not 
be lawful for any court-martial, by its sentence, to inflict 
on any oflendcr a greater number of la,she.s than one 
hundred.” 

Mr. Manners Sutton, the Judge Advocate, requested 
Romilly tq withdraw' his motion, as he wished to consult 
.military men upon it. 

It caimot but appear str 9 ,nge to us in the twentieth 
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century that frco-born soldiers should have been liable to 
bt riojiged to death when the whipjiing of negroes had 
been limited to thirty-nine lashes. 

Romilly stated that there had been instances of 1500 
lashes being sentenced, the sum total being luiiiianely 
reached by instalments. The motion for limiting the 
mnniier being put again in June was lost, but llomilly 
was satisfied that great good had been done by the 
discussion. 

In March 1816 the liill to repeal the Shop-lifting Act 
of King William was read a third time and passed. 

llomilly took occasion to mention that, while the Bill 
had been in its progre.ss through the House, a boy^of the 
name of George Barrett, who was only ten years old, had 
been convicted at tlu! Old Bailey under the Act, and was 
then lying in Newgate under sentence of death. “ I .said 
that I should not liave taken notice of the aisc of this 
miserable child had not the Recorder of Loudon declared 
that it W£is the determination of the Prince Regent, in 
consequence of the number of boy.s who had lately been 
detected in committing felonies, to make an example of the 
next offender, in order to give an effectual check to these 
uumerovis instances of youthful depravity. I said that I 
lioped this M’as only a threat never meant to be carried 
into execution, and that the inhuman intention had nevei’ 
been really entertained of executing again.st cliildreu wlio 
were without education, or friends, or means of supporl;, a 
law of such exce.ssive .severity.” 

It certainly is a proof of great moral couragi; that Sir 
Samuel Romilly should have .spoken so openly in a Hou.se 
not too sympathetic, 

■Lord Stanhope told Rojnilly that his Shop-lifting Bill 
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was a Bill to screen the greatest villains upon the face of 
the earth; for there are in Loudon a great number of 
young children who are thieves by trade, are edueatetl to 
this trade by men ; such men are the greatest villains and 
ought to be capitally convicted too.” 

On the 13th of July 1816 Honiilly mentions that he 
attended the funeral of llicluird Brinsley Sheridan, Many 
noblen|i^were jiresent to pay a tribute to his extraordinary 
talents. 

“ What a strange contrast ! For sonic weeks before 
his death he was nearly destitute of the means of sub- 
sistence. Executions for debt were in the house ; he 
passed his last days in the custody of shevitf’s olfieers, 
’who abstained from conveying him to prison merely because 
they wei'e assured that to remove him would cause his 
iinmecliate death! And now-, when dead, a crowd of 
persons the first in rank and .station and opulence were 
eager to attend him to his grave. . . . His death had 
been napidly accelerated by grief, disappointment, and a 
deep sense of the neglect he had experienced.” 

So Sheridan only narrowly escaped dying in a debtor’s 
prison ! Roinilly was often a guest of Lord Lansdowne at 
Bowood ; it was there he had llrst met Anne Garbett of Knill 
Court, Hereford, who became liis beloved wife. He say.s, 
“ I'o what accidental cau.ses ai'c the most important occur- 
rences of our lives sometimes to be traced! Some niilcis 
from Bowood is the form of a white horse, grotesquely cut 
out upon the downs. In the yeai’ 1796 I made a visit to 
Bowood ; my dear Anne was about to leave it, but it 
happened ihat .she caught a chill in riding to visit this 
horse, so she remained till I came. I saw in her tlie most 
beautiful and accomplished creature that ever blessed the 
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siglit of man. ... I was captivated alike by tlie beauties 
of her person and the charms of her mind. All the happi- 
ness I have known in her beloved society — even the .siicccss 
I have met with in my profession — all are to be Iraced to 
tliis trivial cau.se.” 

In July 1818 lloniilly was olectal for Westniinster, 
though he liad attended no meeting.s and .solicited no 
vote.s. His character wa.s at la.st being recognised^/'.nd iii.s 
incessant hibour.s to make the law of England less savage 
anti barbarous brought him tf> i.lie head of the poll, but 
a great tragedy was impending. His wife grew very ill, 
and died on the 29 th of October 1818. The loss of this dear 
friend .so overwhelmed hi.s rea.son that one moniing he wu.s 
found at his house in liu.ssell S(|uare with hi.s throat cut 
by a razor. They buried him at Kiiill beside his wife, one 
of the nio.st lovable men in all England. His portrait in 
the National Portrait Gallery .shows him to have been 
endowed with regular features, marked eyebrows, and a 
moiitii expressive of .sweetne.ss. He was tall and graceful, 
smooth .shaven, had a soft, melodious voice, but wa.s capable 
of .scathing sarcasm in his speeches. He was sixty-onc years 
old, and liad attained the highest position in Ins profe.ssion. 
His death wa.s acutely felt by Lord Eldon and all the Bar. 
He rlid not really elfect so much change in tire law a.s Sir 
James Mackintosh, but he prepai'ed the ivay by hi.s clear 
arguments and courageous sympathy for all that were 
oppressed. His chief friends were Dumont, the preaclier of 
Geneva ; Mirabeau ; Dr. Parr, the Harrow scholar ; DugaUi 
Stewart, the Scots philosopher ; William Wilberforce; and 
Jeremy Bentham. If a man may be judged by ^lis 'friends, 
no worthier .son of England has ever lived than Jlomilly, 
the Huguenot of the South.* 
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As wilA Howard, so also with Roniilly, the greatest 
rcdonns were made some years after his death. Hut that 
does not iessen onr gratitude to the men who lirst Hung 
tiiemselves into tlie breacli, and confronted indoieiiee, indif- 
ference, prejudice, and unpopularity in tlie sacred cause of 
liunmnity. From tiie time -when Sir Samuel Roinilly l!r.st 
show'ed in ilie House the effects of severity of puni.shunsit, 
there feaij, , l )een a growing conviction that excessive severity 
tended to tin; incre.ase of crime. When the death penalty 
\va.s removed from the smaller crimes of theft, the number 
of convictions increased, and consequently the average of 
those crimes grew le.ss. When, as would Inappen, two 
young ladies came into a shop and took away a pretty- 
article worth five shilling.s without paying for it, it seemed 
.such a pity to hang those two wimsome girls that nothing 
w-as said about it; these little larcenies had to be winked 
at, and tliey naturally grew very numerous. 

In 183S a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire 
how f£ir it might be expedient to reduce the whole criminal 
law of the country into one digest. In ISSI the Commis- 
•sioners recommended the remission of the death penalty in 
twenty-one out of thirty-one cases previously liable to it. 

In 1832 the puni.shinent of death had been abolished 
in the case of stealing horses, sheep, and cattle. In 1835 
it w'as abolished in cases of letter stealing. In 1837 capital 
punishment -was abolished in all cases of forgery, and in* 
case.s of burghiry, miles.s there tvas actual violence used to 
any person in the house ; also in cases of robbery where 
there was no stabbing, cutting, or wounding; also in cases 
<jf injury ’to sliips and houses, arson being e.xcepted. 

By the Act of 18()1 the death penalty was abolished in 
cases of robbery with violence, attempts to murder, arson, 
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and riodomy. So that the only oftences now puni.shnble 
witli death are treason, murder, piraey witli violencx', and 
setting fire to dockyards and arsenals. 

The punishment of transportation was gradually 
abolished between ISfiy and 1864s and imprisonment 
witli hard Labour was substituted for it. The first instance 
of transportation as a punishment occnirred in the reign of 
Charles II,, when pardons were granted to per.so)w,rf«pitally 
convicted conditionally on their being transported for seven 
years. Before this time the criminal was expectetl to 
transport liimself, after having taken sanctuary and con- 
fe,ssed his crime. The country was .satisfied by getting rid 
of one rogue more ; as Shakespeare .says, « he .stole ol?t of , 
our company.” How such persons enjoyed their foreign 
travel history does not record. 
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TEMPERANCE CRUSADES; THE FACTS 

Driuk comitries, Africa, Ohina, India— Saxon times— Cinircli- 

ales — The tavern “bush” — Ladies of the court oE James 1. — Tea 
onmes in lOOfi— The “Gin Act” — Sweden starts a Temperance Society, 
1835 — The American crusade, 1824 — The Indian and the Negro — 
Saloons— 'JTie Maine Jaw— -Dr. Penny visits Ireland— hTilIier Mathew’s 
Itiliuenoe— Our Colonies 

I ^TrEMPEIlANCE ill drink, .so fatal to all jirogre,ss 
towards moral lie.altli, has been in the world from 
• the beginning. It has not been conlined to human 
beings, for Darwin tells n.s that many kind.s of monkeys 
are caught by the natives of North-Eastern Africa by 
being made drunk on beer which is exposed in vessels 
under the trees. 

Horses, wc know, acquire a ta.ste for ale, having found 
the invigorating eltect after a hard day’s ivork. 

It is so ea.sy, too, to obtain an intoxicating liquor ; for 
in a hot country, if you make an hicision in a palm-tree in 
the niorniug, and allow the sap to flow, you have by the 
afternoon a ready-made, natural intoxicant. Dr. Living- 
stone says of tribes in South Africa : “The men trust to* 
their wives for food, and spend most of theii^time in drink- 
ing the palm-toddy. Culprits are continually brought up 
for a.s.saults committed thi'ough its influence.” In the 
iMalay AfchipcI.’igo palm-ivine is made from the fermenled 
sap taken from the flower-stems of the cocoa-nut. The 
Ttq-tar tribes make their drhik, koumiss, from mares’ milk. 
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The Keti Iiulians had fei-meiited maple- juice, bur. they were 
fairly temperate until the white man appeared. Tire Lap- 
lander.'i are not the most temperate of race.s, and it is not 
unusual for one of them to to.s.s ofl' a tumlderful of raw 
spirit at a draught. 

The Chinese made spirits from I'ice more than three 
tlioirsand years ago, but drunkenness is seldom now seen in 
the streets of Chinese cities. In India we iimijCnifin old 
Sanscrit literature that “ soma ” was drunk in very early 
times at .sacred fe.stivals. 

'L’lie modern Hindoos are a temperate people ; only the 
lower castes drink “ arrack ” — rice-liquor, or bhang, wliich 
is made from the hemp-plant. When the Saxons infixded 
England they introduced a coarser mode of living than the 
Britons had been used to. They drank mead prepared from 
honey and strong ale, using horn cups xvith round bottoms, 
so that you could not put the cup down until it wa.s empty. 
Even Saxon monks drank heavily. Gildas, a British eccle- 
•siastic and historian (a.d. 670), rules ; “ If any ^moiik 
through drinking freely gets thick of speech, so that lie 
cannot join in the psalmody, he is to be deprived of his 
supper.” A light penance for a man who has quenched 
his appetite in beer ! The Danes, who came next, were 
even heavier drinkers than the Saxons ; one instance of this 
being found in the old story of King Alfred passiTig into 
-"the camp of Gulhrum the Dane, and finding the soldiers 
snoring in a dauikcn sleep. Hardicauute, Lhe last Danish 
king, is said to have drunk himself to death at Lambeth. 

In the life of Hereward we read how the Norman 
knigbt.s, under the Lord of Bruime, were lying oifthc grass 
helpless with drink ; and in the Chronicles of St. Ecbviunds- 
bury we are told that eighty j'bung men, some of tliom syns 
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of noblemen, began to carol and sing aiid di'ink after the 
midday dinner, when Abbot Sampson had retired. They 
would not desist, but went on drinking until the evening, 
wlien tliey broke open the town gates and galloped away 
with yells and screeching. These young gentlemen were 
ext^omnuinicated Ijy my Lord Abbot. 

Anothei' day — it was Boxing Day, after Christmas— 
.sy>nie ufnesil^ig.s and matches took place I)(;t\v'een theservant.s 
of the Abbot .'uid the town-folk ; but disputes aro.se, heads 
were liroken in the precincts, mnch di.sorder and noise 
ensued. “This will never do,” roared Abbot Sampson. 
“ No,” .said the Prior ; “ they .shall all do penance forth- 
,with?” So the order went out, and these unlucky rioters 
had to .strip themselves naked to their drawers and lie flat 
before the doors of the monastery. And when the Abbot 
saw more tlian a hundred men lying down naked, like 
autumn leaves, he lifted np liis voice and wept. 

But the Prior was busy dealing out a small parcel of 
rods, wherewith the lay-brethren shrewdly whipped tho.se 
naughty knave.s. 

Such was the power of the Church in those clays of 
faith. No need then for temperance laws and magistrates 
and police. It must have been cold work waiting for your 
turn in the stinging December winch 

The Norman ladies were not .so nice in their manners 
as we are now, but even they had modesty enough to retire 
from the hall when the cup went round too' often, or the 
jongleur began one of his merry tales. They had their 
rules for luble maimers, such as “Each time you drink, 
wipe your'inouth well, that no grea.se may drop into the 
wine, for it be .some deal unpleasing to the guest who .shall 
drin^ after you.” * 
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Gerald de Barry says of the Irish clergy: “You will 
not find one who, after all his rigorous observances of fists 
and prayer, will not make up for the labours of the day by 
drinking wi)ie beyond aU bounds of decorum.” 

In our day, when funds are needed for some good or 
charitable cau.se, the ladies work pretty things to be sold 
at a ba:?aar. 

In medimval times the farmers brcwoil goocMirtftvn ale 
and took it to the churchyard iu barrels, which were ta])ped 
on the spot. The neighbours said to one another : “ Come 
hither ! there be a Church-ale toward yonder.” They paid 
for the beer, and the Rector’s Churchwarden kept the tale 
of incoming monies. Easher-ales, Whitsun-ales, ClJiirch-, 
ales, even Bride-ales to help a penniless marriage — all were 
merry meetings in churchyard or church which all the 
inhabitants were bidden to attend at a charge of one 
penny. Though they had grown to unruly revels, they 
were not finally suppressed till the Commonwealth. 

Taverns became more and more numerous, their token 
being a bush that hung over the door ; hence the sa3ring5 
“ Good wine needs no bush.” 

In the time of James I. the Court revels were frequently 
disgraa'd by drunkenness. A letter-writer says; “Those 
whom I never could get to taste good liquor now follow the 
fashion and w/illow in bea.stly delight. The ladies abandon 
sobriety and are seen to roll about in intoxication.” 
The lady who played Queen of Sheba at a Court revel 
tumbled down before Solomon, and .spilt all her ofiering.s 
in grievous sort. 

Then came the Puritans and with them drastic remedies, 
which not only put down vice with a .strong hand, but also 
forbade inanv innocent amusements, such as maypoles, btiwls, 
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.‘icliijg. The result was that a reaction tooJc place, 
iUid (Irimkeiiness abounded. So when Charles II, had dined 
with Sir Robert Viner, the Lord Mayor, and was quitting 
the banqueting- hall, the Lord Mayor ran after him, and, 
plucking his robe, said: “Sir, you must e’en .stay and drink 
t’other bottle.” The merry monarch smiled, and hummed - 

“ lie that is dviuik is >as great as a king,” 

and returned to llnisli t’otlier bottle. 

'J’ho drinking of health.s became almo.st ns preveilent all 
thumgh dinner as it is irow in Noiavay. 

But in 1G66 tea was fir.st imported from the Netherlands, 
ithougn the price, about .sixty shilling, s a pound, prevented 
its use as a beverage. Coffee wa.s introduced a little earlier, 
and was served in taverns with ale and .spirit.s, and became 
very popular ; but so iii.any people opposed to the Stuarts 
met in these coffec-tavern.s, that in 1675 an, attempt was 
made to sujjpress them. Gin, or holland.s, had become the 
drink of the pooi’er classes, and street quarrels naturrilly 
grew more frequent. When in the old times men drank 
home-bi’ew'ed beer they were not ruining their constitutions. 
Ale and porter contain from 5 to 10 per cent, of alcohol : 
.spirits contain from 130 to 70 per cent. 

In the eighteenth century drunkenness grew to such 
proportions that the “ Gin Act ” was passed, requiring a £30 
license to be bought by all who sold .spirits retail. At 
first the Act did some good; but .soon gin’ riots began, 
false infbrmer.s aro.so and illicit stills after .seven yeans 
the Gin Act w'as repealed. 

In the"' last fifty years sobriety ha.s been spreading 
from the top to the bottom of the social scale; latterly 
the .^ilmost universal employment of bicycles must have 
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helped iiiucli to Iceep men sober; but amongst the nn- 
edueated pool', who still think that beer is more nec-essary 
than bread and milk, there is as much intoxication as 
they can afford. 

In Sweden they drank « like iishes,” until a Temperance 
Society was started in. 1835. A Bill was also in 1853 
brought into the Diet wliich helped the reform. Licenses 
were sold by auction, the profits were paid^jya;cj:'-to the 
town to reduce the rates. The great tiling is that the 
people desire to put down the drink traffic ; unless the 
people will co-operate, law.s and Acts are useless ; that lias 
been proved over and over ag.ain. 

It was in the United States that the modern Temperance. 
Movement began. For in the eighteenth century native 
spirits were lai’gely distilled from peaches, apples, and 
maple. The price was low and so was the license to sell, 
so that temptation was made easy ; but the chief .sufferers 
were the emigrants and aboriginal races. In 1821 a 
law was passed which placed the property of habitual 
drunkards on a par with that of lunatics, and banded it 
over to the Court of Chancery. 

From statistics it was found that most of the poverty 
and nearly all the crime arose from drink. 

The introduction of ruin and whisky to the Red 
Indians soon led to their utter demoralisation, and 
hundreds of them breathed their last with the rum bottle 
in their hands. Chiefs were made drunk, and then asked 
to sign contracts giving away large and valuable tracts of 
territory. It is true that a different rule of conduct is 
observed now. Spirits and all strong drinks ar«r forbidden 
to be sold to the lied Indian, but the law is often evaded, 
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strong enough in the Indian to keejs him from indulging 
it; his noble qualities seem to have died out, while he 
lias acquired all the vices of the white man. It was the 
instinct of self-preservation rather than any high moral 
motive which dictated the prohibition law, for an Indian 
full of licpior is a most dangerous animal — -lie is by 
nature an emotional and nervous creature — in his savage 
state lias all the excitement of war or the chase of the 
bnll'ak). Tiicii he sits by the wateh-fire anil sings tlie 
story of his prowess, then conies the dance in which he 
works himself into a frenzy of excitement. The poor 
Indian has lost nearly all his natural jdcasures, and only 
the mm bottle or whisky can create for him the excite- 
ment he once so loved. 

With that he forget.s his ivrong.s, his loss of greatness 
and pride and self-respect. Hut with the bottle also he 
grow.s sudden in tjuarrel, ready to kill wife or child or 
pony or store-keeper. It has been said that an Indian 
can no more resist the temptation to drink than a two- 
year-old child can help taking a lump of .sugar which is 
within his reach. And yet there are some chiefs who are 
strong-minded enough to forbid their young warrior.s to 
touch strong drink, for they recognise that it cause.s many 
murders, degrades their women, produces illness, poverty, 
ui!ulne.s.s. The effects of drinking are far worse on the 
Indian than they are on the white man, just as diseases 
like mcasle.s, which tiie white races throw pit' easily, will 
decimate the savage race. An Indian cannot drink and 
live- — his body grows weaker very rafidly, hi.s mrusmilar 
.strength decays. The women drink and break the Hod 
Man’s law, and go unpunished. 

“I have had Chiefs in .Council implore me,” says an 
^ ITS. 
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agei\t,, “to induce the Great Father to arrange matters 
so that they and theh people could not get whisky. ‘ Then 
our women and children can sleep in peace, and our horse.? 
will have rest.’ ” But nearly every reservation i,s encircled 
by while .settlements in which dwell the dive-keeper, the 
go-between, men who make it their business to sell liquor 
to the Indian, and who, in their greed, will stop at 
nothing. In the wake of frontier-men, land-gral)ber.s and 
herders follow the dram -selling mean whites./^ These men 
will .strip the Indian of horse, .saddle, blanlcet, and all he has. 

They have many devico.s by which they can sell on 
the .sly. 

An Indian brings a basket of clams into a .sakx^i and 
ask.s tlie .saloon-keeper if he will buy tliem. “ I will see" 
my wife about it,” he .say,s, and carrie.s the ba.sket into 
the back room. 

Presently he comes back, saying ; “ Take your old clams 
away ; they are rotten.” The Indian goes off with a bottle 
of whisky hidden beneath the clams, and soon he and hi.s' 
friends ai’e gloriously drunk. A chief once .said : “ Brandy 
is full of tongue-s and hearts ; for when I have drunk of it 
I fear nothing and I talk like an .angel.” It is very difficult 
for the agents to get proof of selling liquor to the Indians, 
for so many of the whites sympathi.se with the dram- 
selier.s. Besides the difiiculties which the Red Indian pre- 
sents in North Americii, there are the negroes to be 
considered. 

Since the emancipation the negro in the towns has 
become, a.s a rule, shiftless and poor, mainly through being 
able to get drink. 

In the counti-y he can buy it at the small .store, or 
« blind tiger," as it is calletjl ; or ho can carry on “ the 
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walking blind tiger ” business and sell drinks at five cents 
apiece to blacks or whites. Coloured pcojde are not 
allowed to buy liquors on credit, so tliis helps to keep them 
sober. In .slavery times, the master used to send gin or 
whisky round to the cabins on Christmas morning. Now 
every cabin buys its half-gallon of whisky for Chri-stinas, 
and mo.st of the darkies get “ pretty full,” but not maiiv 
“down-drunk.” Saturday being .store-day, those who 
can go^to th'g neare.st town and lounge round. The negro 
being a social creature, mucdi treating goes on, and .so the 
gonial ones get more than they can carry. Tliere are 
many more moral wrecks from drink among the mean 
wliites than among the negroe.s, among.st whom habitual 
“^Irunkenness is rare. 

At camp-meetings and religious gatherings or picuic.s 
liquors are sold at a biu-, which seem to be a popular’ par*t 
of the performance. 

The negroes are by nature convivial .and music lovers ; 
they de,light in drinking, not for the liipror it.self, as the 
Red Indian fIoe,s, but for tlie social .side of it, or from 
a desire to show off befoi’e their fellows. A negro woman 
is rarely .',een tip,sy, but she loves to distil a little for the 
family in some .seque.stered spot. 

In the mines of Alabama and the coal-pits of \Ve,st 
Vii’ginia, of conr.se, the negroes are of the lowest type, and 
their wild orgies, accompanied with stabbings and shoot- 
ings, are a scandal, and make the .saloons on Saturday 
night somewhat insecure. If a negro is arrested in tlie 
sLi’cels for drunkennc.s.s, he goes on tlie chain-gang for 
tliirty day.H. In New Orleans, perhaps, the negro is mo,st 
intemperate. 

An Archdeacon of the Episcopal Church said : “ I liave 
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known ill all my life but two or three habitual (Irunkards 
among the negroefi. I have known so few drinking women 
that I cannot recall a definite instance.” 

Amongst the Southern negroes there has not been much 
attempt at temperance work. Their ]H’eaclicr.s warn them 
against drink, but tlie genei-al poverty of l!ie negr<K'H 
protects them from forming bad habits. 

It is a fact that very few negroes enter the poorhonse. 

As to intemperance amongst whites, thes is no doubt 
that times liavc clumgcd much for the better in the last 
fifty years. 

A stranger might be surprised by tile number of 
■saloons in an American cit}', but if lie thought tlie/ were 
mainly drinking shop.s he would err. They are places td' 
loaf in, centi’es for news and gossip and discussion, while 
the free lunch counter forms a safety-valve agaiii.st spirits 
taken on an empty stomach. Go inside a saloon and what 
do you .see? Not a noisy crowd of rioters bent on getting 
drunk, but group.s of well-conducted men wdio smoke, play 
cards, read the papens, .and drink a glass of beer. 

The .saloon is the labourer’s club, where he can rest 
and be ]uxiu'iou.sly quiet. In winter the .saloon i.s well 
warmed and comfort.able, in summer it is cool, .at night it 
is lit up brightly, .and the Labitues fiiul tlieir friends there. 

The saloon-keeper is an intelligent man, well posted 
up with the latest new.s, quick to conver.se, generous to 
those in want, and therefore a power in the land. “An 
egg or a clam free with every drink." This .sounds like a 
bribe to the topa*; but it seems to work out ivell on the 
whole. Slare food can be bought clioaply, and men do 
not drink to excess in a saloon. 

In Sail Ti'rancisco there was more gambling in the 
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saloons, more card-playing. Most of the gi’oeeries there 
were also salooiis, just as some of our fashionable shops 
4 ’ have a refreshinent room attached. 

1 It seems, then, that the American saloon is far superior 

to the English public-house, where men are made uncom- 
j, fortixbly drunk at ruinous cost. In fact, the United States 

is have gone beymrd us in stamping out the intemperaiiee of 

t tiie eaidy nineteentlr century. We have trusted to per- 

suasion and pi’ivate enterprise. They had recourse also to 
the power of the law. In Maine the so-called Maine law 
absolutely prohibits the manufacture or .sale of intoxicating 
drink, except for scientific purpose.s. 

Afly one who break.s the law i.s punished by two months 
in the county gaol and fined a thousand dollars (£200). 

Even persons found intoxicated in their own houses 
are liable to thirty days’ imprisonment. The law seems to 
!' regard the liquor-seller as the chief law-breaker, and the 

drunkard as a culpable victim. 

Other States have had their prohibitory laws, and 
retain the power to refuse licenses. In several there are 
local option hills. 

The Maine Liquor Law, they say, has not been a 
success in large cities ; for if men desire to drink it is so 
ea.sy in a city to evade the law. 

Tliere may be no drinking saloons, but at scores of 
little houses drink will be quietly sold. In Boston, before 
the passing of a Prohibitory Act, the numbej:' of drunken 
per.sons taken up by the police in one year was 6983, while 
in one year subsequent to that Act the number was 15,542. 

But tlie,general effect of such a law in the country has 
been good. 

Judge Bavis says, “ Before legal restriction the sale of 
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spirits was permitted in almost every town. Nearly every 
tavern had its bar. At almo.st every village and corner 
was a grog-shop, where old men and young spent their 
earning.s in dis.sipation. Men helplessly drunk on the 
atreet.s were a common sight. No obiserving man who has 
lived in the State for twenty years, and ha.s had an 
opportunity to learn the facts, can doubt that the Maine 
law ha.s produced a hundred times more visible improve- 
ment in the character, condition, and pro.?perity of our 
people than any law that was ever enacted.” 

Temperance .societies l)egan in America. The first 
temperance society w'as founded at Boston, U.S., in the 
year 1824. They .spread with strange rapidity, rfor in 
1829 more than a thousand .such societies were formed. 
The good they were doing can be proved by the decrease 
in imported spirits, for in six years they fell off from 
5,285,000 gallons to 1,195,000. 

The influence of thi.s great movement was brought to 
Ireland just five years after the founding of the first 
society in the United States. 

In 1829 Ireland was spending £600,000 on proof spirits. 
It was, for the number of inhabitants, the most drunken 
country in Europe. 

In the .summer of 1829 Dr. Penny, from America, visited 
Dr. Edgar of Belfa.st, whom he found grieving over the 
pleasant vices of his countrymen. They had long talks 
together on» the drink question, and Dr. Penny explained 
how, in desperation, the Americans had at last forcibly shut 
up the grog-shops and distilleries, and forbidden the sale 
of the accursed thing. Then he told him of, the temper- 
ance .societies and the tens of thousands of voluntary 
members who were enthusiastically at work for sohidety, 
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The result of this visit was that Di\ Edgar, in August 
18!29, wrote and published an appeal on behalf of temper- 
ance societies. He sent four young men out through all 
the town to disperse his ti-acts. The facts he stated — tliat 
four-fifths of the crime, three-fourtLs of the extreme 
poverty, and almost all the di.sease and insanity came from 
the practice of spirit drinking — astonished many thoughtful 
personf. Then the Surgeon-General for Ireland bore wit- 
ne.s's that nearly one-fourth of the deaths of adults w-as 
caused by drinking spirits. So here and there societies in 
Ireland began to be founded ; the first being in New Ross, 
opened by the Rev. George Carr, a clei’gyinan of the 
^pEstablished Church. 

Later, some citissens of Cork, a clergyman, a Quaker, a 
slater, and a tailor met together and proposed to put the 
matter before a Roman Catholic priest who was known to 
be very popular in the city and held charitable views, so 
that he could sympathise with men of all opinions. This 
man was a Capuchin Friar, Theobald Mathew. 

In a few months this friar had pledged some two 
millions of Irishmen to temperance. It was something 
better than a Maine law, even though much of his iu- 
fiuence arose from the superstition of the ignorant peasantry. 
For they believed that Father Mathew could work miracles, 
and even raise the dead. 

Father Mathew certainly had worked one of the 
greatest of miracles; he had in purity of heart and self- 
devotion wrought a wonderful change in the habits and 
comluct of many Irishmen. They crowded to see him in 
such nuudiers that at Limerick they broke down iron 
railings and trampled each other to death; then he 
travelled amongst them, and \he fire of enthusiasm burnt 
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ever stronger, and it seemed as if the gay, thoughtless 
Hibernian was becoming soberly grave and thoughtful; 
no more staggering drunkards wei’e seen in the streets ; 
money became more plentiful now it was not being wasted 
on whisky ; the cabin roof was actually mended, and the 
domestic pig was surprised to find the rain no longer fell 
through upon his bristles ; new bedclothes were bought, tea 
was brewed, coffee was ground, heads were no longer*broken 
at market, tipsy songs made way for hymns and chaunted 
psalm. The .savings-banks, too, were bursting with the 
monies of new depositors, for the Irish were paying three 
millions les.s for proof-spirit. If only this reformation 
could last it would be the re-birth of a nation ! " #• 

But it all depended upon faith in one man — a heaven- 
sent man to be sure ; and when the poor peasant kneeled 
down at his feet, swore the solemn oath, received the sign 
of the Cross and the blessing, it was not temperance he 
was thinking of, but some extraordinary blessings that 
would surely How down upon him if he only abstained 
from the liquor a few dry and weary weeks. 

In our Colonies the drink question has been very 
serious, for the new chum is hardly landed before he is 
invited to drink at some bar, and then he i.s expected to 
« shout” also, tliat is, call for drinks round, and so his 
purse soon grows lighter and his brain heavier. Then if 
he goes into the bush and works hard for six months, at 
the end he r&eives his cheque and perhaps goes away with 
a chum. At the first drink shanty they come to they 
find some of their old mates on the floor; these men have 
given over their cheque to the shanty-keeper, 'and, with a 
“let me know when this is run through," settle down to a 
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sad and penniless. If yovi are not very thirsty and don’t 
mean to make a week of it, the shanty-man may dust 
some tobacco into your glass, which will make you so 
thirsty that you must drink again, and then. ! 

But all such wild orgies are, we wiU hope, only pos- 
sible in very new countries. As the colony grows .settled 
fewer wild .spirits from Eui-ope crowd in, and temperance 
wins tljp day. 

But it isfl. often a long struggle before the waste, the 
cruelty to wife and child, the moral degradation, the 
spiritual death, are fully recognised by the conscience of 
swagsman, drover, and rouseabout. 
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FATHER MATHEW 

Born 1790 in Tipperary— Son of a large farmer— Educated Lady 

Elizabeth Llandaif— Ordained at Dublin— Becomes g. Capuchin friar 
— Mission at Kilkenny — Reproved by the bishop — Goes to Cork — 
His generous giving — ^Thc cholera of 1832 — The "dead” man re- 
covers— Governor of the workhouse and sees the evils of drink— 
Begins, with W. Martin, his temperance work, 1838— “Here goes in 
the name of God ”— Pilgrims swarm to take the pledge— Visits May- 
nooth and other parts of Ireland — Great decrease of crime— Adven- 
tures and anecdotes — Visits Scotland and England— Debts mount 
— Puw>h pleads for him — The famine of 1846 — Help from America — 
Paralysis from overwork — ^Visits America— Meets Jenny Lind in New 
Orleans— Moral miraoles-Stays a year in Madeira— Dies 1850 

T heobald MATHEW, the Irish apostle of tem- 
perance, was born in the year 1790 at Thomastown, 
some five miles from Cashel, in the cotfnty of 
Tipperary. His fatlier was a large farmer and grazier, 
and had a family of nine boys and three girls. Theobald, 
the fourth son, was distinguished as a child for a sweet 
unselfishness. lie was ever attentive to his mother and 
averse from rude and cruel sports; this, of course, gained 
him the title of “Miss Molly.” The sight of a wounded 
• hare gave him an agony of pain and sorrow'. He was 
always remarjiable for his love of order and neatness of 
dress, and became a great favourite with the family of 
Lord Llandaff, who lived in the big house bard by. Lady 
Elizabeth resolved to educate him at her own cost, and 
he was sent to a good school at Kilkenny. When Easter 
was coming near the boy set out on foot, and walked 
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nearly forty miles home, where he met a loving welcome 
he never forgot. A school-fellow d&seribes him as being 
pensive, fond of country walks, full of fun and mirth and 
laughter. Then lie went to Maynooth College, but, having 
broken one of the rules by inviting some friends to supper 
in his room, he was censured, and left the college of his 
own free wiU. On Easter Sunday 1814< he was ordained 
by tl^" Most lleverend Dr. Murray at Dublin, after he 
had joined tke Capuchin Oi’der of Friars. 

His first mission was at Kilkenny. The friary chapel, 
soon after his coming, became thronged by poor and rich, 
for the young friar’s earnest sermons, the preacher’s Imnd- 
some»face and winning manners, the something angelic in 
' his face — all attracted and influenced old and young. 
Theobald was never happy unless in doing good ; he had 
a positive craving for making other people happy. 

He had probably joined the Capuchins because he had 
seen them generally slighted by the priests of their own 
religion. The Irish were so poor that the counti’y priests 
no doubt felt that the regular orders coidd not be sup- 
ported in Ireland. 

However, Father Mathew’s confessional was comstantly 
crow'ded ; large crowds of penitents often awaited their 
turn for admission. One day, when he was so engaged, 
aii eccle.siastic entered the chapel and handed him a docu- 
ment of an urgent nature. Father Mathew opened it,, 
read it, rose from his seat and humbly asked his little 
flock to go to their other priest: “I have no power to 
hear your confessions any longex*.” • 

The ^ishop had bidden him to cease hearing con- 
fessions on the ground that he had, contrary to the 
regulations of the diocese, administered Paschal Communion. 
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■^Vitiiout (Jelay he left the diocese, wounded to the heart. 
The bishop had been misinformed, but it was too late. 
The much-loved priest had gone to Cork. Thus for a 
.second time the young saint received a reprimand from 
hi.s .superiors. 

Father Mathew was received cordially by the Capuchin 
Father Donovan, who went about .saying, “ Congratulate 
me; I have a young jii’iest at la.st — a charming 
fellow.” In a few weeks his fame as a spiritual director 
spread througli that great city, and some days the young 
prie.st had to sit for fifteen hours hearing confessions 
from throngs of the very poor, some of them smelling 
strongly of fish or oil. <« 

Father Mathew had learnt the Erse tongue in order 
to understand the country people. One Sunday morning, 
after he had been hearing confessions from six to ten and 
celebrating Mass, he was going away weary to his break- 
fast, when four sailors rolled in. « I can’t hear you now ; 
come in the morning,” he said to them ; and the sailors 
turned to go. But a poor woman rose from her knee.s, 
and, touching his arm, said in a voice of respectful 
entreaty, “ They may not come again, sir.” This touched 
him so that he ran after them and confessed them, and 
then took them home to bre.akfast. Meeting the poor w'oman 
another day, he said, “I thank you for that appeal; 
sime, ’twas the Holy Ghost that .spake through you.” 

One of the first things Father Mathew did was to 
open a school for poor gix'Ls, iu which, he.side.s ordinary 
school work, they slwuld bo taught industries which would 
be a source of profit. He persuaded many ladies to visit 
and help, and in 1824 there were 600 pupils, as well as a 
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His favourite proverb was, “Take time by the forelock, 
for he is bald behind”; and he pi-actised this by rising 
at five and being punctual in all he did. Though polite 
to all, he was perhaps even more reverential and tender 
to. the poor, for he used to say, “Tliey will be as high in 
heaven as the highest in the land.” Sometimes he would 
send money in an envelope by night to a family in need 
that l^ad known better days. 'I’liey little knew that the 
welcome gift» came from Father Mathew. The clerk of 
his chapel, like the steward of St. Hugh of Lincoln, was 
aghast at his lavish giving. “Faith! an’ if the str-eets 
of Cork were paved with gold and our Father Mathew 
had «ipntrol over them, there wouldn’t be a paving-stone 
'^'in all Cork by the end of the year.” 

Once a young girl who had been brought up in 
affluence and was left penniless, rushed into the friary, 
and, flinging herself on her knees before the priest, could 
only sob out, “ Oh ! Father Mathew I ” 

“My dear child, what is the matter Tell me what 
has ha,ppened ? ” 

“ Oh, Father, they are going to bury iny poor sister 
in a parish coffin.” The poor girl hysterically sobbed, and 
kept repeating her lament. 

“ No, my dear child, they shall not do so. Rise up, 
ray poor child, and have no fear. I will have her buried 
properly.” He kept his word. Next morning there was 
a hearse and pair of horses at the door, anj^ a chaise for 
the priest and the sister. 

Though there was much bitter feeling between Catholic 
and Prote.stant in those days, yet all respected and many 
loved the Father, who said, “ A pint of oil is better than 
a hog.shead of vinegar.” lie, was the pink of a gentleman, 
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ai!cl Imcl something of the altar and sanctuary iilways about 
him. In his sermons he often told tales of tlie heroism 
of the poor which drew tears from all eyes. 

In 1832 the cholera visited Cork, and all through that 
dreadful time Father Mathew was visiting in garret or 
hovel or hospital. And he wa.s vigilant as he W'as gentle. 
For once, returning to the bedside of a young man whom 
he had left for a few minutes, he found the bed emp,ty. 

“ Nurse, nurse ! what has become of the young man 
who lay here ? ” he asked. 

“Dead, sir.” 

“ Dead ! it caiinot be. I was talking to him just 
now.'” ' r 

« ITie corpse is taken to the dead-house, sir,” 

“I can’t believe he is dead. I must go myself and 
see,” said Father Mathew. 

Then he hurried to the ghastly chamber in which lay 
piles of coffins, dead bodies on tables, and sheets dipped in 
tar. Tw'o men were bending over the body of his friend, 
preparing the tarred sheet in wffiich to wrap it. 

“ Stop i stop 1 Surely the young man can’t be dead.” 

« Dead, your reverence. The Lord have mercy on his 
sowl!” 

“No, no ! let me try. I can’t believe it; let me try." 

“ Wisha, try if you please, your reverence ; but he’s 
. as dead as a door-nail.” 

As Fath^ Mathew knelt down to feel for any action 
of the heart, the men stopped hammering at the coffins 
and clustered round in suspense. 

At last the friar .said, “Thank God! I feel his heart 
beat! Oh, thank God ! ”. 

The young man was I’emoved, restoratives were given, 
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and lie recovered. In a few days he was thanking the 
man who had saved his life. And this story went all over 
Ireland. Only the poor peasants believed that Father 
Mathew had restored the man to life. This belief helped 
him much when the time came to ask them to take the 
pledge. 

For some years he had been a Governor of the House 
of Industry, or Workhouse at Cork, and his sense of the 
evil of drink was stimulated by the lifcTstories he heard 
from the inmates. The drunkard who had come down 
from prosperity to ruin excited his compassion ; but the 
sutfering wife or orphan child of the drunkard made his 
^ heari> bleed with sorrow. Li the hospitals, the gaol, the 
lunatic asylum he witnessed the phases of the same awful 
infatuation. On the Board of Governors was one who, 
being liimself a convert to total abstinence, never failed 
to direct Mathew’s attention to all the more distressing 
cases with the remark, “ Strong drink has been the cause 
of this.” Tliis was William Martin, a Quaker*, who, with 
Nicholas Dunscombe, a Protestant clergyman, and Richard 
Dowden, a Unitarian, had been keeidy trying to diminish 
the evils of intemperance ; but they had not the ear of 
the public, and their success had been small. “ Oh ! 
Theobald Mathew,” said the Quaker, « if t1w% woidd’st 
only give thy aid, much good could be done in the city.” 

Seriously and solemnly did Father Mathew commune « 
with himself in the solitude of his chambw, praying the 
while for light and gtridance. 

He was now in his forty-seventh yea’r, and had gained a 
large experience of his fellow-men both in the garrets of the 
poor and in the mansions of the rich. He had noted how 
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the young wife, now the successful trader, now the young 
man fresh from college honours^— -as he expressed it in one 
of his sermons, he had seen the stars of heaven fall and 
the cedars of Lebanon laid low. But he had hoped that 
Keligion would avail best to stop the evil. Yet the 
drunkard did not often come to church, and if he did aiid 
promised amendment, those pi’omises were usually broken. 

Then there wei'e the vast interests of the sellers, and 
distributors to be considered, the enormous capital invested 
in breweries and distilleries. Thousands of respectable 
families living by this trade, contributing to the charities 
and supporting useful institutions, might be plunged into 
poverty by any sudden change such as total abstinence 
demanded. 

Then, again, if the crusade should fail, all these families 
would be ruined for no ensuing good. Tlien there would 
be the friends he should pain, tlie enemies he should make. 
It seemed to him a terrible risk ; and long did he, on his 
knees before God, ponder and deliberate. • 

In April 1838 William Martin knocked at Father 
Mathew’s door in obedience to a summons. The friar 
met him at the threshold, his handsome face radiant with 
kindness and good-nature. 

“ Welcome, Mr. Martin, welcome ! I have sent for you 
to assist me in forming a teiuperauce society in this ncigh- 
.-hourhood.” 

« I knew it," said the Quaker ; « something seemed to 
tell aie that thou would’st do it at last.” 

“ For long 1 coiild not see ray way clearly to take up 
the question. I have been asked by several gogd men to 
take up the cause, and I feel I can no longer refuse. How 
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They bef'an with a little meeting in the fi-iai’’s school- 
room, when Father Mathew, after his address on temper- 
ance, said, “I will be the first to sign ray name in the 
book which is on the table, and I hope we shall soon have 
it full.” He then approached the table, and, taking the pen, 
said ill a loud voice, “ Here goes, in the name of God ! ” 

Sixty names were enrolled that night — the ball had 
been «et rolling, the great miracle of Ireland was at its 
birth. ' 

The people of Cork had ridiculed the idea twenty-four 
hours before, but Father Mathew’s life was known to them 
as sincere and holy ; what he did mu.st give them pause, 
couhJuot be laughed at. 

Crowds came to subsequent meetings to hear him speak, 
and the tales he told of misery and quarrels and ruin and 
death sent them away reflecting. Then they had to get 
larger rooms, and the Horse Bazaar, in which 4000 jiersons 
were frequently assembled, became the cradle of a national 
movement. There wa.s a barrister, Frank Walsh, who, by 
eloquence, playful fancy, and happy mimicry could move 
and delight his audience; and he became a great help to 
the cause. 

In three months from the day that Father Mathew 
signed the book “ in the name of God,” the number on the 
roll was 25,000; in five months it rose to 131,000; in less 
than nine months it was 156,000. 

Martin, “ the grandfather of the cause,’* was seventy- 
eight year.s old, strong and vigorous, a hater of slavery 
and capital punishment ; though a Mend and .supporter of 
peace, there was none who fought so hard for abstinence 
a.s William Martin. He would roar out at the top of his 
voice: “What does the rachliorse drink water! What 
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does the elephant drink ? Avater ! What does the lion 
drink? water! It is good for man, bejist, and bird." 

Some year.s later William Martin was saying, “My 
friends, how things have changed ! I remember the time 
v-hen I was the .scoff and scorn of all Cork," when an old 
lady, wdth a deep lace frill to her .snowy cap, consolingly 
interrupted, « Arrali now, don’t mind what they did, Mr. 
Martin, darling ; ’tis yon had the .sense and they hadn’t, 
God bless you I you knew what was good for poor crayters, 
and ’tis finely you are this ble.s.scd night, sure enough." 

Early in 1839 pilgrims from surrounding village.s and 
towns began to .swarm into Cork to see Father Mathew, the 
priest who had raised a man from the dead, to take the pledge 
from him, to be blessed by him; they Avent home and sang his 
praises, and so more and more hi.s fame grew in the green 
island. And iioav many of tho,se Avho had laughed scornfully 
at the “ fanatics," began to notice that Saturday night Ava.s 
much less noisy than before, that the numbers in the pris« 
oner’s dock Avere strangely diminishing, and that trade in 
general seemed to be improving, as Avorking-men and their 
wives had more money to spend noAv it did not go to the 
dram-shop. 

Invitations began to pour in upon Father Mathew 
from all parts of Ireland, .soliciting his presence that he 
might administer the pledge and organise local societies. 

- For some time he resisted this presisure, but at last hi.s 
compassion fw the pilgrims, Avho came faint and footsore, 
prevailed over his reluctance, and thus the moA'oinent took 
on a second phase; tlic cau.so Avas no longer local, but 
began to embrace a nation. , 

It might liavc been expected that those who had large 
amounts invc.sted in the drink trade Avould have angrily 
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opposed' this movement; some did, but there were many 
noble exceptions. One eminent distiller, George E,oe of 
’ Dublin, Father Mathew called upon “in fear and trem- 
bling.'” “ No man,” said Mr. Roe, « has done me more 
injury than you have, Father Mathew, but I forget all 
in the great good you have done my country;” and ho 
handed over, with a smile, a very handsome donation. 

iUso in Cork the Beamishes, the Crawfords, the Wi.ses, 
the 'Murphy'S, *tlie Hewitts, and others helped the cause and 
respected the founder. 

Every month, as it passed, seemed to rivet the cause 
more and more to his heart, and make it almost part of 
«..,^his fting. “Here goes, in the name of God!” that 
expressed what he felt at its inception — a gi’eat risk, a 
quixotic adventui’e, a sublime hazard ! but with all Ireland 
falling at his feet he knew that God had taken the issue 
out of human hands ; doubt had given way to faith. Hi.s 
language became more trenchant : “ 'What fills our gaols 
and bridewells ? the efieets of intoxication ! What crowds 
the lunatic asylums ? drunkenness ! I never will give up 
until we are freed, with the blessing and assistance of God, 
from all these deplorable evils ; and if I encounter, during 
the progress of my career, the sneers of some and the con- 
tumelies of others, I must expect it. Let them show me 
any one brought to misery and ruin by total abstinence. 
Show me any one brought to gaol or bridewell by total 
abstinence — oh no I not one I ” n 

It must have been a moving and solemn scene when he 
visited Maynooth, his old college, and received the pledges 
of 8 profe.^sors and 250 students, who knelt down before 
him to gcit his blessing. One student wi’ote, « No pen can 
describe the stirring ettect pi'oduced on a thoughtful spec- 
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tator by the appeals of Theobald Mathew — the thunders 
of involuntary applause that greeted each new accession of 
converts as they moved deliberately forward in successive 
iiles and with eager emulation to the arena of virtue and 
heroic self-denial." The college that had, perhaps rightly, 
censured him for inviting a supper-party to his rooms was 
now humbly following his lead and acknowledging Ids 
spiritual pow'cr. • 

Pie had great callers, too, at liis little lodgings in Cork 
. — .the Marcpds of Lansdownc and the Duke of Devonshire, 
and the Russian traveller. Kohl, who has left an accurate 
description of Father Mathew : — 

“He is decidedly a man of distinguished appedfrance. , 
... The multitude require a handsome and imposing 
person in the individual who is to lead them, and he is 
unquestionably handsome. He is not tall, but about the 
same height and figure as Napoleon, and is well-built and 
well-proportioned. He has nothing of tlie meagre, haggard 
Franciscan monk about him ; but, on the contrary, Vithout 
being exactly coi’pulent, his figure is well rounded and in 
excellent condition. His countenance is fresh and beaming 
with health. His eyes are large, and he is ajit to keep 
his glance fixed for a long time on the same object. Hi.s 
forehead is high and commanding ; his hair has a natural 
curl, and his nose is particularly handsome, though some- 
what too atpiiline. His mouth is small and his chin 
round, projecting, firm and lai’ge, like Napoleon’s.” 

Mrs. S. C. Plall writes: “No man has borne his honours 
more meekly, encountered opposition with greater gentle- 
ness or forbearance,* or disarmed hostility J)y weapons 
better suited to a Christian," 

Hometimes a feeling of flespondency would come over 
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him, biiC he had friends, Irish and American bishops and 
deans, who came to his rescue by Avords of loving 
sympathy. Dean Coll was one of these: “Enemies, you 
say, pursue you ; fear them not, wherever they be. It is 
the mark of God\s servant to meet with the cross, and 
to be obliged to bear it. No, fear not! you have the 
.support of all whose support i.s worthy of appreciation — 
punsucb your way a.s you have begun it, and as you have 
gone on, untiba drunkard shall not be .seen to reel through 
the land Ave love.” 

Amongst those Avho oppo.sed and criticised were the 
Sabbatarians, who disapproved of temperance meetings 
^ being "held on Sunday ; to whom Father Mathew replied, 
“ They must well know that if we did not as.semble on the 
Lord’s Day, we could not hold our meetings at all, for 
the great majority of tho.se who compose our society are 
from that useful and virtuous body, the opei-atives, who 
on every other day labour from the rising to the setting 
sun. The temperance cause is the work of the Most 
High God, and it is admirable in our eyes.” 

The long travelling and incessant labour of addressing 
vast assemblies and admini.stering the pledge to many 
thousands in the course of a day, standing up for six 
hours at a time, and having no time for rest or privacy — 
all this .sowed the .seeds of a painful di.sease which shortly 
began to appear. 

Sometimes his great popularity led to coMiical results. 
He had arrived in the dusk of the evening at the house 
of a parish priest in a remote part of Galway, His host 
conducted lym to a room on the ground floor in Avhicli 
Ava.s a large bay-Avindow without blind or curtain. No 
sooner Avas Father MathcAV in “bed than he turned his tace 
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to tlio wall and fell into a deep slumber. Awaking, as 
usual, at an early hour in the morning, he opened hi.s 
eyes, blessed himself, repeated a prayer, and turned 
towai’ds the window’. What was his dismay to see a 
crowd of people, of both .sexe.s and aU ages, standing 
tiptoe in front of the big bay.-window, some even flatten- 
ing their noses against the glass, all eager to get a peep 
at hi.s reverence, A )nore modest man than he did not 
exist, and groat w’as his einbarra.s.snient. He looked round 
furtively for a bell-rope, but such a luxury was not to be 
thought of in a priest’s homse in Galway ! He dare not 
even put a leg out to stamp on the floor ; he w’as fairly 
in prison between the blankets. *f ^ 

The crowd was growing larger, and the talk louder. 
He could hear bits, such as, “Do ye see him, Mary, 
asthore.'*” “Danny, agra, lave me take a look, an’ God 
bless you, child.” “ Oh, wisha, there’.s the blessed pi’iest 
abed,” « Mammy ! there he lies a-snoozing : I can see 
his poll.” ' 

Three mortal hours did the prisoner wish for deliver- 
ance; then his host came tapping, afraid to disturb his 
guest too early; .saw the boys at gaze, and .sent Pat to 
clear them ofl‘ the house-front. 

More than the nuuiher of those on the register, the 
accounts brought in of the moral progre.ss of the people 
cheered and heartened Father Mathew. 

In fouiw years (1837 to 18H), homicides had gone 
down from 247 to 105; assaults on the police, from 91 
to 58 ; incendiary fires, from 459 to 390 ; robberie.s, from 
725 to 257 ; robbery of arms, from 24(1 tci 111. The 
sentences of death, which were 66 in 1839, Avere only 14 
in 1846, while transportatidn descended from 9l6 to 504. 
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The decrease in the amount of spirits drunk was ruinous 
to some of Father Mathew’s own relations, one of whom 
writes, “Evei'v teetotaler has gained morally and in- 
tellectually by the movement, but my immediate family 
have been absolutely and totally ruined by this temper- 
ance mission.” 

Dr. Channing, in a discourse delivered in Boston, 
Unite#! State.s, said, “Hi.story i-ecords no revolution like 
this: it is tile grand event of the present day. Father 
Mathew ranks far above the heroes and statesmen of the 
time. Here is a living minister, if we may judge from 
one work, who deserves to be canonised, and whose name 
shouM be placed in the calendar not far below apostles.” 

Very often Father Mathew had to listen to per.sonal 
experiences in a public meeting which did not sound so 
tragic a.s the penitent meant them to be. One evening an 
old toper had been explaining to a sympathetic audience 
how he had taken to long drinks ; — 

“ Well, of coorse, di.s kind of ting couldn’t go on 
widout bringing me an’ de poor wife and childer to 
sup sorrow. I first drank my own clothes into de pawn, 
deii I drank uiy wife’s cloak off ov lier back, den I drank 
her flannel petticoat and her gound, den I drank de c-.ups 
an’ do sancer.s out ov de cupljoard, den I drank de pot 
an’ de kittle off ov de fire, den I drank de bedclothes 
Irom de bed, an’ de bed from under meself an’ me wife. 

“Well, what brought me to my sinses air last was de 
could flure, and de empty belly, an’ de poor childer cryin’, 
‘Daddy, we’re so hungry!’ I remimber the last night ov 
my blackguardin’, dere wasn’t a bit to ait, or a sup to 
taste for de poor little tings; an’ de big boy, he said, 
‘ Poor Mudder didn’t ait a bit all day ; she gave all she 
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had to Katty and Billy.’ « Daddy, I can’t go to sleep, I'm 
so could,’ say the littlest of de boys. ‘ God forgh-e yer 
onnaterel fader!’ says I, ‘an’ liould yer whisht,’ says I, 
‘an’ I’ll make ye comfortable’; and wid dat, savin’ yer 
presence, ladies, I takes my breeches — ’tis no laughin’ 
matter, I tell ye — an’ I goes over to the craychers, an’ I 
sticks one of de childer into one of de legs, an’ anoder of 
de childer into de oder leg, an’ I buttons the wawtlmnd 
round dere necks, an’ I tonld dein for der lifs not to sneeze 
all de night. But be cockcrow in de morning, Billy, who 
was a mighty airly bird, cries out, ‘Daddy, daddy!’ 
‘ What’s de matter ? ’ says I. ‘ I want to get up, Daddy,’ 
says he. ‘ Well, get up, an’ bad scran to ye,’ says 4 . ‘ I 

can't,’ says the young shaver. ‘Why can’t yo, ye can- 
tankerous cur,’ says I. ‘ Me an’ Tommy is in de breeches,’ 
says he sadly. ‘ Get out ov it,’ says I. ‘ Daddy, don’t 
ye reinimher ? we’re buttoned up,’ says de little fellow, 
as smart as ye plaze. So up I got an’ unbuttoned the 
craychers, an’ I sez to ineself, ’twas a burning shalne dat 
de childer of a Christian man should be buttoned up 
yonder instead of lying in a dacent bed. So I slips on de 
breeches on my own shanks, olF I goes to his reverence an’ 
takes de pledge, an’ ’twas de crown piece dat yer reverence, 
God bless you ! slipped into de heel ov me list dat set me 
up again in de world.” 

On one occasion, when Father Mathew had been sleep- 
ing at the house of a country gentleman, and was driving 
with him on the morrow to the place of meeting, the 
carriage suddenly* stopped on the way. Father Mathew 
looked out and saw two or three rough men. Believing 
them to be enthusiasts in the cause who wished to take 
the pledge full early, he calM out, “ Good morrow, boys ; 
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glad to see you; hope we shall have a fine meeting. You 
wish to take the pledge ? ” 

“No, yer reverence,” said a shaxp-eyed little man, 
scratching the back of his head with an air of comical 
perplexity; “ we aint going to be after taking the pledge 
now; ’tis on another little business we’ve come; ’ti.s with 
the ma.sther there we’ve a word to say.” 

“4)h, Ibcg pardon, my dear sir!” said Father Mathew, 
drawing back »in his seat so as to permit the free conversa- 
tion between master and tenant. But to his horror, he 
found that the sharp-eyed man was a bailiff, who had a 
wi’it to serve on his hospitable friend, and who was about 
to talas possession of his carriage and horses. Both gentle- 
men were, of course, very much embarrassed and annoyed, 
and the .squire more so, as he could not meet the amount. 
But Father Mathew pressed his hand softly on the arm 
of his companion, saying, “ My dear sir, pardon the liberty 
I am going to take with you. Do allow me jthe gratifica- 
tion of relieving you from this annoyance.” So there 
and then he settled the debt with his usual extravagant 
generosity, and employed the rest of the time they had in 
the carriage in distracting his friend’s mind from a circum- 
stance so impleasant. 

The Catholic Bi.shop of Gla.sgow had invited Father 
Mathew to Scotland, So, in August 1843, he arrived at 
Greenock and was well received; he administered the 
pledge one day to 19,000 people in the cattle-market, and 
on the next to many more. Crowds of diseased people 
also were taken to the market, in the hbpe that he would 
heal them. , From ten till six in the evening he was busy 
dislrilmting medals or ribbons and giving his blessing. 
He distinctly stated in the Catholic chapel that the power 
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of performing miracles belonged alone to the Supremo 
Being. Vet there were many canny Scots who half 
believed that a touch of his hand would work a cure. 

OjT hi.s return to Cork his own folk received him as a 
conqueror, with bauds and banners, scarfs and rosettes, 
gaiety and joy, while a tremendous shout went up as he 
entered the carriage of the mayor. 

Poor city ! now so full of innocent gaielw, soon ^;o be 
afflicted with two of the greatest cur.se.s, famiy.e and plague. 

Patlier Mathew had not forgotten his hospitable mind ; 
in hi.s little house in Cove Sti’eet he would sometimes ha.ve 
merry parties. One day the flavour of the water seemed 
rather suspicious. The more rigid teetotalers shi'egged 
shoulders and looked at one another; the younger ones 
tittered as they noticed that the butler’s nose was red and 
his eyes shone with a wild gleam. 

When Father Mathew tasted his own glass, he put it 
down sharply, saying, “ John, John ! what a strange taste 
and smell the water has! you must have had some*. spirits 
in the jug t ” 

« Oh yes, sir 1 I had to polish the tins, and whisky is 
very good for brightening them. Unfortunately I put it 
into this jug.” 

“Ah, I see! first you polished the tins and tlicn you 
polished off the whisky, I must ask you to be more careful 
next time you do it.” 

A titter «went roimd that made John dart furious 
glances right and left. . 

As to Father TVIathew’s miracles, the streeffs of Cbvk 
were full of them. Furious brutes that used tp beat their 
wives in their drunken fit.s were now soberly working and 
keeping tlio pledge; desperate spendthrifts had grown to 
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be frugal and saving ; ragged children were going to school 
well fed and well dressed ; unhappy, starved, and beaten 
wives were going to church with a smile of pride and 
delight in living. What miracles could be considered 
greater than these ? 

The next great event in his life was his visit to Eng- 
land in 1843. He visited Liverpool, Manchester, Salford, 
Huch^ersfielil, Wakelield, Leeds, with great success. Many 
invited him tp their houses, but, in order to be able to see 
any who might call, he chose to stay at hotels. 

In Wakefield a Quaker gentleman, resolved to entertain 
the Apostle of Temperance, put up a board with « Hotel ” 
painfed on it, and so secured his guest, who was delighted 
with the extreme quiet of the hotel and the attentiveness 
of the servants. It w'as not until the time came for paying 
the bill that Father Mathew found out he had been 
staying as a guest in a private house. After Lancashire 
and Yorkshire he visited Loudon, being warmly welcomed 
by the,Catholic bishop and clergy. He spent much time 
in the poorer quarters of the city, but did not neglect the 
society of the upper classes. Some organised attempts to 
break up his meetings were partially successful, but in 
others an army of indignant Irishmen defended the plat- 
form. At Bermoiid-sey the disturbances had a more serious 
result, for a large foi’ce of police had to be brought in to 
eject the friends of the publican and the sinner. 

Before leaving England he visited No,rwich at the 
invitation of the bishop. Dr. Stanley, lather of the Dean 
of W estiuin.ster . That visit is not yet forgotten at Norwich, 
and temperance societies exist which had their origin under 
his auspices. 

Soon after his return to. Cork the .shadow of a great 
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anxiety began to dog his steps; the great debt of* £7000 
which he had incurred, by doing alone what usuallj' a great 
sodety of subscribers attempts, began to press for payment. 
And yet his enemies were going about saying that father 
Mathew had made a good tilling of it, had sold millions of 
medals, and cleared £50,000 out of every million converts. 
As a fact, not one in ten paid for the medal, or could do 
so, and we have seen how generous he was to all in di, stress. 

At this time he said, in reply to a wi.sh tjiat he might 
enjoy many happy day*s, “ My heart is eaten up by care 
and .solicitude of every kind.” 

He owed a large sum to a medal manufacturer, and 
one day, when publicly administering the pledge in Di^ilin, 
a bailiff entered, knelt down before him, asked his blessing, 

, and then quietly sliowed him the writ. 

Father Mathesv never faltered, but went on with the 
converts as if nothing had happened. Then came con- 
sternation amongst his friends, and an examination of his 
accounts showed that his printer’s bill alone stood at 
£8000. An important meeting was held in Cork at the 
clo.se of 1744 to organise some means for his relief ; even 
our own Fimh had a paragraph about his self-denying life 
and poverty. “ He counts his ten.s of thoasands of proselytes, 
and then, taking his purse, he counts nothing. . . . Mathew 
is amsted for the price of the medals with which he 
decorated hi.s army of converts. We know few ordeivs, 
home or foreign, more honourable, if sincerely worn, and 
unless Ireland arise.s as one man, the reward of the groat 
preacher is the county prison.” 

Letters of sympathy poured in from the highest to 
the lowest, and large subscriptions were made to meet the 
debt. 
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Lady Elizabeth bad often told her friend that she would 
leave him a good legacy, but unfortunately she put ofi‘ the 
adding of the clause to her will, and died suddenly. Only 
the day before her death she had said to him, “ You will 
see, Toby ” (which was her pet name for Father* Mathew), 

« that I have not forgotten you, and tliat I have kept my 
word." To his sisters she left £1200, but to her favourite 
— nothing, by misadventure. It is probable that all the 
time he was hicnrring these great debts he was thinking 
to himself, “ the legacy will cover them." In October 1845 
Frederick llouglas, “ the fugitive .slave," paid him a visit in 
Cork. He wrote an account of hi.s i*eception at a soiree. 

“ Tw« hundred and fifty persons were present — such a 
company of happy faces : among them all I saw no one 
that seemed to be shocked or disturbed at ray dark presence. 
No one seemed to feel himself contaminated by contact with 
me.” Father Mathew asked Douglas to breakfast, and 
welcomed him with great cordiality and affection. 

In J.846 began the famine caused by the potato-plague. 
Men, women, and children were gradually wasting away; 
they tried to fill their bellie.s with cabbage-leaves, turnip- 
tops, &c., to appease the cravings of hunger ; those in the 
country tramped to the towns, or the workhouses, if they 
had the strength to do it, the rest lay down in their cabins 
and died. 

The famine-fever was at work, stretclviiig father, » 
mother, and child on their beds of damp ^itraw. They 
became bereft of hope and enei'gy, and lay still and apa- 
thetic, wishing .and praying for death. The very skin 
became dark and discoloured by the famine-fever. Let 
us enter one court in Cork. A tall man leans against 
the doorpost, deaf to every appeal, insensible to his own 
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sorrow. Lj the front room lie, stiiF and stark, tire dead 
bodies of two of his children, a boy of thirteen, a girl of 
seven ; they are stretched on the bare floor. In a tiny 
room beyond, on a heap of infected straw, raving and 
writhing in fever, lies the dying mother of the dead 
children. Sixteen human beings, they .said, had fled from 
the village to take refuge in this one dwelling, and in less 
than a week eleven were taken out dead. ^ 

We cnmiot dwell on those Larrowing scenes, but we 
mu-st remember that the potato blight and the famiiio 
were the chief causes of Father Mathew’s temperance 
organisation failing to achieve a lasting success. England, 
of course, poured in food as soon as the great neei* w'as 
realised, and America did her part right nobly. 

It was on the 13th of April that the w'hite sails of 
the unarmed warship Jamestown w'ere seen gleaming in 
the sunshine in Cork harbour. Her great hold was laden 
with bread-stuffs from over the Atlantic, and many an eye 
glistened with tears of gratitude. , 

All through thi.s terrible time Father Mathew was 
working like a horse: temperance was forgotten in the 
greater need. 'Fliere were the enormous number of 734,000 
persons employed on the public works. The cost of relief 
in food was about £3,000,000. When all was done there 
was left but a skeleton people, unfit to work, maimed in 
body and soul. 

In 1847 0 ^ strong petition was .signed by laymen to the 
I’ope, asking that Father Mathew might be appointed 
Bishop of Cork, tTo the general surprise and dismay the 
Fope did not accept their choice. It was unusual for 
liome to neglect the general voice, and Father Mathew 
probably felt hurt and wounded, but he never showed it. 
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No doubt, St. Hugh of Lincoln would never have been 
made a bishop if he had lived in a new-spaper age. Your 
genius is apt to .say and do wild things in a holy cause. 

“ Who cares for Master Dean when God’s cau.se is at 
stake ? ” cried Hugh of Avalon. 

“What matters a paltry debt of sordid coins when 
temperance is at stake ? ” said Father Mathew, and .so the 
HolyJFather. at Home threw him aside for a safer man — 
moderate in all things. 

But, after all, it is to the reckless, devil-daring enthusiast 
that the world owes mo.st. “ Here goe.s, in the name of 
God ! ” It does not .sound like the utterance of a bishop 
— nof it was only an apostle spoke that day, and God was 
with him, and in him, though he did sometimes, like 
St. Hugh, make men smile at his strange humoiu’. One 
day Father Mathew was going rapidly through a large 
batch of converts, signing the cross on their foreheads as 
they knelt, when a man looked up and said, “ Father, here 
am I, an -Orangeman, kneeling to you, and you blessing 
me.” “ God bless you, niy dear, I didn’t care if you were 
a lemon-man,” was his quaint reply. No, this apostle had 
a large heart, a wide mind, though he had not studied 
much theology. 

In Lent 1848 Father Mathew, as was Iris wont, fasted 
rigorously and worked as hard as ever. “I tun the 
stronge.st man in Ireland,” he used to say when friends “» 
remonstrated with hitn. * 

But Nature, too, made her remonstrance in the .shape 
of a paralytic seizure; for when he rose? in the morning it 
was only to, fall beside the bed. Dr. O’Connor, his personal 
friend, came and found him calm, even cheerful and re- 
signed. Awe.struck crowds sfirrounded his door, the whole 
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city was .sadcleneil ; but day by day he mended, and soon 
he began to prepare for a visit to America. The temperance 
movement in Ireland since the famine had lost much of its 
spirit, and now the founder, too, luid lost some of his 
strength and energy and boniidless hope. Many branches 
had been closed in consequence of the death or emigration 
of members ; some had yielded to temptation and returned 
to drink ; the bands were broken up, there were nonlocal 
funds — Ireland was in very low water. Insteftcl of applying 
what funds he had to temperance work, he now had to buy 
seeds, turnips, flax, and potatoe.s for the small farmers; 
but he could say, after some riots that had occurred, « Not 
a single teetotaler out of the millions was implicated i!ti the 
guilt of blood-shedding. The convicts were all whisky 
drinkers. Ireland would be the most moral country on the 
face of the earth, if all its inhabitants were total abstainers.” 

It is computed that 3,720,000 emigrated in the twenty 
years subsequent to the famine, most of them going to the 
United States, Canada, and Australia. ■ « ^ 

It was against the wishes of his physician that Father 
Mathew went to America. The Municipal Council and 
the Mayor of New York received him with an address, the 
citizens cheered, especially the Irish, and the Mayor in a 
speech said, “ Your titles are written on the hearts of the 
uncounted masses whom your heroic perseverance in the 
humble acts of mercy and good-will have saved from a 
fate even mofie dreadful than the grave. Your victories 
are not made up of the dead and dying left behind in 
your path, but of lining thousands, whom you have rescued. 
Your trophies are seen in the smiling faces „and happy 
homes of the countless multitudes whom you have won 
from the deepest abyss of wretchedness and despair.” 
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For a fortnight he held levees in the City Hall, meetings 
everywhere, and made speeches ivithont end, winning mmy 
over to take the pledge. Then he went to Boston, where he 
iiad to be reticent about slavery, as he wa.s to visit the South, 
At Washington he was admitted to a seat on the floor 
of the House, the highest possible distinction, and the 
members rose to receive him- At llichmoud and Wilming- 
ton l«i laboured under physical pain, for his side troubled 
him : his hand was ever in his pocket, helping the poor, 
and so he found it hard to pay his way. In New Orleans 
more than 12,000 persons took the pledge. He visited 
prisons also, in one of which, after administering the 
viati(Sun to a dying man, he was astonished to hear the 
man say, « What’s the news ? ” 

“ You should only be thinking now, friend, of your 
sOul, and how to meet youi' God ?” 

know that, your reverence,” was the man’s reply, 
« but I should like to take to my friends in the other 
world quite the latest news.” 

His visit to the springs of Arkansas was very delightful 
to him. The lovely scenery, rock and river, the food of 
angels, milk and honey and pure bread, brought back to 
him his high spirits, and he revelled ill story and anecdote 
and humorou.s memories. 

He wished very much to visit an Indian village, but 
this he could not do. The hot springs did him no good, 
and he was impatient to be at work again. For three 
months of the year 1851 he lived in New Orleans, where 
there were many poor Irish ; there he met Jenny Lind, and 
found her sjinple and interesting. He returned to Ireland 
in December 1851. His old weakness for giving was strong 
upon him. * 
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As he drove along a Dublin street he recognised an 
artist whom he Lid tried to reclaim : the carriage was 
stopped, the artist ran to the door, and began !(issing 
Fatlier Mathew’s hand passionately, “ Poor child, poor 
child!” he murmured, his face streaming with tears, and 
slipped a bank note into the prodigal’s hand. A little 
later he gave a whining beggar half-a-crown, and when 
expostulated with by his nephew, replied, “ Oh my dear, I 
delight in relieving the poor. I scarcely evej> met a beggar 
in America, so let me be.” 

When John, his butler at Cork, had first heard of his 
master thinking to go to the United States, he appealed 
strongly against it. “ Don’t, sir, don’t go to them bfoody- 
minded savages.” But lie went; and John took the oppor- 
tunity, when his master ivas away, to drink himself to death. 

Father Mathew stayed some time with his relations 
at Leheiiagh, where crowds of beggars flocked round him, 
and imposed on his good-nature. One day a young wife 
was brought suflering from delirium tremens. 

“ There is a devil in me,” she shrieked, with wild stare 
and frantic gesture, 

“Yes, indeed, the devil of drink possesses you, my 
poor woman,” said Father Mathew. 

“There! he says I have a devil in me. I knew it — -Pm 
damned ! the devil is dragging me down to hell.” 

Wilder and wilder grew her shrieks, while the poor 
husband looked on in shame. Father Mathew waited till 
she was more calm, then he put his hand upon her head 
and soothed her by kind words. She was brought to him 
every day, and after a few weeks a modest, blushing wife 
fell on her knees before him, kissed his hand with passion- 
ate fervour, and thanked hiiA for the peace of heart and 
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home which she now enjoyed. The husband’s fervid “ God 
bless your reverence,” expressed what he felt. There is no 
doubt that stories such as these spread through the land, 
and helped to make people believe that Father Mathew 
effected cures. Even before his connection with the 
temperance ca,u.se tliey bi’ought sick people to him that he 
might touch them ; and many went away, believing that 
they ,.were cured. They were profoundly iinpres.sed with 
the convictiorn of his goodness and holiness, and quite 
ready to believe that his prayers would be heard in their 
favour. 

It was no use protesting that he could not work 
miracles, or .showing his own paralysed limbs and saying, 
“ Surely I would cure these if I could ; but I have no power 
to cure any one.” 

Some replied, « Oh, Father, it is because you have 
taken the sickness of others on younself that you are so 
afflicted ; ” and one doctor asserted that there was a good 
deal of* tenth in it ; for that the Father had a strong 
magnetic power, which passed out of him every time he 
laid his hands on a patient, and so far weakened him. The 
following is vouched for by J. F. Maguire, M.P. ; — 

A young lady of po.sition and intelligence was for years 
the victim of the most violent headaches. No advice could 
give her any relief. Starting up one day from the sofa on 
which she lay in a delirium of pain, she cried, “ I cannot 
endure this torture any longer. I will go and see w'hat 
Father Mathew can do for me.” She went to Leiienagh, 
where the Friar then was, and threw herself on her knees 
befo]-e him, ^beseeching his prayers and blessing, that .she 
might be cured of lier awful pain. 

“My dear child, you ask fne what no mortal has power 
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to do* The power to heal rests solely with God. ■ I have 
no such power.” 

“ Then bless me and pray for me — place yoiu' hand on 
my head," slie implored. 

“ I cannot refuse to pray for you, or to bless you, niy 
dear child,” and he placed his hand on her throbbing brow. 
As the cool hand was softly pressed there — -was it faith ? 
was it magnetism ? — the pain died away, the poor eyes that 
had been dull with aching looked up smiling into his face. 

“ I am so much better,” she faltered ; “ thank the dear 
Lord and you ! ” 

She went home feeling no pain ; the headaches, which 
had been chronic for years, never I’eappeared. SKe was 
perfectly cured. 

Dr. Baxter, a Protestant, head of a hydropathic 
establishment near Blarney, wrote a statement in 1868, in 
which he asserted: “Several sick folks came to Father 
Mathew to be cimed of painftil diseases, and I often 
witnessed great relief afforded by him to sufteiaag- people, 
and in some cases I was satisfied that permanent good was 
effected by bis ministration. He possessed in a large degree 
the power of animal magnetism. I believe that his nervous 
power was lowered by imparting to thousands his own 
health and strength.” Here is the evidence of a scientific 
man and a Protestant. A gentleman who had been 
afflicted with weak eyesight, and had to relinquish his 
business, went over to Cove Street, Cork, being led by a 
boy through the streets. Father Mathew prayed over 
him, and placed his hand for some time on the man’s head 
and made the sign of the Cross on his eyes. The cure was 
instant ; tlie sufferer was able to walk home unaided. 

One day a young girl was brought to him ivhose hands 
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wore tightly clenched, the nails of the fingers being buried 
in the flesh of her palms. Foi’ weeks she had been in this 
condition, and physicians had tried in vain to open her . 
hands. “Allow me, my dear,” said Father Mathew in ■ 
his winning voice ; and taking her hand in his, and 
stroking caressingly as he kindly spoke to her of God’s 
great power and goodness, he gently unlocked and ex- 
tended her fi)rge)'s and brought her hand into its natural 
form. This was a case, apparently, of }iy.stcria affecting 
the limbs. 

There were hundreds of stories as w'ell authenticated as 
these ; and when some intimate friend asked, “ Father, how 
do yeu yourself account for these cures which occur after 
your touch and blessing ? ” his invariable reply was, “ It is 
faith — ^the great faith of the people.” And I think that 
this was the true explanation ; for I reiueinber being told 
by Mrs. Kingsford, one of the very fix’st Englisli ladies who 
took the M.D. of Paris, that one day in a Paris hospital 
she ove^h^rd two surgeons discussing the ease of a girl in 
the ward, and knowing that both men were unbelievers, 
she was the more astonished when she heard the following 
remarks ; — 

A. “ Well, she is beyond our art now. She must die.” 

B, “I am not so sure. There is one thing we have 
not tried.” 

A. “What is that? What can you mean, iny dear . 
fellow ? ” 

B. “I,et us send her to Lourdes; things do haixjxeu 
there ! ” 

Mrs. Kingsford asked if they spoke seriously, and was 
assured that cases of hysteria were sometimes sent to Lourdes 
wdth excellent resiilts. , 
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Faith and hope seem to have a marvellous power upon 
the hearts and perhaps on the whole circulation of the 
blood, and with tliis natural stimulant Nature sets her 
forces of repair at work with gi'eater case. 

In February 1852 tlie Friar had a lit of apoplexy, and 
was found .senseless in his room. He was put to bed and 
slept, and awaking next morning said, as if unaware anything 
was the matter with liim, « This is the Feast of the PAn'ili- 
cation, David ; I must prepare to .say IVIass.”,, 

In a few weeks he was about again at his work. In 
October 1854 he sailed for Madeira, wliere he stayed nearly 
a year. There was no need to jireach abstinence to^ tbe 
i.slanders, for they were sober and poor. * 

On his retimi he tried to take up his old duties, but 
strength failed, and again he .sought a rest in his brother’s 
family. As he grew older and weaker he grew more sweet 
and humble, if possible ; but a cloud of melancholy often 
settled upon his brain, and the elastic step, the bright eye, 
the hearty greeting, were things of the past. night 

he bade his relations an earnest good-night, for “ I feared,” 
he said, “ that I might die before the morning.” 

After living in Madeira he found the cold of Ulster too 
great, so he went to live at Queen.stown, now a venerable- 
looking man, white-haired, stooping, though he was not 
really old, hut rather broken by exces.sive work and anxiety 
and the virtue that had gone out of him to make his 
counti'ymen sgber. It was not long before he had another 
.stroke. This time he ivas left powerlass to move or .speak. 
In a few day.s his noble spirit lied, gently, without })ain or 
.struggle. He was in his sixty-sixth year, and ^Ireland had 
been expecting the blow. 

His great work had bee® marred by the famine and 
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the political disturbances of 1848, and the poverty of the 
people. but there still remained in city and village 
numbers who had proved faithful to the pledge they had 
taken. The nioi'al tone had been raised; drunkenness, 
from being regarded as a veziial fault, had come to be con- 
sidered as a degrading and .shameful vice. Many a man 
felt himself ennobled by having had the privilege of shaking 
hands»with the “ Father,” and so felt .self-respect enough to 
refuse the offersd temptation. 

On the 12th of December 1856, Cork paid its last 
tribute to the meniory of its great apo.stle. Every class 
and qvery creed attended the funeral. More than 50,000 
mourners crowded the roads that led to the cemetery, most 
of them in tears, for they knew they had lost a friend, a 
great reformer, one of God’s most devoted servants — and 
a Saint. 

In England the war against dr-ink was' opened by Joseph 
Livesey, of Preston, in 1882. Very quickly temperance 
societies ■■sprang up, such as the Good Templar.s, the United 
Kingdom Alliance, the National Temperance League, the 
Clinrch of England Tempei-ance Society^, organised in 1873. 
Recently, Sir Wilfred Lawson and Archbishop Temple have 
been doughty champions for the cause ; and still there is 
room for more. 
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LORD SHAFTESBURY AND THE POOR 

Tlio manuEactariiig system -Ils evils in mine and factory— The Ktano of 

the Ashleys near ■Wimborne— Antony Ashley Oooppj’ born, ISOl— Sent 

to a cruel school— Neglooted at home— A school of sadness— Cilarl- 
dened by the freedom of Harrow— Meets the pauper’s ooflin— A groat 
resolve— Sent to a tutor to misspend two years— M.P. for Woodstock— 
Speaks for the reform of lunatic asylums— Marries Emily, daughter of 
Earl Oowper— In 1833 ho begins factory reform— The evils thewof he 
examines— Tour in Italy— Adventure with a liorse— Hissed attlxford 
— Oare of the blind— Climbing boys— Children in mines— Ten Hours 
Bill— Bagged Children— M.P. for Bath— Meets 400 thieves— His son’s 
death— A poor Earl— Deatli of his daughter— Sympathy with the 
Poles, 1863— The C/w'oAr»««r— Costermongers— Lady .Shaftesbury dies, 
1872— Freedom of the City— Dios at Folkestone, 1833 

W HEN Jolin Howard and Mrs. Fry had cleansed 
and improved our prisons, when Reiailly and 
Mackintosh had softened the asperity of our 
criminal law, England was no doubt a happier place to live 
in, at least for the weak-minded and unfortunate. Rut 
there still remained, and always will remain, much to be 
thought of and done for the poor, the outcast, and the 
helpieiss. Besides those who were in prison or making 
* ready for prison, there were thousands of factory women 
and children,toiliug in hopele.ss slavery ; there were others, 
chimney-sweeps, flower-girls, costermongers, the victims of 
drink and kziness.and competition — ^that modern form of 
the fight for the means of living — all seethhig in ini,sery 
tempered by the fitful sunshine of Nature’s mirth. The 
manufacturing system had arisen in the long peace which 
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canio after the Napoleonic war's ; systems of making money 
for winch men used to be put to death in the old times, 
such as making a corner in, or buying up, some necessary 
of life and then selling it at the holder’s price, were begin- 
ning to he introduced. Capital was the new tyrant of the 
nineteenth centiu'y, against whose usurpations none had 
ever thought of making a legal defence. Again, in the 
min*, deeds of shocking degradation were daily and nightly 
committed, fn the fields — the pleasant fields of England 
— gangs of harried women were toiling to their moral and 
physical ruin. There were many good men and true who 
saw -the blots in the landscape of life, and grieved and 
sighed over them. 

But of those who put their shoulder to the wheel none 
excelled the .seventh Earl of Shaftesbury. It was a laborious, 
uphill task to get reforms carried — it always is ; but neither 
the .selfish fears of capitalists, nor the drag of a stupid Con- 
servatism-— for all Conservatism is not stupid — nor repeated 
failure.s'^ntl disappointmen ts, nor the weakening of old ago, 
could .subdue thk nobleman’s sacred energy in behalf of the 
poor and the oppre.ssed. 

“ My lords,” the Duke of Argyll once .said, “ the 
social reforms of the last half century have not been mainly 
due to the Liberal party ; they have been due mainly to 
the influence, and character, and perseverance of one man 
— -I.ord Shaftesbury.” 

The carl himself has confessed that he neter could have 
done the few things he had done, had he not been supporletl 
by true, zealous, earnest men, who gavfe him their brains 
and time t« help forward the diiferent reforms he was 
promoting. And chiefly it was by his religion that he 
was urged on to persevere and suffer in his work. « I 
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think a man’s religion, if it is wortli anything,' shouhl 
enter into cTcry sphere of life, and should rule his conduct 
in every relation. I have always been, and.^ — please God-— 
always shall be, an Evangelical of the Evangelicals.” Like 
Sir Samuel Romilly, Lord Shaftesbury owed much to the 
sympathetic help of his wife — “that bles.sed woman”— 
o her memory is far better rvorth preserving than mine.” 
Such were the expressions he used when speaking of lisr. 

The ancestral home of the Ashleys is Sir. Gile.s’ House, 
near Wimbornc, in Dorsetshire ; it was once fortified, and 
defended by a moat, which has disappeared ; the modern 
homse is built chiefly in the Elizabethan style. In. the 
entrance hall is the I’ound table on which Thomson wrote 
his « Seasons," Tliere is a lake of seven acres on the .south 
side of the house, and two beautiful avenues of beeches 
lead through the park. Near the village church is a row 
of ten aImshou.ses, built in 1624, and in front of them is 
a poplar tree which was planted by Dr. Livingstone in 
1851<. The cottages in the village are surroundecHby neat 
little gardens, showing tliat the great philanthropi.st was 
not too busy to look after his own poor. 

Antony A.shley Cooper was born in London on the 
28th of April 1801. His mother was a daughter of the 
fourth Duke of Marlborough. His father and mother 
entertained the old notions of severity in educating chil- 
dren ; they ruled by fear when they ruled at all, and the 
little boy had to fly for refuge to an old nurse, Maria 
jVIillis, who loved him, and taught him prayers and Bible 
storie.s, and gave hhn his earliest religioirs impressions. At 
the age of seven young Asliley was sent to .sfjhool at the 
Manor House, Chiswick, Dr. Horne, tire headmaster, was 
a good classical scholar, but” the school had a very bad 
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tone: evil of every kind was uneheeked ; cruel pnuishinenta 
for trivial offences made life very unhappy to the ill-fol 
yonnf>'ster.s. Ashley lived in constant dread of bullying 
from master and boy ; Ive wrote in his diary ; “ Nothing 
cxmld have surpassed it for filth, bullying, neglect, and 
hai’sh ti’eatinent; of every sort — perhaps it may have given 
me an early horror of oppression and cruelty. It wa.s 
very* similar to Dothehoys Hiill.’'' 

While he' was here the old servant, Maria, died. It 
w'as a very bitter grief to the boy, for .she wa.s the only 
person in the world just no^v whom he loved, the one to 
whom he had dared to confide all his trouble.s. And now 
he was alone in the w'orld. It seems nhno.st ab.surd that 
one .so well born .should liave been so placed ; but he was 
very .sensitive, and it w'as no plejisure to him to return 
home to a father who wa.s too busy to notice him, or to a 
mother who preferred soci.al pleasures to dame.stic duties. 
So his great sorrow and loneliness made him turn to the 
old Bcrak* which she had loved, and thus began the life 
of deep religion that in.spired .and sustained him in the 
long, weaiy conflict with a .selfi.sh world. M.aria had left 
him in her will her gold waatch. He wore it to the last, and 
u.scd to say, “This wa.s given me by the best friend I 
ever had.” 

Perhap.s his young life’s experiences, the cruel .school 
life, the lovele.ss home life, may have given A.shley tire ’ 
look of .sadness and melancholy which habitually cliaracter- 
i.sed him. He knew what it was to endure persecution, 
loneliness, liuugev and cold ; like Didodie could say, “ Non 
ignara mali„ miseris succurrere disco.” 

At the age of twelve the little boy wa.s tiiken away 
from the prep.aratory school* he hated, and sent to Dr. G, 
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Butlcr’.s house at Harrow. It was a revelation Lo him 
of joy and freedom and friendship with gentlemen; he 
revelled in the new and larger life. There were boys in 
the headmaster’s house whose friendship he cherished all 
his life, such as Sir Harry Verney, himself destined to play 
a part in philanthropic movements. But at Harrow in 
those days there were also some trials. For he told the 
world in 1884>, at a Harrow dinner, how a Harrow msftter, 
not being able to sleep .soundly, would oftt'n call up his 
form — the Shell — at four o’clock on a winter’s morning, 
and tliiis relieve the slow tedium of the morning hours* 
Then, when A,shley’s father had .succeeded to the Shaftes- 
bury title and estates, it was a great joy to the boy to 
ramble in the park and forest, to watch the deer from his 
hiding-place in the long bracken, to explore each nook and 
corner of Cranborne Chase, which contained an area of 
eighteen square miles, harboured 12,000 deer, with .six 
lodges and as many rangers. Here it was that the ill- 
starred Duke of Monmouth, disguised as a petisairt, was 
captui'ed after the battle of Sedgeinoor ; and young Ashley 
might have lain often beneath the shade of the ash~tree 
where Monmoutli was found. Seventy years had passed 
since I.ord Shaftesbury was a boy at Harrow, when one 
day he went over to see Dr. Butler, the son of his old 
headmaster. As they walked together down from the lych- 
gate past the old .schools, Dr. Butler said, “ Can your 
loixlship remember anj'' particidar incident whicli induced 
you to dedicate your life, as you have done, to tlie cause 
of the poor and wretched ? ” 

“ It i.s a most extraordinary coincidence, that you 
.should ask me that question on this spot," answered Lord 
Shaftesbury, stopping to loolt round him, “ for it was 
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within ten yards of tlie spot whei’S we are now standing 
that I first resolved to make the cau-so of the poor my 
own : and this was how it was — ah, how well I reinevaber 
it ! i must have been fourteen years old, or a little more, 
and 1 was walking down from the churchyard, just as we 
are to-day, when I was startled by hearing a sudden yell — 
a drunken voice singing — a noisy sound of laughter coining 
up ft’oiu the main road below ; then they turned tlie 
corner, and I saw four men staggering along under a coflin 
and jesting w'ith song and horrible laughter as they drew 
near me. I looked at the coffin. I could see the rough boards 
were hastily nailed together ; great cracks half revealed 
w'hat w'as inside. Just as they passed me one of the men 
slipped, and the coffin fell from their shoulders and rolled 
over into the road. It was horrifying to me ; and then 
they began to swear at each other, using foul language. 
I thought they would have fought over the poor dead 
creature’s corpse, I came away feeling that if God pre- 
served ray "life I would do something to help the poor and 
him that had no friend.” 

There is a memorial tablet now let into the school w-all 
to mark the spot whore Ashley .saw this terrible sight and 
learnt his lifelong lesson. Many a boy will pass and read 
the insci’iption and wonder. Perhaps to some who do not 
take it to heart very deeply at the time that picture will 
recur witli strange vividness, on the veldt of South Africa 
or in tlie choking plaims of India, and help them to per- 
severe in doing God’s will by patient service — the mvre 
jmir autmi which He demands of ail. At the age of 
sixteen he was taken away from Harrow and sent to live 
with a clergyman in Derbyshire. It is remarkable how 
parents and guardians will impatiently remove boys from 
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a school where they arc doing well, and try a fatal oxperi- 
nient at a critical age. This gentleman knew little, and 
was not very keen to impart his small stock of knowledge. 
There were only horses and dogs for Ashley’s anmsemeirt, 
and some country society. 

Ho remained there two years, and says in hi.s diary, 
“Perhaps no two years were ever so misspent. I hardly 
ever opened a book, and seldom Ireard anything thfri; was 
worth hearing.” . • 

His father at first thought of putting him in the army, 
but wa.s dissuaded from it by a friend, and he was .sent to 
Oxford. His tutor at Chri.stchurch asked him if he in- 
tended to take a degi'ce. “ I cannot say, but I will try,” 
was his reply. 

He must have read very hard, for, though he had taken 
some prizes at Harrow, he .says he had not done his best there. 

In 1832 he found himself placed in the first class in 
classics, and professes he was vastly .surprised. But a 
fellow-student, SJiort, said, “ I well remember L«rd Ashley, 
how assiduous he ivas in his studie.s, and I remember 
thinking, ‘ If that is a specimen of the English aristocracy, 
we have in the House of Lords an institution which has no 
rival throughout the w'orld.’” 

When he was twenty-five years old he wrote: “For 
three years I have absolutely done harm to my intellect — 
not a study commenced, not an object pursued; visions 
without end, but, God he praised! all of a noble character. 
I fancy myself in wealth and powder exerting my influence 
for the increase of ^'eligion and true happiness.” 

In June he was elected to Parliament for, Woodfstock, 
for he w'as the grandson of the old Duke of Marlborough. 
Ho gave a general support to Canning and the Conserva- 
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tivesj but it was tlie Duke of Wellington wbo was his 
liei'o from Harrow days, and soon they became great 
friends, and Lord AsVdey often w^ent to visit liiin at 
Sfcrathiieldsaye. 

One of the first causes that he took up in Parliament 
was the treatment of the insane. It had been the custom 
to chain lunatics to walls in dark cells and let them lie on 
straw : the keepers went in wliip in hand, as lion-tamers 
enter a lion’s fw,go ; trap-doors were arranged so as to give 
way beneath their tread and half-clrown them in a “ bath 
of surprise,” or the patients were set in a chair which 
revolved at a frightful speed till they were sick and faint. 
That took the nonsense ” out of them ! 

The only aim of the Act of was to protect the 
public ; nothing was done to defend the lunatic against his 
keepers. 

It may be remembered that Sir Thomas More, one of 
the most enlightened and humane of modern statesmen, 
reported his ill success in the usual w'ay of treating lunatics. 
«I stroked him,” he says (meaning, I had him struck or 
flogged), « for some two hours as he stood tied to a crab- 
tree in the garden ; hut for all w'e could do he remained as 
mad as ever.” 

Tire practice of treating the in.sane as naughty and 
perverse remained from Henry VIII.’s time to the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century. But the Society of 
Friends at \''ork had started a “Retreat” oi>i more humane 
principles. The .succe.s.s which they were achieving by 
kindness was noticed in the report of a Government Com- 
mittee of Iqcpiiiy, and in the following year the Commons 
passed a Bill for periodical inspection of asylums. This 
Bill the Loid.s thought good* to throw out ; but in 1819 a 
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permissive Bill passed both houses, which, of ciourse, did 
little good, for asylums could not be visited unless by 
invitation. 

In 18S8 Mr. Gordon moved for leave to bring in n 
Bill to amend the law for the regulation of lunatic 
asylums. On this occasion Lord Ashley made his iirst, 
important speech. « Last night,” he says, “ I ventured to 
speak and, God be praised ! I did not utterly disgrace 
myself." Fifteen Commissioners were appointed, of whom 
Lord Ashley was one, and he continued in that office for 
fifty-seven years. Like John Howard in the prisons, he 
visited many asylums. He saw how the lunatics were 
chained to their beds, and left untended from Saturday 
afternoon till Monday, with only a little bread and water* 
by their side. He saw how the violent and melancholy, 
the clean and the foul, were locked up together in damp, 
dark, disgusting cells — how the whip tortured the noisy 
and violent into sobbing submission, and how very little 
interest ordinary people took in the whole subject. 

No wonder his face habitually wore an expression of 
deep melancholy, for he could not throw off these dismal 
thoughts; ho was prone tilso to analy.se his owm feelings 
too much, and exaggerate his defects and failures. Sin 
and suffering were trvo spectres that dominated his soul, 
and prevented him from enjoying the goodness of God. 
Yet he loved nature, and was interested in science, especi- 
ally astronomy. “ I held forth last night upon astronomy 
a little; it was to persons who had not considered its 
glories. I hope the few remarks I made will lead them 
to reflect more deeply on the immensity of. power and 
goodnes.s in the Creator.” 

In June 1830 Lord Asfiley was married to Emily, 
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daughter of the fifth Earl Cowper, “a wife as good, as 
true, and as deeply beloved as God ever gave to man.” 

Lord Granville says, “ Lord Ashley was then a singu- 
iai'ly good-looking man, with nothing of effeminate beauty. 
He had those manly good looks and that striking presenee 
which help a man more than we sometimes think. He 
was then seeking to marry that bright and beautiful 
womnn who afterwards tlirew so much .sunshine on his 
home.” T 

In 1833 began the great work at which Lord Sh.aftes- 
bury laboured for twenty year.s— Factory Reform. 

Amongst the working classes at that time there was a 
spirfl; of resentment and lawlessness, which led them to 
assemble in riotous mobs, break windows of factorie.s, and 
destroy the machinery and looms, or even set fire to the 
mills. Their very pleasures showed how degraded they 
had become. At Easter and ‘Whitsuntide drunken men 
and women went shouting thi'ough the .streets of the great 
towns. Low dancing-saloons formed the chief evening 
amusement ; fairs and wakes were the popular resorts, and 
gambling was rampant. Little had then been done for 
the workers. There wei’c no ragged schools, no indu.strial 
schools, nor mechanic.s’ institutes ; there wms no Post Office 
Savings Hank, and the friendly societies frequently lost the 
money entrusted to them. 

The inventions of the fly-shuttle and spinning-jenny 
obliged the people to work in the mills ^instead of in 
their own houses. Chihlren could be employed to manage 
some of the machinery, and so a great ^and sudden demand 
for diild-labour was created. Great numbers of children 
were taken ft-om the workhouses of London, Birmingham, 
and other cities and set dow» in the mills as « apprentices,” 
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where they worked for long hours under overseers, and 
were often treated with sickening brutality. Agents 
scoured the country for the purpose of tempting poor 
parents to sell their little ones as fiictory slaves. The 
machinery was kept going night and day, and the night 
gang succeeded the day gang. Some of the children were 
as young a.s five years old, and they were bound to serve 
until they were twenty-one. The parents were not w.vave 
of the conditions under which their cliildwiii would have 
to work. The agent plausibly a.ssured them that the food 
would be good; they would be clothed and paid wages, 
and would learn a trade. 

On arrival at the gate of the “ prentice house ” they 
were checked off, like bales of goods, and sent to the 
sleeping-berths, which were filtliy and unsanitary. At 
first they were set to pick up the loose cotton from the 
floor in a heated atmosphere reeking with oil. From 
morning to night they toiled, with backs that ached from 
the continued stooping, parched and half-suftbcated by the 
dust and flue. If they stopped to rest a minute they 
received a blow on the head or a kick from the eager 
overseer. A dinner of black bread and porridge, or a 
slice of Irish bacon, came as a God-send, with forty 
minutes of repose. So they staggered on, sinking each 
day into hopeless misery. Some in their faintness fell on 
''the machinery, and were whirled away to mutilation; 
others succumbed to di.sease and the poison-laden air. 
Great numbers were swept away by contagious fever. 
Many children avergged fourteen hours a day, and laiew 
not that any law protected them. 

The first Sir Robert Peel, himself a manufiKiturer, had 
in 1803 carried a Bill enjoinii% proper food and clothing 
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and insti'uction, and limiting the hom’s of woi’k to twelve. 
Again in 1819 he carried another Act by which no child 
under nine years of age should he allowed to work in a 
cotton factoiy, and no per-sou under sixteen should work 
more than twelve hours a day, exclusive of meals. Mr, 
Nathaniel G-ould, a rich and liberal philanthropist, did 
much to help Sir Robert in this cause. Yet, while the 
eottoii.-n)il].s w'crc in some sort reformed, there still re- 
mained the wopllen, silk, and linen factories, in which 
evils as great exi.sted. Sir John Hobhou.se and Lord 
Morpeth carried a Bill in 1831 still more limiting the 
age and hour.s of work; but thi.s Bill, which wa.s extended 
to air factories, was strongly opposed, and not very effec- 
tive when it was passed. 

Mr. Sadler, M.I*. for Newardc, next took up the cause, 
and became the leader of the movement in the House of 
Commons. 

A letter from the poet Southey to Lord Ashley says, 
«'A friend mine went over a cotton factory with the 
owner, and vrpon his remarking the extreme delicacy of the 
children, was answered, ‘ Oh yes, many of them are very 
consumptive, and a large proportion never reach the age of 
twenty. It is perhaps owing to the flue wdth which the 
air gets charged.’ He .spoke of this with as little com- 
punction as a general would calculate the probable con- 
sumption of lives in a campaign. The negroes on a 
plantation may be rendered happy by kind treatment, 
and no doubt often tu-e .so, but I know not liow a cotton- 
mill can be anything but an abomination to God and 
man." 

As Mr. Sadler had been unable to retain his seat in 
the House of Commons, Lord' Ashley was invited to take 
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Mb place in iurthering factory legislation. Tins .entailed 
mueli worry and hard work, and it was not approved’of by 
Lord Shaftesbury, his father. But he replied, “ I have 
only zeal and good intentions to bring to the worlc ; I can 
have no merit in it — that must all belong to Mr. Sadler. 
It seems no one else will undertake it, so I will. I believti 
it is my duty to God and to the poor, and T trust He will 
support me.” Thus, out of a strong sense of duty, be took 
np a prominent po.sition as champion of one of the most 
unpopulai- questions of the day. To take up this cause 
Wiis to bring upon himself virulent abuse and opposition 
from many who had called themselves his friends ; it wa.s 
to give up the comforts of home life and domestic leisure 
with his wife and child, to abandon all his scientific and 
literary ambitions and pursuits. He laid it all before his 
wife. She smiled up into his face, saying, “ It is your 
duty ; go forward and to victory.” 

Soon after, Lord Ashley had to make a speech at a 
meeting in London. In this speech w-ere these ,words ; « It 
is a great religious question, for it involves the means to 
thousands and tens of thousands of being brought up in 
the faith and fear of the God that created them. I have 
read of those who sacrificed their children to Moloch, but 
they were a merciful people compared to Engli.shmon in 
the nineteenth century. For those nations destroyed at 
once their wretched oflspring, and prevented a long career 
of suffering and crime; but we, having sucked out every 
energy of body and soul, toss them on the world a mass 
of skill and bone, hicapable of exertion, brutalised in their 
nnder.standiiig, and disqualified for immortality ” — and he 
liromised he would not concede to the opposition a single 
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Great meetings of factory children assembled in the 
northern towns, bearing a slip round their hats with the 
w'ords “ Ten Hours Bill ” printed on them. At Leeds 
tlicre were not less than 8000 ragged little ones in the 
circle of some 1.5,000 spectators. Lord A.shley wrote a 
letter to Lord Althorp privately, pointing out the dangerous 
temper of the people in the north, who were only kept 
from^ desperate deeds of violence by the hope of Parlia- 
mentary aid. , 

A Commission appointed at the request of the master 
cotton spinners had seen many of these crowds, and now 
reported — 

1 . That the children employed in all the principal 
branches of manufacture throughout the kingdom work 
during the same number of hours as the adults. 

%. That the effects of labour during such hours are in 
many cases permanent deterioration of the physical consti- 
tution. 

3. That the children are not free agents, but are let 
out on hire, and their wages are appropriated by parents 
and guardians. 

4>, We are therefore of opinion that a case is made 
out for the interference of the Legislature on behalf of 
the children. 

Lord Ashley made it an invainable rule to see every- 
thing with his own eyes. In factories he examined the 
mills, the machinery, the homes of then workers; in 
collieries he went down into the pits. In London he 
visited lodging-houses aud thieves’ haunts : he got to icnow 
their habits_^of thought and action and their pressing 
needs. He sat in their little homes, and had tea and 
talk with them many times,’ However, the Government 
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deviated liisi Bill, but had to bring in one themselvc.s,ali)io&l:, 
on the same lines. 

After all the tunmlt and anxiety of this wordy warfare 
Lord Ashley, with wife and “Sir Babkins” and I.ovtl and 
i‘.ady Cowper,set out for a six months’ tour in Italy. It is 
amusing to us, in an age of motors, to read that the journey 
from London to Dover, seventy-two miles, took them ten 
hours. They went to Venice, and found it cold in Oct.ober. 
On their way to Loretto an accident happened, which illus- 
trates the feelings of the man who was to be the President 
of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

As they di'ove down a hill the leader fell and lay like 
one dead. Fortunately the carriage did not overfurn, 
though for a quarter of an hour there was struggling and 
kicking to get the poor beast up. The postillion behaved 
like a fiend ; “ blood and hell were in every line of his face, 
and while he swore and blasphemed and flogged the miser- 
able beast, the foam ran from his mouth like a panting 
dog.” This brute, with his iron heel, stampt^l upon its 
eye and mouth and sides, nor would he desist when appealed 
to. At last the fai)iting and trembling creature staggered 
up, and was promptly harnessed to the carriage in spite of 
English protests and menaces of police. 

On their arrival at Loretto the matter -was reported to 
the po.stmaster, who rolled his cye.s and shrugged his 
shoulders and wondered why all this fuss was Ixnng made 
about a heatlien hor.se — “Non & Christiano ” being the 
Italian excuse even now for every species of torture to 
dumb animals. I^owever, Lord A.shley was determined to 
ha^'e the ra,scal puni.shed, so he went from clerk to secretary 
and from seci’ebxry to president, with thi.s result, “ three 
days’ imprisonment.” '■ 
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It IK strange to note that the southern races of Europe 
are far less sympathetic with animals, and far more thought- 
less and cruel, than the northern races. Even now at 
Carrara, where the beautiM sculptors’ marble is quarried, 
the poor oxen are stabbed with iron goads till they groan, 
and it is all in the day’.s work. 

After a delightful tour through Eloreiice, Leghorn, 
Lu«m, San llenio, to JNice, he generously writes: “I love 
the Italian people. We abuse them and taunt them 
with degeneracy and cowardice . . . but such centuries of 
inisgovernment and suftering would have corrupted, to a 
fifty-fold degree, any other people.” So they came to 
Cannes, “ a pretty spot on the sea-shore mth one small 
inn.” 

Ill June 1834) Lord Ashley went to Oxford to see the 
Duke of Wellington installed as Chancellor; he rejoiced to 
see young Oxford receive the old soldier with such en- 
thusiasm, but he himself was hi.ssed as he left the theatre. 
“ As I have done little to deserve their approbation, and 
nothing to deserve their censure, I felt greatly astonished, 
and I confess my vexation.” 

Young Oxford had but little sympathy with factory 
children and their .sorroivs. 

ikraougat his other cares Lord Ashley took upon 
himself the protection of the blind. Mr. Harman called 
upon him in 1834 and showed how' the poor blind in 
London were wholly uncared for. From thfe time dates 
tlie founding of the “ Indigent Blind Visiting Society,” to 
visit the blind in their homes, provide glides for places of 
worsliip, classes for instruction, &c., and for pecuniai'y relief. 
Lord Shaftesbury was president of this society for fifty 
years ; his abandonment of all 'political ambition made his 
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social services possible. Wlien he once visited tlUi blind 
school at Glasgow, he wrote, “It is beautiful and consola- 
tory to behold the peace of mind that these poor creatures 
enjoy. They are now become capable of every mental and 
spiritual gratification ; many can exercise trades and 
callings and, instead of being a clog, prove an assistance 
to their families. Blindness is, next to insanity, the 
heaviest of God’s visitations.” <■ 

The writer takes leave to doubt this;* his experience 
of total blindness for many months offered many intense 
pleasures, such as being read to, hearing conversations and 
music, riding on horseback, &c, It is the deaf who, are 
most cut off from society ; but they seldom get the sym- 
pathy which is lavished on the blind. 

ToAvards the close of 1839 an important event occurred 
in Lord Ashley's private life, viz. his reconciliation with 
his father. For some ten years Lord Shaftesbury had 
strongly disapproved of his son’s dealings with the factory 
workers, and had not invited his son to St. Giles’ all that 
time. The diary says, “ I can hardly believe myself or ray 
senses; here I am in St. Giles’, reconciled to my father 
and actually receiving from him ardent and sincere marks 
of kindness and affection ! Who would have thought, 
when I quitted this house tea years ago, that I should 
never return to it until I came a married man with .six 
children ! . . . God be praised, we are reconciled, ainl hi.s 
heart and mine are lighter. ... I do most entirely thank 
God for His mercy in .softening my father’s heart, and 
pouring therein the sympathies of charity and truth.” 

The next cause which Lord Ashley took jip — for there 
is no rest for the willing — was that of the climbing boys 
who .swept the cHmneys. * 
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As* early as 1773 Jonas Hanway had written letters 
to master sweeps appealing to their Imnianity for their 
apprentices. In 1788 Parliament had pa.ssed an Act for- 
Iriclding master .sweeps to have more than six upprentice.s, 
or to take them untler eight years of age. Man 3 ' other 
atteinpt.s were made early in the century to grant the boys 
greater protection, and in 1817 a select oonnnittee printed 
theis> report. 

From thi.<* it appears that sin.all children were .stolen 
for the purpo.se, or .sold by their parents, or taken from 
workhouses ; tliey were then forced to climb up narrow 
chiimieysj bru.sh in hand or in mouth; the sole.s of their 
bare feet were pricked, or wi.sps of lighted straw were held 
under them if they flinched from a crooked turn or dark 
hole ; they were sent up naked to save their clothes ; they 
were ill fed and clothed, covered with .sores and bruises, 
often suflbeated, more often maimed by falling down into 
the fireplace; they w'ere sometimes sent up a chimney 
which wa,» on fii*e, for the purpose of extingui.shing it. 
Many insurance offices petitioned against the moderate 
Bills which were proposed for their protection ; and when 
machines were invented to take the place of these poor 
cliildreii, it w^as some time before they came into common 
u.se ; so strong is custom, with prejudice. 

In hi.s speech on the .subject, Lord Ashley told the 
House that the lot of these children Avas tenfold worse * 
than that of tlie factory cliildren. For Kttle boys and 
girls of seven, six, and even five years, Avere sent up tliese 
chimneys ; they often passed the night naked on the soot- 
heap, and St) got a skin disease; as to their demoralisation, 
be statocl that, at that moment, there AA'ere tAventy-thrcc 
climbing boys in Newgate Prison. 
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However, Lord Asldey’s Bill passed, and the' sooty 
babes were freed. 

The sense of interest and the desire of profit w'ere the 
mainsprings of opposition to his schemes. At Leeds he 
.spoke of a young woman in a mill at Stockport, who had 
been caught i^y the machinery, whirled about, and flung to 
the ground ^rith limb.s broken and body horribly mutilated. 
Did her employers grant her compens.ation ? AVellf not 
quite ; l)ut they deducted eighteen pence from her wage.s, 
because .she had chosen to fall and get damaged about two 
day,s before her week expired ! 

Lord Ashley prosecuted those mill-owners, and they po.d 
to pay £100 damages to the girl and law expenses amount- 
ing to £600. 

When, in 1842, the “ Commission appointed to inquire 
into child employment in mines and collieries'” issued their 
report, many w'ere astonished. 

A large proportion of those working underground were 
under thirteen. Some liad begun to wmrk at the age of 
five. They were first used as “ trappers ■" ; that is, they 
were placed behind each door in the mine, and their duty 
was to open it for any coal-caiTiage that came, and shut it 
after it had passed. 

This would last twelve or fourteen hours, and the time 
was passed in black darkness, and often i)i trickling wet, 
cold to back and feet. x\s they sat w-aiting, rat.s and mice 
and beetles would run over their bare feet. They only saw 
God’s suusbine on Sunday, if they could keep awake that 
day. Then they wore promoted to “hurrying,” or loading 
small waggons with coals, and pushing thorn along a 
])assage. Often it was so low that they had to crawl on 
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i:o whrch wa.s athfuihed a eliaiu that passed between the 
legs ; so they dvew the little carriages, like so many ponies 
liai'iiesseil, and often whipped. 

Another task was to stand ankle deep in cold water 
and ]jump water from the bottom of the shaft. Now and 
then it was required that they should work double shifts, 
thirty-six liours at a stretch. Fortunately many died very 
youSg ; for there were plenty of accidents at liand, falling 
coal, carbonic «acid gas, floodings, and faintings under toil, 
with the chance of being run over. 

But, the owners said, without the eniployment of 
children the pits could not possibly be worked at a prollt. 

In his speech on the Ten Hours’ Bill Lord Ashley 
concluded thus : — 

“For twenty millions of money you purchased the 
liberation of the negro.; it was a blessed deed. You may 
this night, by a cheap and harmless vote, invigorate the 
hearts of thousands of your countryrpeople, enable them to 
walk erect in newness of life, and to avail themselves of 
the opportunities of virtnc, morality, and religion.” 

One of the most determined opponents of foctory legisla- 
tion had been Mr. liicliai’d Cobden ; he never felt sure that 
Lord Ashley was acting from sincere motives : but as the 
latter ended this great speech, Cobden came over to him, 
sat on tlic bench by Ins side, wrung his haiid, and said — 

“ Yon know how opposed I have been to your views; * 
but I don’t think I have ever been put iut*) such a frame 
of mind, in the whole course of my life, as 1 have been by 
yoUr speech.” ' , 

In Augii«t the Bill passed the House of Lords, 

but the time-limit was Avithdrawm after sti'ong opposition. 

In 1846 Lord A.shley, liaving changed his mind witli 
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regard to the Corn Laws, and voted for their repeal, 
thought it his duty to resign his seat. Cobden had then 
made a prophecy which he would have been ashamed of if 
ho had lived a few years longer ; for he said, “ Repeal the 
Corji Law.s, and the demand for labour will be so great 
that three masters will be looking after one man.’” 

So Lord Ashley had leisure now to visit the ragged 
schools and the slums of the metropolis. There he fd and 
the children of the low'est classes swarming «in the narrmv 
streets, and playing in the gutters, creeping at night into 
some railway arches, like pariah dog-s, for shelter from the 
rain. ^ 

The condition of London was so bad that Dr. 
Arnold said, “ It haunts me, I may aImo.st say, night and 
day. It fills me with astonishment to see anti-slavery and 
missionary societies so busy with the ends of the earth, and 
yet all the w’orst evils of slavei'y and of heathenism are 
existing among ourselves.” 

For many years the ragged children of London were 
daily in Lord Ashley’s thoughts; he visited the homes, 
sat beside them in the .schools, and invited those in trouble 
to his house ; their needs weighed heavy on his heart as he 
explored lane and alley and noisome court. And the 
people grew to trust him ; they dustered round him in 
respectful groups as they replied to his volley of questions ; 
wid he found out that they were ground down to extreme 
poverty mainly by the exorbitant house-rent they had to 
pay. Evil houses were the chief caiLse of evil habits. 

In July 1850 the royal assent was given to the Ten 
Hours’ Bill ; the legal working day for the young, and for 
women, was fixed from 6 A.M. to 6 P.M., with one and a half 
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Lord Ashley now sat in Parliament for Bath. His next 
prachieal (^[ue.stion was that of emigration ; he stated that 
the London City Mission estimated the numbers of roaming, 
lawless, deserted children to be over 30,000. Out of 1000 
of these street arabs 16S confessed that they had been in 
prison many times ; 116 had run away from their homes, 
most to escape ill-treatment; 170 slept in evil lodging- 
houAs ; 253 confessed that they lived wholly on begging ; 
101 had no linen; 219 slept in the streets; 306 had lost 
one or both parents. He proposed to transplant about 
1000 each year to South Australia. 

-a,, Money rvas voted by Government, and given by indi- 
viduals, and a trial was made ; it was a success, and “ Lord 
Aishleyls boys” .soon became in great request in the 
Antipodes. 

But overwork and anxiety were apt to dishearten the 
kind philanthropist. “Talk of the dangerous classes 
indeed ! the dangerous classes are the lazy ecclesiastics and 
the rich who do no good with their money. I fear them 
more than whole battalions of Chartists.” 

Once Lord AsHey, with a city missionai’y, Thomas 
Jackson, met nearly 400 of the bmglai’s and thieves of 
London. Some of the olde.st of the profession stood at 
the door to make sure that none but genuine thieves 
entered the room. Lord Ashley took the chair, and began 
by oiiering up a prayer ! 

After that .some of the men told him their experiences, 
and then the chairman begged them to give up Lheir old 
bad habits. • , 

« But hqw are we to live till om* next meeting, guv’nor ? 
We must either steal or die,” said one. . 

Jackson cried, “ Pray, bdys, and God will help.” 
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Another thief rose and said, “My lord and geirtleraen 
of the jury, prayer is vci'y good, but it won’t fill an empty 
stomach.” 

It was proved at this meeting that most of the men 
were anxious to give up their evil lives, and eager to try 
life again across the seas. 

Before they brolce up, one a.sked, “But will you ever 
come back to see us again ? ” *■ 

“ Ye.s, my men, whenever you sliall .send for me.” And 
the low deep murmur of gratitude that rose wa.s hi.s great 
reward. 

The rc.sult of that one meeting wa.s that over tjAO 
emigrated. 

In ISIiO a great domestic sorrow came to sadden his 
life. Plis second son, Francis, who was in the Sixth Form 
at Harrow, was seized by a severe attack of cold and 
inflammation. The medical science of that day applied 
repeated bleedings, and in a few days the poor boy 
succumbed. But Lord A.shley was able to visit his son, 
and talk with him. Staying over Sunday he attended the 
school chapel, and received the Sacrament ; was surpri.sed 
to find that ISO boys were communicants, whereas in his 
day at school no boy even dreamed of staying to that 
service. He had the great pleasure of hearing his son 
thank him for having brought him up in the faith and 
fear of the Lord ; and to his mother the boy expressed his 
regret that, through his iiicaution and neglect, he had 
expo.sed her to such heavy expenses ; unselfish to the last, 
and worthy of his, father'! When the doctor told his 
jialicnt how seriously ill he was, he .smiled jiind replied, 
“ Whatever is God’s will is enough for me.” 

In June 16’51 Lord Asldey received the news that his 
■.T0S4 . . 
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fatlieiv wass very ill ; he set out for St. Giles’, but his father 
had passed away. And now he was left to manage a large 
estate much encumbered by debt, to make many necessary 
reforms, to rebuild mo.st of the cottages, which were filthy 
and unwholesome, and to do all this without any money in 
hand. He found that nifiny of the worst cottage.s belonged 
to small proprietorfi, that tlie farmers paid their men on 
the ^ti’uck .sy.stcm, that is, by letting them have flour, 
potatoes, beer instead of money, and charging much above 
market price to the poor labourer. All these abuses Lord 
Shaftesbury began to retVirni, and .spent nothing on adorn- 
irw his own house until other matters were arranged. 

After long toil on Bills for improving the homes of 
the poor in liondon, he next turned to juvenile mendi- 
cancy and crime; for thousands of children still evaded 
the ragged schools and were sent out into the streets by 
their parents to beg or steal. Lord Shaftesbury proposed 
that the police should be empowered to apprehend all 
“ vagrom '\;hildren ” found in tlie streets, and to bring 
them before the magistrate. They were then removed 
from their parents’ custody, if reports were bad of them, 
and sent to the workhouse to be educated. We can do 
better than that now, with om' industrial schools, where 
they live happily and learn a trade. 

In 183B Mrs. Beecher Stowe, the authoress of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,” was .staying in London. Tliere were huge * 
mentiiigs at Exeter Hall against slavery? Aji address 
signed by tens of hhousands of Englishwomen to the 
women of America received tllis repjy from the wife of 
an ex-Ercsident : “ Leave it to the women of the South 
to alleviate the sufferings of their dependants, while you 
take care of your own. The negro of the South lives 
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sumptaou.sly in comparison with a hunclml Ihoimiicl of 
yoiu’ white population in London.” 

And one Southern editor in his wrath wrote : « And 
who is this Earl of Shaftesbury.'' Some unknown lordliiig; 
one of your modern philanthropists sxrddenly .started up to 
take part in a passing agitation. It is a pity he does not 
look at home. Where was he when Lord A,shley was .so 
nobly fighting for the Factory Bill and pleading the f ause 
of the English slave ? We never even heayd the name of 
this laord Shaftesbury tlim'' 

The people naturally did not reali.se that the new earl 
was at first a poor man. He was constantly being asl^d 
for money help. Old pictures, farms, hoirses, woods w'ere 
sold in order to keep his tenants in comfort and pay his 
lawyers’ bills. 

In 1854 Lord Aberdeen offered him the Garter; but 
after consideration Lord Shaftesbury declined it, feeling 
he must be quite independent. 

He was greatly pleased by his son Evelyn’.s success 
at Harrow. The boy had been promoted into the Sixth 
Form at a very early age. On Speech Day Lord Shaftes- 
biu-y went to hear his son declaim in French and English. 
“ Every one was delighted %vith his manner, his appearance, 
his manifest ability.” His eldest .sou, Antony, was serving- 
on the Hmmihal, under orders for the Baltic and the 
Crimean War ; him they .saw before he started. 

In 1861 itis daughter Mary fell ill of lung di.sease. 
Her mother nursed her- devotedly; but she died in Sop- 
leJiiber after great suffering. Tliose who see tlie Provi- 
dence of God in every detail of life are often .sf.aggered 
hy .such visitations. In his diai-y he w'rite.s: “I sulimit 
to the Divine decree. I confess His wisilom and goodness. 
• S36 
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How I "Wish that God would reveal to me, before the time 
when all things will be known, His purpose in such awful 
severity!” 

It \cas not often that Lord Shaftesbury made speeches 
on political occasions, but in 1863 a tragedy occurred in 
Poland which thrilled all England with horror and indig- 
nation. In 1861 some 30,000 Poles were a.ssembled on a 
plais, singing recpuems and offering prayer for the souls 
of their lost ones, when the Russian cavalry rode through 
them and slaughtered inanj% This gave i‘i.se to more 
patriotic fez’voiir among the Poles and more repressive 
niassacres by the Russians. 

In February 1863 the Polish insurgents i.ssued their 
first proclamation. The standard of revolt was raised, 
and in return Polish vilkge.s were set on fii*e, and their 
inhabitants were put to the .sword. 

The Lord Mayor of Loudon called a meeting at the 
Guildhall to express sympathy with the Poles, and Lord 
Shaftesbiwy made one of his most telling speeches. He 
informed them how Garibaldi had offered them his services, 
but tlie Poli.sh general, Langiewicz, had replied, “ Come not 
here ; our movement must have in it nothing of a revolu- 
tionary character. Let the Poles zvork out their de.stiny. 
We want your sympathy, but not your active co-operation.” 

Lord Shaftesbury, on presenting the petition from the 
Guildhall, made an impassioned speech in the House oL 
Lords. But it was in vain that Englaad, France, and 
Austria remon.strated against this cruelty. Russia and 
Prussia saw iu the Polish revolt only a common danger. 
Many refugee, s fled to London, and their children are now 
our fellow-citizens. 

In April 1864 GarMdi visited England, and was 
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welcomed by all classes, the great brawny workpeople 
pouring out in their thousands to cheer him as he passed 
through the streets. Garibaldi avas much interested in 
Lord Shaftesbury’s housing of the poor, and carried home 
hints for reforms in Italian towns. Lord Shaftesbury 
gave Garibaldi a New Testament in Italian, and got a 
promise from him that he would read it. 

In 1866 the Government gave up an old wori^out 
man-of-war, the Chichester, as a training-ship for homeless 
boys. It was .such a succe.ss that the Arcthusii, "was after- 
wards added. Many of these waifs from the streets were 
thus rescued from moral ruin and became excellent sailoi^s, 

About this time Lord Shafte.sbury’s fiuaucifd troubles 
were much increased by heavy losses which his steward at 
St. Gile.s’ had incurred, and which pressed upon liis spirit 
like “ a horror of great darkness.” Also the loss of old 
friends by death wa.s .s.addcning his life, and the increasing 
%veakness of his daughter Constance preyed upon his mind. 
He wa.s now taking great interest in Church matters, was 
opposing the new trairslation of the Bible, and trying to 
put down Ilitiuilism. In fact, he had too many iroirs 
in the fire, too many meetings to preside at, too many 
worthy tiebts to be answerable lor. And he now di.s- 
covered a new sort of poor people to protect and rai.se 
from their moral .slough — the co.stermouger.s of London. 

In 1861 a Civil Servant, Mr. W. J. Orsnian, had begun 
to start a mi.'iffion in Golden Lane for the purpo.se of 
evangelising costermongers, street-tradcr.s, and sucli-like. 
One of these gentlemen defined a coster as «a cove wot 
works werry ’arc! for a werry poor livin’, and i.s al’ays 
a bein’ hinterfered with, blowed up and moved hon, and 
fined and .sent to quod by thenr beaks and bobbies.” 
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The aristocrat among the costers owns a live donkey 
and harrow. The donkey sometimes shares the house with 
the family and stock-in-trade — fruit, fish, greens, toys — ■ 
most of which can be commodiously stored under the bcd- 
■steads, ready for hawking about next day. 

They are at Covent Garden Market before daw)i, and 
are hack on tlieir pitch before the first arrivals. They are 
a vejy hard-working body of men and women, with a 
tendency to give vent to noisy expletives when crossed and 
crabbed. One week they may make a profit of two or 
three pounds, the next conies drizzling rain, and the 
receipts come down too. 

Tliose who cannot own a donkey may hire one, and a 
truck also. Lord Shaftesbury heai’d by accident of the 
good work being done by Mr. Orsman — work done after 
his office hours — -and wrote to propose himself as president. 
From that day he became a coster heart and soul, and 
subscribed for a barrow and donkey. 

As President of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, he took a great interest in the lot of 
the costers’ doiikey.s, and by the institution of shows and 
prizes he got them to take a pride in the animals, and to 
treat them as pets. So that one year the President was 
invited to meet them in their hall, and was himself pre- 
sented with a handsome “moke,” decorated with pretty 
rib.ancls. The donkey went to St. Giles’, and lived a very 
pleasant life with the eaiTs grimdchildren. 

Lady Shaftesbury had been long taking care of lier 
invalid daughter; but she ove^-daxed her strenglb and 
died in the autumn of 1872. ’ 

In December her daughter, Constance, followed her. 
The nurse remarked, “ I have seen many deathbeds of 
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holy Christian people, but never anj’thing approaching to 
this. I can only call it angelic.” 

Yet, with all this sorrow at home, “ the good earl ” 
was happy in the thought of the ragged school (diildren 
being saved from ruin. 

One day he was sitting in his library at Grosvenor 
Square, looking thoughtfully at two portraits — one of a 
thin, wan child in rags, the other of a .smiling, handsome 
woman in fashionable attire. 

He told the friend who came to call that many years 
ago he heard a knock at the door late at night; then 
came the sound of the butler’s wrathful voice, and the 
Spirit prompted tire earl to go and .see what was the 
matter. There stood a rough man holding in his arms a 
little child. 

«Lord Shaftesbury,” he .said, “I have brought this 
child to you ’cause I don’t know what to do with her. I 
can’t trust myself to be her father, now her mother is 
gone, and I don’t quite like to desert her like.” , 

The earl bi'ought the man in, made notes of the case, 
and accepted the child. Fortunately, Miss Rye came in 
next day and promised to find a home for the little girl. 
Before long a lady adopted her and had her educated. 
So she grew up to be a sweet, comely lady, insLead of 

J)eiiig ? And Lord Shaftc.sbury said, “T feel as 

convinrad that I was moved to do what I did by our 
blessed Lord as if I had seen Him in person.” 

In 188S he called attention to the Children’s Dangerous 
I’erformance Act of 1879) since he had received a letter 
from a gymnast deseribing the tortures to which children 
were still subjected in their training. 

Again, in a preface to a dittle book on that subject, he 
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told I 10 .W Judies would almost faint Irani horror while 
reading a sensational novel, but Avould get up and ^vitness 
the torture ainl danger of tiny acrobats at a imi.sic- 
hall. 

In June 1881, amid cheers and congratulations, he was 
granted the freedom of the City of Loudon. Old tliough 
he was, almost every day was occupied by some fatiguing 
ceremony or duty — Bible Society, Jewish Society, Costers’ 
meeting, City IVTission, Wyclifle Commemoration — he had 
no respite given him, and ever and again he suffered from 
nervous breakdown, depression, and pam. “When I feel 
age creeping on me, and know I soon must die~I lioj.ie it 
is not wrong to say it — but I cannot bear to leave the 
world with ail the misery in it.” 

In July 1885 great weakness .set in, but he managed 
to get down to Folkestone. However, there he took a chill, 
which caused inflamnuitiou of the lungs. He was .surrounded 
by sons and daughters and grauddiildren, and loved to sit 
in the balcony and look across the summer sea. Every 
morning he asked to liave the J23rd Psalm read to him : 
“ The I.ord is my sheplicrd ; I shall not ivaut.” He would 
fain have gone home to St. Giles’, but that was not 
possible. It was on a sunny morning, the 1st of October, 
that lie was called away. London was in inourning : 
not only club men and titled ladies, but every flou’cr- 
girl, every factory-liaiid, every bootblack, mourned a 
father. " 

John Howard had gone all over Europe, visiting prison 
after prison, and securing valiiable reforms; but, compared 
with the “ gootl carl,” he was an austere man. Even his 
only son never loved him. 

But I jord Shid'tesbury was of aiiotiier mould. The 
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tears would run down liia cheeks as lie listened to a tale of 
distress. He loved his fellow'-meii bociiuse he loved Jesus 
Christ, and tried to Inllow Him.' 

* t’rarn Mr. Eilw.ard Hoilcler’s "Life of Sliaftcsluiry,” by liis kind 
permibsioH, and witVi the consent of Mes.srs. Cassell & Co. 
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GENERAL GORDON AND «HIS KINGS” 

Gordon erects foj-ts at Gravesend, 1865 — The victories of peace — How he 
spent his spare time — His “ kings ” — Sells the Chinese gold medal — 
His garden for all — Will not charge the woman-thief — The workhouse 
visits— Early life at Corfu and Taunton— High spirits at Woolwich— 
Oriinean adventures— Chinese rebellion — Soudan in 1874 — Trees 
slaves— Feeds the hungry — Coolness in danger — Makes an army out 
of slaves — In 187(! made Governor-General of the Soudan — Tries to 
stop the slave-trade— Resigns— To India— Pekin — Ireland— The Cape 
— Wanted for the Congo — Sent to bring back the Soudan garrisons 
and not baokccl up — Rescue comes too late 

I N the autumn of 1865 a young officer of clistinctioii 
was appointed coinmauding Royal Engineer officer 
to superintend the erection of some new forts for 
the defence of tlie Tlhinies. There were live forts to be 
built, three on the Kent side, two on the Essex shore. A 
huge sum had been voted by Parliament for their con- 
struction ; but the new engineer officer quickly saw what a 
waste of money it would all be, for they were quite un- 
protected in the rear. However, to him duty was duty — 
a thing to be done as well as possible. 

So the engineer officer took a quaint, old house with a 
good-sized garden near the New Tavern fort, on the Kent 
shore, and began at once to get all the work out of his 
men he could, beginning himself at eight in the morning, 
“ilh! that®geutleiuan is a disciplinarian, if you like." 
“ Nay, he i.s a niartinet-^-something cruel.” So they 
criticised liiin. But if he spared not others, neither did 
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he spare himself; for he went on receiving visitiirs on 
business even wliile he took his frugal midday meal. He 
had a deep drawer in his table, in which his cold meat or 
bread and cheese wa,s laid, and this could be shut up at a 
inoment’s notice. Sometimes he would .starve him.self .so 
during the day, from pressure of work, tliat he had to rise 
at night and suck raw eggs to stay his appetite. 

Colonel Charles George Gordon, if he was not known 
to Gravesend folk, had yet made a great naftie for himself 
in China, where he had put down a great rebellion and 
refused a riclr reward. 

But let us first see what he was doing at Grave.send, 
“ the most peaceful and happy six yeans of my life,” as he 
.said, for there he learned more of the value of life as it 
should be lived than he had ever known before. The 
poor folk at Gravesend would wonder as he rushed past 
them on his manifold duties, a bit impatient, a bit irritable. 
They would .stand looking through the hedge of his garden 
as he played with his ducks in the pond, laughing and 

turning the hose on Duchess E and the Prince of 

C ; he had nick-names for them all, and pleasant 

satirical hit.s for their frailties. The jieople knew' he was 
a bit out of the common, and tliey just stared ; forty year.s 
old, under middle height, .slight but strong and wiiy, and 
full of activity, thick brown hair clustered over a broad 
forehead ; the mouth .showed firnme.ss, the blue-grey eye 
glinted like stdel, and read you through and through ; but 
the voice w'as soft and very clear. He seenned to his neigh- 
boar, s to be a tpiick,, practical .soldier, not given to emotion, 
sensible, one wdio would hit hard at la'/!inc.ss, or neglect, or 
vice, but cheery and full of humour. They saw him .stop 
and t.’ilk to a poor boy in the road. Did he givii liirn 
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sixpence and go Iiis way? No, he called that boy into 
lus garden, took down all the facts of his young lifey 
in\'ited hivii to come with others every night for a little , 
instruction ; Ins was no patch- work benevolence, for he 
followed tliat boy, and every boy he kirew, until he had 
placed him in .some .ship or regiment. Not even then did 
he dessert them, for Gordon kept in his sitting-room a big 
ch.'wt of the vroi-ld, «’ith pins stuc;k in it to mark the 
po.sition of t],re .ships in which they were — hi.s « kings,” as 
he used to call the.se boy.s of his. 

For he looked upon himself as just a central point 
from which .some light and brightness aright How to tlrose 
around him, never mind who they were — the rough boy 
from the lishing-srirack, the street arab, the old hag, the 
lame veteran — -all were free to come to him and get his 
practical help and sympathy, and feel the encouragement 
of a brave heart that laughed at trouble and rvorry, and 
believed in God. Soon his roonr grew too small for his 
class ; fos irot only did he teach tlrerrr history and geography, 
and explain the Bible, but sonretimes he would tell them 
blood-curdlirrg tales of Chinese reveirge and torture, and 
deeds of heroism that he had seen — and perhaps enacted, 
for they never heard him boast of his owrr doings. Gordoir 
was like Quintirr Hogg in wishing to get irrfluence by 
appealing to hrrnran nature; both men were full of fun 
and loved practical jokes, both teachers played on the* 
whole organ of life from the treble of my.-th to the deep 
bass notes of tragedy and pathos. Gordon had begun by 
clothing two or three boys, he ended by distributing .several 
hundred suits in the year, and he had to buy boots by the 
gross. If he had accepted the munificent gift olfered him 
by the Emperor of China*, he would have been able to 
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organise! some permanent relief for tlie poor of Gravesend; 
now he had to do what he could out of his pay, and he 
cut down his own personal expenses to the lowest point ; 
even then he often found himself penniless before his pay 
w'as due. After the close of the American Civil War the 
r.aiicashire cotton operatives were in great di.stress ; Colonel 
(.Tordon wished to .send a contribution, but he had no 
money, so he defaced the gold medal which the Chiitsse 
Empresses had given him, and sent it anonyinously to be 
.sold for the benefit of tlie fund. It co.st him .so much to 
part with this token of his Chinese doings, that he made it 
a .saying, wdien he wished to inculcate .self-denial, « You 
must sell your medal!” His gold medal only fetclied ten 
pounds at the time, but the feeling that prompted its sale 
was of value to all time. Everything that Gordon did 
show'ed thoroughness ; he followed the career of his hoys 
till they were well started ; sometimes, of course, he was 
deceived, and his charity w-as abused, often he found his 
protc^ges ungrateful, but he persevered in well-doing. There 
w'as one boy wdiom he had twice sent out in good clothes 
to a good place ; for the third time the young rascal turned 
up one evening, all in rags and filth. He was too dirty to 
be admitted into the hou.se, so Gordon took him to the 
stable, fetched him bread and a mug of milk, pointed to a 
heap of clean straw, and s.aid, “Good night! I .shall come 
• for you at six o’clock to-morrow.” Precisely at six Gordon 
appeared, carryvig a towel, a flesh-brush, a piece of .soap, 
and a fresh suit of clothes- Then, sharply ordered, “ Off 
with tho.se dirty clothe.s, yofingster ! ” and the naked boy 
was hauled off to the^horse -trough, where he received such 
a .scrubl)ing from head to foot, that he tingled for many 
an hour. In 1885, after the mews of Gordon’s death at 
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Khartum, a youn^r rnan callefi at Sir Henry Gordon's 
iiou.sf, bringing an oHeving of towards a nieniorial 

of bis benefactoi'. “ Von see, sir, I was one of his ‘ Icings,’ 
and lie saved nn; more than once from going to tlie bad.” 

Though it was Lite boys wlioiii Gordon took most 
intere.st in, he did not overlook the sick and aged ; he Void 
keys made to admit some of the.se into his garden, and 
thei?! they strolled and .sni deed his bit o’ l)a{-cy or took 
home their scj;ew of tea, after sitting under some .sliady 
tree by the pond. In the hos[)ital or workhoii.se he was 
well known as a visitor to the sick; for it is tlie lnt.sv man 
only who can find time to lielp hi.s neighbour. There is 
one .story told of Gordon which reminds us of a scene in 
Victor Hugo’s “Les Miserablea.” An old woman had 
called on him with a tale of sorrow, and the Captain left 
her in the hall while ho ran upstairs to his bedroom to 
find her half a sovereign. While he was away her sharp 
eye roved round and fastened upon a nice brown overcoat ; 
.she too wa« prompt and practical, for while he ivas rummag- 
ing about in his pockets, she had whipped the coat oft' the 
peg and pushed it .securely under her .skirt. She was so 
painfully grateful for the money when he returned, and 
left the liouse voluble with thanks. As .she was walking 
liome, feeling a little elated at the good business of the 
day, a policeman called out to her, “ Hi ! missis, what’s 
that coat you’ve got hanging down there ? Where did 
you get that, eh ? Come, out wdth it ! ” , 

“ The coat ? Oh, sir, that’s what the Colonel gave me.” 

“ Oh, gave it ; did he ? Y«u come along wi’ me to his 
house!.” 

The policeman brought the rvoman to call upon the 
Colonel,” and explained tltat he Avished him to identify 
247 • 
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his property ainl charge her with the theft. Gordon 
gazed witli iidlnite .saclne.ss into the woiuan’s face, then 
curtly .said, “ No, no. I don’t charge her.” 

“You better, sir; shets a bad ’an,” urged the policeman. 
At last Gordon, with a merry twinkle in Ids grey-blue 
es’cs, .said, “ I'he co.at ! You really wanted it, I suppose 1 ” 
“Yes, sir,” answered the thief, dropping a low' eur1;.sey. 
“ There, there, policeman, take her aw.ay, and .send* her 
a])Out her business.” , 

It vras about this time that lluskin was delivering a 
lecture at Woolwich before the cadets, in which came this 
fiery challenge; “How many yet of you are there knight.s- 
errant now beyond all former fields of danger, who still 
retain the ancient and eternal purpose of knighthood, to 
.subdue the wicked and to aid the w'eak ? To them, be 
they few or many, we English people call for help to the 
wretchedne.ss, and for rule over the baseness of multitudes 
desolate and deceived, shrieking to themselve.s this new 
go.spel of their new religion, ‘ Let the rvoak do as they can, 
and the wicked ns they will.’ ” 

Sir William P. Butler, in his valuable little book on 
Gordon, writes, “As we read these words, spolcen at 
Woohvich in 18fi9, and think that only a few miles arvay 
from the place where this prayer for a leader of men, for a 
knight who would sustain the ancient and eternal purpose 
of knighthood, for one who woitld even teacli ns ‘how to 
dies’ wf cut forth like a cry into the wilderness, there was 
living at Gravesend in absolute neglect, unnoticed and 
nnknowji, the one man whftse heart, brain, soul, and liand 
were aide to fill the "void of that night, which the speaker 
sav' beyond all the gaslight glare of a false and ratten 
prosperity — the pity of it all is the first thought that 
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(ionics ho us — ^the pity of the fate that let this ‘ captain of 
good leading’ waste liis life in the deserts of Africa. And 
yet who would now have it otherwise ? It was on the 
night of 14th Deceinber 1869, this prayei’, that a knight 
might arise wdio would teach us how to die, was uttered at 
Woolwicli. Fifteen years later to a day, on 14th December 
1884, Gordon was writing- the last words that ever came to 
us» from Khartum : ‘ F.S . — I am quite happy, thank God, 
and, like La^yi-ence, I have tried to do my duty,’ Surely 
the prayer had been answered.” 

In this retiring engineer officer the English army and 
the English Government had forgotten they posse.ssed a 
military genius. Because he was too modest, and did not 
work his interest in army circles, he was left for .six years 
in irtter neglect — the man who had taught the Chinese 
how to make war, and had led them to victory with a 
bamboo cune, a leader of men, a despiser of gold, a mystic 
who saw God in all things, and only cared to do what was 
right. » 

On Sunday evenings Gordon would sit with his class 
in the Ragged School, his curly brown hair forming a 
strange contrast to the rough, tangled hair of the boys 
around him. It was to this school that Gordon presented 
the Chinese llag-s of coloured .silk which he had brought 
home witli him after the war. It was a gospel of love that 
Gordon, preached, and nothing angered him more than to^ 
hefir some .stranger, in hi.s address to tke poof people, 
.scolding them for their faults and ignorance. When 
Gorcion left Gravesend, the parents spontaneon.sly put their 
pennies t(jgether and presented him with a Bible ,as a anark 
of gratitude. 

Every week for an houf or more he visited the work- 
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house infirmary— not the most pleasant of spots at- any 
time — and he would chat cheerily with one and read to 
another. There were also sick people living at homo ^v'hom 
he visited, some to whom he made a weekly allowance, or 
invented some little alleviation — like the frame covered 
with gauze netting which he sent to an old man wlio was 
much tormented by flies. Once he wa.s caught mi his 
knees trying to light the fire foi’ an ailing old wom»)i. 
He made her gruel, and fed her with a spoon, ^lent a docd.or 
to attend her and a nurse to look after her. 

Many a poor woman can remember the day when the 
Colonel came in and paid the arreai’s of rent to save the 
furniture from being .sold. But it was the young boys 
whom he loved most to help, for the future lay, he knew 
not how great, in their destiny. “ Scuttlers,” he would 
call them in his humorous way, lumps of flesh,” and 
“ unconscionable varlets.” Yet he was very careful not 
to hurt their feeling.s, or, if he did, he would beg their 
pardon. And they, seeing how he was a man of his word, 
stern to the liar and hypocrite, but gentle as a mother to 
those who tried to do well, loved him and tioisted him and 
•strove to show their gratitude. “ God bless the Kernel,” 
writ in chalk upon the fence oppo.site his house, shows the 
general feeling. One of Gordon’s impulsive failings was 
to issue wholesale invitations to people, and then feel very 
“sorry when they came in to waste liis time; for, like 
Oberliii, he treasured every half-hour. He never let work 
accumulate, never put off trivial duties till they became an 
overwhelming mass. He rose early and did much work 
before breakfirst, then* he was able to give his poor friends 
the afternoon or evening hours. 

He was most courteous irf his manner to the very 

eso 
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poorest, yet there was something about him which pre- 
vented any too great lil)erty being taken with him. 

The American poet \Vhittier wrote, after Gordon’s 
death, these words ; “ A providential man, his mission in 
an unbelieving and selfish age revealed tlie mighty po^ver 
of faith in God. For centuries no grander figure lias 
crossed the disk of our planet. Unique, unapproachalde in 
his Miarvellous individuality, he belongs to no ae(;t or party, 
and defies classdfication or compari.son.” 

So, then, this famous soldier, whose name was a house- 
hold word in half Asia, was doing subaltern’s work all day, 
and mission work in the evenings. He probably told his 
“ kings ” some storie.s of his early life, some faint records of 
his boyhood until the age of ten, when he left Corfu for 
Taunton Grammar School ; there lie remained five years, 
noted for his excellent maps and drawings. One year’s 
coaching at Shooter’s Hill, and then Gordon passed direct 
into the Iloyal Academy at Woolwich. Here he -was very 
careful not, to waste his lather’s money, for ho was one of a 
largo family. He was still sixteen years old and a very 
merry boy, not aver.se to mischief, fond of sport, and 
boisterous in high spirits. His c.scapades ivere pirobably 
told to his “ kings ” on winter evenings : how he caught 
mice in his father’s house and transferred them quietly to 
the house opposite, which belonged to the commandant 
of the garrison ; how he got the man at the arsenal to 
make him excellent squirts and crossbows,, and how one 
Sunday afternoon twenty-seven panes of glass were found 
broken in the store-houses ; howr'his younger brother would 
somehow get pushed into houses, the’ bell rung, and the 
door held to prevent e.scape. Foolish stories of a madcap 
youth; but after earning nrany good-conduct badges, lie 
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s>;ot into a woi'kSg scrape. Foi's in ortlor to make tliw cadets 
leave the dininsi-hall in a more oiAerl}' way, a c;orporiiI was 
posted at tile top of the staircase. Gordon in mere wanton 
frolic hutted the corporal with hi.s head, and sent liiin 
sprav.ding down the stairs. Gordon was placed in cun- 
linemeiit and narrow'ly escaped dismissal. For anotlier 
.similar offence he wa.s put back six months for his commis- 
sion. So he then decided to work for the engineers in.'nte.id 
of the artillery. He did not mind any pjminhmeiils he 
got, he never tried to shirk the consequences, Imt he was 
very seii.sitive about bis honour. 

Once his superior otliecr in a monumt of exasperation 
declared that he w-ould never make an ollieer. Goi’don 
looked at his superior with angry eyes, tlien vehemently 
tore off the epaulettes from hi.s shoulder.s and Hong them 
at the officer's feet. After passing lies examinations he was 
sent to Chatham and then to Pembroke dock. Whilst he 
was there, the Crimean War broke out, and his tw^o elder 
brothers were at the front. On the 4tb Deceipber 1834, 
Gordon received orders at Pembroke, to leave for the 
Crimea in charge of buts. After spending tbree weeks at 
Balaclava in tbe erection of huts, bo was ordered to the 
trendies. In bis first experience under fire bis own sentries 
fired at bim by mistake in the dark! He soon got credit 
for a knowledge of the eiiemy’.s moveraent.s, .such as no 
other olfii.-er p<)s.se.ssed. 

In the filial attack on the Kedan Gordon had carried a 
ladder and tried to place it against the fort, but ho wa.s 
not backed up. Kiiiglake»says in his history of the war : 
« This impa-ssioued " lieutenant of sap}K‘.v» was a soldier 
marked out for .strange destinies, no other than Gordon — 
(.liarlc.s Gordon — tiien ripoKing into a hero, .sulilimely 
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careless of self, find fi warrior s;iint of the kind that 
Moslems rather than Christhms arc fondly expecting from 
God." After the fall of Sebastopol Gordon was employed 
in de.stroying the docks. He got no honour or irromotion 
from the English Government, but the Erench awaialed him 
the liegion of Honour ! 

Then came the Clrinese war against the rebels, in udiich 
GorTlon was helping the Emperor of China. It was a 
dreadful war ; dhe poor, peaceful villagers being victim.s of 
tlie turbulent on cither .side. Gordon could have told his 
“ kings ’’ at Gravesend strange stories of liow tlic vilhiger.s 
followed up and stripped the fugitives stark nalicd ; how 
the rebels killed in every village and mutilated women find 
children ; how the dead lay where they had fallen, and 
were trodden flat by the pa.ssers -by ; how the folk were so 
hungry that they cut steak.s from the dead bodies and ate 
them raw. 

In 1874 Gordon was asked to take Sir Samuel Baker’s 
place in "the Soudan under the Khedive: the English 
Government granted him leave, and he set out for 
Alexandria. The Khedive had fixed hi.s salary at £10,000 
a year, but Gordon refused to take more than £SOOO — he 
said, “ My oliject is to .show the Khedive .and his people 
that gold and silver idols are not worshipped by all the 
world. They arc vei’y powerful god.s, but not so powerful 
as our God" — .so lie refused «to pillage the Egyptians.” 

It was to govern the .Equatorial Province that Gordon 
was sent soutli ; to put down slavery, and restore com- 
munications — and in Gordon’s’own mind, to make life a 
little In-ightar for tlie poor Soudanese. 

As you travel south Troin Cairo for IJJOO miles the 
whole land is one expfiiise of hot, glaring sand, no rain, no 
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u'iitvn'j cixecpt a naiTOW strip of green by the edge" of the 
Nile. After that you get into a region of tangled gra.s.ses, 
di.staiit forests, vast marshes on either side ; and tlie river 
wanders with sluggish stream through hundreds of miles of 
tall, nodding reeds. This is the Soudan — the land of the 
blacks — for here lives no Arab, no camel, no horse ; but 
fever and ague, the alligator and hippopotamus, are the 
conipanion.s of the Dinka and Shillook ; the only trades 
are ivory and slaves, the former growing <ever move and 
more rare. There are no roads ; and if there were, the 
t.set.se ily would poison horse or ox, and make them iisele.ss. 

Ju.st hc-fore Gordon’s arrival at Khartum the great 
news had come that the sudd had given way, and the river 
had become na\’igable. 

Of the sudd Gordon writes ; “ A curious little aibbage- 
like aquatic plant cojne.s floating down, having a little root 
rcjidy to attach itself to anything ; he meets a friend, and 
they go together, and soon join roots. When they get to 
a lake the current is not so strong, and so theji go off to 
the .sides; other.s do the same — -idle ami loitering, like 
everything up here. After a time winds drive a w'hole 
fleet of them against the narrow outlet of the lake and stop 
it up ; .so all the passages dll up," 

We caimot follow Gordon througli all his journeys ; 
only let us take an incident here and there to show hi.s' 
characlcr, and how life at Gravesend had brouglit a new 
genllene.ss into‘'his being. 

Ill twenty-six days he had readied Goadokoro, 1000 
mile.s sou 111 of Khartum, and liad .seen the desolation — Iieat 
and mosquitoes, fever, and ague were deciinatifig his suite. 
(,)n his way he succeeded in freeing 1600 human beings 
frojn slavery; but one of his own lieutenants had tried to 
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pass a slave convoy for a bribe of £T0, Many wenj the 
lucii and officers lie had to send back to the base, because 
they were corrn])b and disobedient. 

Meanwhile, he provided the natives with seed, paid for 
every service they rendered him, punished hostile tribes, 
treated all with justice and kindness, and engaged a 
stalwart bodyguard from a tribe of cannibals, turning 
cruel devils into brave and loyal soldiers. One uiglit he 
was in his tgut door-way when a girl of twelve years, 
dressed only in a leathern girdle, came up to his fire and 
waiancd herself. Gordon sent for the interpreter : « What 
does the girl want 's' ” « She says that one of your .soldiers 

who owns her heats her too much, and .she will not .stay 
with him.” “ Put her on board the steamer,” said Gordon. 
Next day the soldier came up, very angry, « Where is my 
girl.?” “You have beaten her, and she leave.s you; but 
if the girl likes to stay with you, she may ; if .she doe,s not, 
she is free.” The girl preferred to have no more beatings, 
and stayed on the steiuner till .she could be landed near 
her tribe. 

A little while after Gordon took “ a poor old bag of 
bones ” into his camp, and tried to feed her up, but she 
died, “ and now knows all thbigs," as Gordon quaintly 
puts it in his journal. She had her tobacco to .soothe her 
up to the la,st and died quietly. 

Another “ wisp of bones,” struggling against wind and 
rain, squatted near his tent. Gordon .sent hfir .some dlioora 
i(j produce a spark of joy in her black and withered carcass. 
Then he ordered one of hi.s meif to see her into one of his 
huts. The night was stormy and rainy, and ever and anon 
Gordon thought he heiu'd a child crying near his Inih. He 
got up at dawn to sec wha£ it was, and passing through 
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die ji'itltiWiiy of tlio enclosure, saw his “sister'’ lyini^ dead 
ill a pool of nnul. Her bhicrk brothers had been piassing 
and repassitig and had taken no notice of her. In the 
midst of the high grass wa.s a baby, about a year old, 
left all by it.self in the rain by its mother. Gordon, 
the Governor of the Equatorial Provinces, astonished his 
soldiers by e.'irrying it in. As he pas.sed the dead woman, 
.she moved ! “ What ! not really dead ! Hi ! you fellrAv.s, 
lift thi.s girl out of the mud, take her to, the fire, wasli 
the mud out of her eye.s, pour brandy <hnvn her throat — 
quick ! ” Her black brothers grinned and obeyed oriiers. 
Tlic poor thing was only about sixtf'cu ye.'irs old. “ I 
cannot help hoping,” writes Gordon, ‘• th.at she is llo.-iting 
down with the tide to the haven of ro.st.” Slic was .still 
alive next day, very feeble and quiet ; but the balio took 
to a gourd of milk and drank it oH’ like a man. The black 
sister died at -I r.M., deeply lamented by Gordon ; but her 
black brothers grinned, for they thonglit her rather a 
nuisance. 

“I dare say you will see,” Gordon writes to his sisteiy 
“ this poor Iilack sister some day, and .she ivill tell you 
about it, and how Infinite A'isdom directerl the whole 
atfair. I know this is a tpngh mor.sel to believe, hv.i it is 
trvx. 1 prefer life amidst .sorrows, if the.se .soj'rows are 
inevihible, to a life .spent in iiiaeti(m. Many a rich person 
is as uidiappy as this rag of rnorlalitv.” 

The Govermor-General’s stair had been mo.stly removed 
by death or sickne.ss, but Gordon never gave in. He had 
a conviction that God had sent him to do .something for 
Lint land. “The niaiu point is to be just and .straight- 
forward, to fear no one, or !»o oiie’.s saying, and to be 
hanl. to i'R if they do not "obey.” This wa.s Gcjrdun’s 
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tciiipei’ ; Ik: kind and gentle whenever he could honestly 
1)6 so ; ljut to be like flint and to sti'ike hard if .striking; 
were nece.ssary. 

So the Soudane-se soon begaJi to look upon him as 
tlieiv I'edeemer from )VTong’ and evil ; the freed .slaves knelt 
and kissed hi.s robe ; ho.stile chiefs, hearing of hi.s ju.stice, 
c.'i.nio in and laid their grievances before him. and he could 
go ^xny where unarnied, defended by their sense of his 
noblenes.s. 

A .soldier "of (■Tordon’'.s told Sktin Pasha : “ Gordon 
was indeed a brave man. I was one of hks chiefs in the 
figlit against the Minui Arabs. The enemy had clnirged 
us, and had forced back the finst line, and their .spear.s 
were falling tliick around u.s. One came xvithin a hair's- 
breadth of Gordon, but he did not .seem to mind it at all, 
and the victory was won entirely through him and his 
re.serve of 100 men. IVhen the fight was at its worst he 
found time to light a cigarette. Never in my life did I 
.see .such a thing. And then the next day, when he divided 
the spoil, no fuie wa.s forgotten, and he kept nothing for 
himself. He was very tender-hearted about women .and 
cliildren, and never allowed them to be di-stribuled, as is 
our eu.stom in war; but he fed and clothed them at hi-, 
own expense, and had them .sedt to their home;, its .-.oon 
a.s the war was over.” 

One day an exj)edition was .seat out to hariy an 
oflending tribe. It failed, and tiie blame xvas laid on the 
sheik]) ))-]io led the parf.y. Gordon can’t help symi)athi.si)ig 
)vi th the .sheikh, who had favoured his own Arab folk. 
“ They xvaiit me to shoot him ; but if he did mislead 
tliem, lie was' a brave, patriotic man, and I shall let him 
go. Poor fellow! they h-aviv tied hi.s hand-s so tight tliat 
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IluiY iire (jiiite sw-ollen. How I hate all this sttih, of 
work ! ’’ 

Gordon’s geiiert).sity aiul sympathy, even with, his 
enemies, was as remarkable as his justice. Never mind 
what it costs, he will do the right thing. 

A war party one day captures the daughter of a liostile 
sheildi. Given in marriage to one of his own chiefs ? No ! 
she is }jy Gordon’s comniaud dressed in the best costume 
that his stoves can provide, and .sent back to her fdher. 

Gordon, with an army on which he could not depend, 
was confronted with daring Arabs, slave-dealers, aell armed 
and strong; so he often com])elled slaves mIioiii be met 
to enter his service, and they became gciod soldiers, and 
helped him to put (h)wH slavery. Hnl some good folk in 
London were shocked at this conduct, and denounced him 
at Exeter Hall. It is rather a habit we have in hlngland 
of not trusting to the man on the .spot, and thinking Ave 
know better than the man who has all the facts before 

Mm. , 

Gordon expve.ssed his wrath in his diary ; “ If it suit 
me, I will buy slaves. I will let captured slaves go down 
to Egypt and not mole.st them. I will do A\’hat I like, 
and what God in His mercy may direct me to do about 
domestic shwes ; but I will break the neck of slave raids 
if it costs me my life. I Avill buy slaves for my army. For 
this purpose I will make suhliers against tlieir will, to 
enable me to prevent raids. 1 defy your resolutions.” 

Alone in a torrid land — no wonder be sometimes felt 
irritable. So, wberi a clvmisy servant tired off bis heavy 
duck-gun close to Gordon’s head, be received such a box 
on the ears as he reineml)ered .for a week. ‘So also, when 
he met a slave-gajig tortured by heat and long; walking, 
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and, on asking the boy in diarge to whom they liolonged. 
and swi)ig the iioy hesitate as if about to lie, he stniek 
lum across the face with luswhip. And afterwards Gordem 
confessed that it was cruel and cowardly, but the sight of 
the poor slaves ciirag’ed him beyond endurance. 

In 1876 Gordon left the Soudan, intending to (piit 
tlie Khedive7s service, but he had not been a tbvtnight 
in ^'ingland before he gut a letter from llie Kliedi\e, 
making it a pyint of lionour for him to return. 

So he weiit back, thi.s time as Governor-General of the 
whole Soudan. He began Jit once attempliiig to destroy 
the sluve-i'ai( lei's ; 1ml the .scene.'' that met his eye, the 
horrors of thirst and huugor in the slave caravtwis, the 
women and children abandoned in tlie midst of blind- 
ing deserts, the smell of the putrefying dead, made him 
.sick, “ I am a fool, I dare say, but I cannot see the .sufl'er- 
ings of these people without tears in my eyes.'" And then, 
bit Ijy bit, the truth was being forced on him that he wa.s 
engaged ii» a hopeless task. “ I declare I see no luuuau 
way to stop the slave-trade here.” Hut he went on to the 
end, and often, as he lisleiied to “ the cashioued footfall 
of his camel,” he must have asked himself the (piestion, 
“What good am I doing ami yet he writes, “1 go on 
as straight as I can. I feel my own weakness, and look to 
Him who is Almighty, and I leave the Issue, without in- 
ordinate care, to Him.” And again he wrote in the desert 
of lil Ol^eid ; “ I declare if I could stop this Irtiffic I would 
willingly he .shot thi.s night. This show's my ardent desire ; 
and yet, strive as I can, I .scarcely see any hope of arresting 
the evil.” A],! along are the .skulls of slaves. In tliree 
day.s ho had captured <100 staves, a mere drop in the ocean 
of the traffic. 
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In July 1879 a telegram comes to say Ismail -Pasha 
1ms Ireen deposed : Tewfik reigns in his stead, Gordon 
resolves to resign ; for his health wtUi at last giving way. 
lint no honour was paid him at Cairo for his six year.*^’' 
labours in the Soudan. He met with indifrerence from 
bo til Egyptian and European officials; liis only reward 
being that of a good conscience. 

Some Engli.sh papers publi.shed documents to jit'ove 
tliat this man was not only a head.strong, cjisobedieiil son 
of the Emi>ire, but, as was whi.s 2 )ered in tlie clubs, that 
Gordon was mad. Perliaiis he was, if it is madness to 
dare to speak the truth to princes, to do justice regardless 
of interests, to give his life a ransom for many far beneath 
him. But time will prove who was mad and who was wise, 
\yho was great and who was unspeakably mean. Time 
tries all, even the pure gold of human nature. 

So Gordon takes a re.st, goes to Switzerland, is ofibred 
the command of the colonial forces at the Cape, and refuses 
it, to men’s surprise. • 

Lord Ripon asks him to be ln.s private secretary in 
India. He accepts, but three clays after his arrival in 
Bombay, to the surpri.se of all he resigns hi.s appointment. 

When a man has h^en long his own master, it is 
diflicult for him to play second fiddle. In fact, as ho 
himself confesses, he was an impossible colleague in such a 
country as India. 

Then cante a telegram from China, asking liim to go 
to Pekin, for China was on the verge of war with Russifu 
China reiiiemhered what* Gordon had done for lier, and 
needed his counsel. The Engli.sh War Gffij'e refused him 
leave, so lie threw up his ctftnmission — pension too, <> if 
they liked” — and went to Pekin. There he found a 
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powerl'iil wai'-i)arl.y, and was brought in to say his say 
before the laaiKlarins. Gordon’s temper, not iinprovcal 
by the Soudan sun, grew hot as the distaission advanced. 
He even pronounced tiie idea of iighting Kitssia as idiotic. 
The ii\terpreter dai’ed not give the meaning of tlie word, 
and Gordon opened a dictionary and ])ointcd out the 
epithet to tlic Ministers. Tlicy were not angry with him ; 
lh*y know him i)ett(;r lhan the niatt.er-of-fact Ihiglish 
ofiicialH did ; they even took iiis advice and made no war 
on Jliissiu. On his way home thn-don heard from the 
War Otlice- that Ids resignation liad not been aeeepled. 

The winter of 1880 was Inhiging deep distress to Ire- 
land — distress and evietion and famine and ruin. Gordon 
could not read of these tilings without wanting to go and 
see for himself what were tlie rights and wrongs of it all. 
So in November he went willi a gnn casually through 
Kerry and Connemara, asking question!, and seeing facts 
for himself, noting the grciit gnlf of antipathy that existed 
between .landlord and tenant, and finding that in many 
parts the condition of tlie Irish was miserable in the 
extreme : patient he thought them beyond belief, loyal 
but desperate, and living always on the verge of starvation. 
He had his Ideas of wliat it was right to <lo, but they 
did not meet with acceptance. 

''J’heu c;une a yc.ar in IMiiuritiiis, looking after barrack 
repairs, while the (.’ai>e Government engaged in a little 
war with the JJasutos. In 1882 Gordon .receiNcd a lele- 
graiu from the Ciipc, “ Come and take coiinnsind." He 
went, but came to the eouclusi«n that the Itasutos hud the 
right on their side. This was a very awkward discovery 
for a geiierid to make ! , 

It seeuis the Basutos hall been w'orking in the diamond 
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fluids, (111(1 h(ul been paid in guns and ammunition ; aft.f;r 
i\ dozen years of this the Cape (lovcrument passed a Dis- 
armitmenf. Act. The Hiusiitos were to surrender their guns 
— in other words, all the wages they had worked hard to 
win. So Gordon came home in di.sgust. 

Tlie person in Europe now wlio seemed to value him 
mo.st lias the King of the IJelgiaus, who wished Gordon to 
go to the (hiigo on his own terms. lJut tir.st he mn.st 
needs go to Palestine and meditate over life and death on 
the holy seeiie.s he had so often I'cad about, lie not only 
medilatud, lie idso .sketched and measured and drew plains 
and tried to re-diseover .sites. While he was making 
re.searvhes near Aloiiut Carmel, he got a letter from Sir 
William Maekiunonj saying tliat the King of the Belgiairs 
was trailing on him to fulfil his pi’oini.se to .serve on the 
Congo. Again the War GHice refused to sanction his 
appointment; and Gordon was tliinking of again x’eliring 
from her Majesty’s service witliout any claim for pension, 
as his AIaje.sty, King Leopold II., had promised, to com- 
pensate him for any pecuniary lo.ss. He wa.s arranging 
for his journey to the Congo when a telegram arrived from 
Lord Wolseley, “ (.'ome to London ! ” Gordon knew what 
that meant ; it meant that at the eleventh hour of disaster 
in Egypt he was being .sent for to repair tlie ruin caused 
l>y the defeat of Hicks J’aslm and the ri.se of the M;Uidi. 

' He siw Ministers in London, who .said, “ Will you go 
and bring away tlie garrisons from the Soudan t ” Gordon 
•said, “ Yes,’’ and left that evening for Calais. But, owing 
to laany delays, he was being sent too late, sent to danger 
and to death. What 'did ho care ? He went to Khartum 
in twenty days from Cairo : the ijity had been in a state of 
panic, women and children exjiecting to lie killed fiy the 
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Miiliili's people. Wlio.ji Gordon cauh!, the wliole jiopula- 
tioii Lui'1K!i! out, ho welcome him as their saviour; the 
women tried to kiss lii.s feet; on every .side were cheers 
find tciirs of joy ; even the Mahdi .seitt liiin a form.al 
message oF respect. Ah once Gordon hegfin ho .send :iway 
tile most liel])less jiarh of the garrison, and, in the iir.st 
eight vxick.s, 2500 women, cliildrini, and einjiloyees readied 
IvoKosko ill great comfort. 

Gordon fisked for a few white .soldiers; not one was 
sent ; the road even hetweeii Cairo and Kharlaini wa.s not 
Icept open — he was .stranded witliout help or favour. One 
might have thought that tliey wi.shed for his failure. Now, 
for the iirst time, Gordon know liow great was the power 
of the Mahdi in the Soudan ; to remove the garri.son.s from 
the south w'tis quite iinpossihle, for, since his last visit, 
Islam had awakened, and religious fanatici.sm had fused the 
motley tribe, s into one tierce nation. 

Gordon wanted to visit the Mahdi and come to teriiis. 
He ivas ordered to do nothing of the kind. He asked tliat 
Zebchr should be sent to him ; Zebehr was refused him. 
Nothing that Gordon advised was done ; and little by 
little the Arabs were cutting ofl' Khartum from the world 
without. 

Meanwhile all that science could do was lieiiig olfected 
to make Khartum more secure; eartliworks, mines, wire 
enlanglcnieiits, raids for collecting food, went on dming 
:\iarch, Ajiril, and May of 1884 ; on one sjfle the Nile and 
Gordon’s .steamers defended the city; on the tlirce other 
sides there were three line.s of land mines connected by 
wires. But the Arabs were in no hiHTy; they would wait 
till General Tiunger had (^one its work. 

On the night of Sejitemfcer 9 a siiudl paddle-boat, tlie 
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Ahki,‘!^ fitiirl'.ciil down stream from Kliartuin, bearing '.away 
Colonel Stewart, Mr. Power, M. Herbin, the Freneh Consul, 
some G)-(!ck.s, and tifty soldier.s ; they w-ent towards Dongol.-i, 
leaving Gordon all alone to keep the flag flying. Hence- 
forth tlie captiiin of engineers, avho had tried to help his 
poorer neigldionrs at Grave.send, must be answerable to 
God alone, h’aitli and Hnty— these are tlie two watch- 
words tluit remain. Alone on the flat roof of his palace 
he comiuuues witli his soul and his Maker. , On March I- 
he had written: «May our Lord not visit \is as a nation 
for onr .sins, but may His wrath fall on me, hid in Ciirist. 
'i'liis is my freejnent prayer, and may He .spare these people, 
and bring them to peace." On the .tj'lst of September he 
linst lrear<l of a relief expedition being on its mail to 
Kharhun; three days later lie .sent his four armed steamers 
to Metemma to help our troGjis. 

Never thinking of himself, he deiindes his owm defences 
to assi.st the strong- armed force wliich is so very cautiously 
advancing. Not a word in liis diary of complaint^o^ lilame. 

On the tlf2nd October tire Maluli sent him news of the 
lews of the Abhas and the death of Stewart and the others ; 
all his papers, too, were taken. The Jhiglish expedition 
under Wolseley was still flOO miles away at Wadi Haifa, 
and the Andis w-erc j)rc,s.sing closer. Gordon’s men began 
to desert; the rats were leaving the .sinking .ship! Only 
some '14*,000 were left in December, and yet food was very 
scarce. Omduiinian fell. “The Almighty God wall lielp 
me," he wrote. 

We were a little too cautious in our march to save 
Gordon; we arrived ^ust too late; for three hours before 
dawn on January the Arab# made their final assault, 
Gordon had quitted the palate, and w.-w walking at the 
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head: of a small party of soldiers and servants towards the 
('hurcli of the. Austrian Mission, the spot chosen for the 
1,'i.st desperate resi.stanoc. A body of .Arabs issuing from a 
iieigliboiiring street met him, fired at close range, and all 
wa.s over for Gordon in this vorld. 

The knight that Ru.skin had wished for we had not 
heljjcd when help would liave been easy; norv we Irad been 
to® late to rescue him. To him came death, to us dis- 
]io})our. Viritdcin htcohmetn oiHmms ; “Wo like not virtue 
when ’tis secure." BvUatain ex omdis qucerimis imiili: 
“],lomo\'od from our gaxe, we wi.sh it back again.” 

All Ihigland awoke at once to their lo.ss when the news 
came of tlie fall of Khartum. The madman was .speedily 
pronounced a great prophet, and it wa.s tardily remembered 
tliat i.he Government of China had many years ago recog- 
nised his merits, and recommended Charles Goi’don to our 
owji Government as one of the best Englishmen they had 
ever known. But prophets who will not adverti.se them- 
.sclyc.s, o[^ permit their friend.s to boom them, can win but 
•scant belief among white r’aces. So much the worse, perhap.s, 
for the White in the long run — wlveii the mills of God 
have done their grmding.^ 

> From Sir Butler’.s Life o? Gordon/' in “ English Men of 
Action/' with the kind perinksion of Messrs. Macmillan & Co. • 
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SIR GEORC5E WILLIAMS AND THE Y.M.C.A. 

Born near iJulverton in 1S21— The ftiniplu life ol' Soiuersol ainl nevoii— 
Kuhool at Tiverton— He overturns ;<• liay-c.art ami ti^ereby makes his 
fortune — “ Heoigo, tliou iiinst do lUy bimt whatever eomos I ” — Apjiron- 
tioed to a Bridgwater draper — His spiritual growth — In 1S41 iiegiiis 
London life on £40 a year— One of 150,000 shop assistams— Work in 
the slums— Boom meetings — tlonversion by kindness— The cause 
grows — In I84!i Lord Ashley introduced — The Y.M.C.A. Imy E.teter 
Halt — Growth of the .society in America 

T he jubilee of the foiuidatioii of the Young Men’.s 
Christian Association was held in London in June 
1894*. Two thoasand delegates from all parts of the 
w'orld met together — from Europe, from the United State.s 
and Canada, from India, Australia, New Zealan^l, China, 
Japan, and Africa. Shortly before the day fixed for the 
jubilee, Queen Victoria offered to George Williams, the 
founder of this great society, the honour of Itnighthood, 
“ for his distingni.shed services to the eau.se of humanity.” 
His biographer, Mr. Hodder Williams, states that “when 
'Lord llosebcry’.s letter communicating her Majesty’s pleasure 
- reached him, on reading it his face grew pale ; lii.s voice was 
choked with feeing as he spoke of its contents ; the whole 
thing was so utterly unexpected by this humble Christian 
worker. Handing the letter to the secretary, he .said, 
‘ Vv^hat do you think of that P ’ 

Sir, it is a well -deserved hojiour.’ 

- “'■.No, no,’ said George WKliain.s. ‘It is not for ine : 
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il, i.s’ ■<()!’ 11)0 Associjition. It belongs to ouv Maslor; let, iis 
put it nt His fcot.’ ” 

There and thei) the}' knelt in prayer- and gave God 
thanks. The honour was given not only to the founder but 
the cause. 

And who was Geoi-ge Willifims r and wlrat had he 
done P 

•He ounc to London a poor hoy, without any inllucnce 
except ^vll^lt; lie won by hi.s character and alrilities. He 
amassed a fortune by steadily attending to l)usine.ss. He 
gave inunifieently to religious works of all .sorts and creeds, 
and he died a rich man, for he alway.s lived in a quiet and 
simple way, .spending little on j)er.sonal needs. He was not 
a Londoner, but the .son of a west-country hirnier, who lived 
near Dirlverton, in Somei-set, the land of bubbling .streams, 
green meadow, red earth, with great hills rising all round, 
heather-clad and lonely. Mr. Williams’ farar lay on the 
confines of Devon, close u})on a pathless moorland, where 
the glory .of gorse and fern lights up the distance. The 
land looks large and lonely, a .strong rmr.se of heroes. 

George was the youngest of the eight .sons of Amos and 
Elisabeth William.s, of Ashway I’ami, and was bom in 1821. 

For generations they had lived there, 3 feainan farmers. In 
the days of old, wlien times were good, farming and .>port 
wont together. They rcwle to hounds and shot hares and 
rabbit.s wlien tire season allowed. Tlieir home was the * 
counlr}' ol‘ the wild red deer, hill and co»ibe alternating ^ 
like the crest and hallow of Atlantic wafves. The .sturdy 
Irjiy and brow n ponies of Exmool bred and fed on the neigh- 
bouring hills,^ for Sir Thomas Acland foved the hardy breed. 
Wheaten bread in those days they knew not; even plates 
were rare, Instead of such silly crockery, the dimier-table ^ 
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^\■as ci'U'ved tlivonghont its lengtli into a .series of mock uislics, 
on which the meat was placed. Each daj' they wicshed the 
table with hot water, and covens were laid over the imitation 
plates to keep off the dust. Pudding and treacle first, a.s 
in other counties, to .satisfy the great cravijig of a country 
appetite ; sim])le. fare made glorious by Devonshire cream, 
and waslied dowji with liome-brewed eider. 'J.lio })easauti'y 
were rongli and untaught, full of .superstiiiim.s, nursed' on 
local legends ; apt to smuggle, drink and charred ; slow to 
nio\e, hut terrible in their wrath when roused; h.anly witVi 
tiie strength of mountain, moor, a)ul river ; wondoiful, whoi 
trained on board sliip or in regiment, fo sland and face 
tlie foe. 

George’s iallier wa.s bitten by an .adder at the age of 
sixty-three, and died, leaving his sons a heritage of indomit- 
able will and j)ersc\ erance. 

From his mother George inlierited a bright and sunny 
dispo.sition, a cheery and winning manner that disanned all 
opposition. 

Hay we not say that this combination of force and 
gentlene,ss made it po.ssible for the boy to carve his fortune 
in London city ? 

It i.s worth .something^ too, to have breathed mountain 
air in boyhood, to liavo trained wind and mu.sele in breasting 
those giant shoulders that overpeer the river valley, tf) have 
lislied the Basle all day on an empty stomach, to h.ave Jiad so 
many quiet hours for thought and meditation. 

George, the Youngest son, not so tall or so strong na his 
brothers, wa.s the licensed wut of the faitiily. He was called 
upon in the long eveilting.s for some di’oll .story or merry .song 
or biting jest. But, like the others, he took hi.s .sliaru in the 
farm work, driving .sheep or cattle to tlie Tori’ .steps, the 
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prelii.storic causeway that spans the Basle, or clrivi ng the hiu - 
carts, full of su'cet hay, IVom the hills above the farm. Wlien 
he was a little hoy liis father sent him to .school at DuU erton, 
four miles away, to a Mr.s. Tiinlett, in the High Street. He 
rofle behind one of the farni hands, with arms woniul tightly 
round the fellows belt. Thence he went to (iloyn’.s grammar 
school at Ti^'orton, where he learnt at all events to suffer and 
be* silent. One <lay a friend of his father rode or er and 
tip}>ed C-reorjje a shilling. A mo.st jnomeutou.s lip ! I'or, 
year.'j after, that farmerts son came to London and applied for 
help to George "Williams. “ Why ! are yon init flu; son of 
my father's fric.-nd 't ’’ Sir George was thinking of tlial shilling 
wliich had come in .so convenient a time, and he [)roiiiptIy 
got that boy a good place. 

In tho.se day.s the .sjwrting paison w'a.s not unknown, 
neither was he .so nn.spiritnal a.s one now might suppose. He 
met his friends on the moor or by the river ; they had tastes 
in common, lived wholesome, healthy live.s, and were good 
neighboiws. The Williams family' came now and then to 
Hulverton Church ; tlmy considered themselves good Church- 
men and Tories of the old siort. They gladly' followed the 
])iirson after morning service to the village green, and Io(jL 
part in wrestling and running matches. 

At the age of thirteen Cfeorgc left school and helped his 
brothers on the farm. But they were .somewhat cri I ical of 
his performances, and the family was large ; some must go 
forth and seek a future. One day George »'as leading a cart 
of hay liome to the rick in the homestead. 0\ er tlie hills 
came galloping a bank of blatk clouds, and the horses were 
pressed oinyards to escape the coming .storm. Gtange was 
thinking and not ohservisg, his brothers said. '"I'licre was a 
deep rut in the J'oad, and in a momejil cart, hay, hor'.f,, anA' 
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Gw.u’ge wci-e all ill the flitch together. A peasant looking 
on niiglit liave said, “ The nits be up to the nuts- of a leery 
put (axles of an empty cart), an’ ’twoukl take a good plough 
(team) to draw’m through.” Anyhow, the deep rut ovev- 
turneil the cart, and was the cause of George going to 
“ Luniion.” For they held counsel over this accident, and the 
verdict was ; George — he will never make no farmer ! lie 
must away to business, where thinking won’t upset his caiT ! ” 
So, after much discussion, George was to go tp llridgwater, 
to be apprenticed to a draper. 

Father and son started early in the moorland mi.st, and 
rode through Dulvertoa and along the bi'ight green of 
meadow and orchard, past the thatched farmsteads and the 
souudiiig threshing-floor, and by the side of tinkling brooks 
that himied to the Exe, till they saw away on their left the 
dim outline of the Quautocks. This country-bred boy was 
going to make a great change in his mode of life. Would 
the long hours and impure air exlniast his sti eiigth and sap 
his’ vitality ? Was his father regretting this forced exile ibr 
his favourite boy ? 

“ George, thou wilt do thy best, whatever conies ! ” 

“Ay, father.” 

Ho did his best all tbroiigh — in Imndon he m;ver sparc;d 
himself or liiisbandeil his strength. From morn to lute, at 
night he was working brain and body, stretching and strain- 
ing every nerve to attend to bis employer’s busines.s, to gii e 
^ help mid counsel''to others, tt> work for God and make fithei's 
more devout — amHic lived to be eighty-four. Good breed- 
ing, sti’ong air, a healthy boyhood, braced up his constitution 
and enabled him to wofk as tew others could, 

Ho his lather left him at the ^Bridgwater draper’s slmj) 
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liitvy ofitiii .sigliccl fov the open-air life with the .sheej> and 
cattle and dogs, 

“ I entered Bridgwater a careless, thoughtless, godhss, 
.swcaj'ing young fellow ” : so in later life he made confe.s.sion. 

Wti know from other aliistants in the shop that George 
was fi-om the first most attentive to all his duties, a fa^•ouriie 
witli the other apprentices for his cheery disposition, and 
enHiicntly .successful behind the counter in .serring the ladii's. 
He wfis, though small, yet active, healthy, and nnldy-iaced. 
In his .spare hours he would write down and learn by heaii 
details of prices aiid lengths, and he went about with his 
[)()cket.s ‘•Luffed ^rith papers on busiue.ss details. There were 
tweuty-seveu assi.stants in Mr. Holmes’ house, and they all 
“ lived in.” Mr. Holmes, a regular member of the old Zion 
Congregational Chapel, msi.sted that all the members of his 
staff should attend his place of worship on Sunday morning. 
Thi,s annoyed George Williams, who had been brought up in 
Church principle,s, and thought Nonconformity was wrong. 
His mother, however, remarked that he could go to the 
palish church in the afternoon to make up for it. 

A gentleman living in Bridgwater, a Unitarian, also 
pressed the boy to attend his chapel; but after a few 
Sunday's Williams .said he w-ould go no more. “Then I will 
have iiotliing more to do with you,” .said the Unitarian ; 
which was perhaps the be.st thing that could have happened. 

A fellow-appreutiee, William Harman, “ a man with tlie 
heart of a child,” had great influence overnWilliams, who 
was ever prone to look to the life lived* x-ather tlian the 
words spoken. • 

He wa.s only .sixteen when it fii'trt came to him as ii 
revelation that his life wa.s jiot given him for his own enjoy- 
ment. He once told them at Hridgwater : “ I leanied in Ihis 
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city to see the* vital importance, the tremendous iinpoi'tauce, 
ot' the spiritual life, I siuv in this town two roads, the 
downward road and the upward road. I began to reason, 
and s.aid to iiiy.self, ‘What if I continue along this down- 
ward road — where shall I get ‘to? What will become of 
me?’ Thank God, I had kept in the clean path in my 
youth: yet I was on the domjwai’d road — and I said, ‘ Cannot 
I escape? i.s there no escape?’ They fold me in this \ery 
town of Bi'idgwfiter liow to e, scape — Ctjufcss your sins, aect'pt 
Christ, trust in Him, yield your heart to the "saviour.” 

The next person that influenced \^'"illiam,s was tlie 
American evangelist., Charles G. Finney — his hooks, “ Lec- 
tures to Pi'ofesshig Christians” and “ Lectures on Revivals 
of Religion,” fanned the young flame of hi.s piety. For it 
was practical religion which appealed to the boy, in whose 
mind were neither poetry nor my.sticism ; neither did he ever 
in his life care to study the subtleties, of theology. But 
Finney’s practical hirsiness of religion — the saving of .souls — 
.seemed to take hold of his spirit. “ What influence have 
you exerted ? Perhap.s hundx’ed^> of souls will meet you in 
the judgment and curse you for leading them to hell by 
practically denying llie truth of the Gospel.” 

Thomas Biimey wa.s another preacher from whom he 
leurued much — a man whef hated hypocrisy, a great lover (jf 
character, who was ever in.sistiug on the nobility of com- 
mercial character, on the dignity of trade, and the life of 
honest work. How the devil must chuckle at his success 
when he gets a fellow to think himself wonderful, because he 
can dress in scarlet or blue, and wear a sword by his side, 
and a feather in his hat ; and when he says to him (the poor 
fool believing it), ‘ Your hands are far too "delicate to be 
soiled by the eoimter and tire shop,’ and then svhis])ers to 
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hinij Oieep them for blood — - hninaii blood ! ’” It was 
Binne}'- who taught him to diwv men to Chvbt with cords 
of love. 

At the age of nineteen his appreiitice.ship came to an 
end. His brother Fred, wBb had once been in the employ 
of Messrs, Hitclicock & Rogers on Ludgate Hill, had recently 
set up for himself at North Petherton, near Bridgwater. 
Fo3>some six months George helped his brother in his shop ; 
bat in October 184 j 1 Fred took George with him to London, 
and introduced him to Mr. Hitchcock. 

“ No, no, IV no place for him — he’s too small," 

The boy’s ruddy face was so downcast by this verdict 
that Mr. Hitchcock .said, “ Well, come again to-monw and 
■we’ll see." 

Next morning George appeai-ed in fear and trembling 
before the principal, who .said kindly, “Well, you .seem a 
healthy young fellow ; I will give yon a trial, my boy,” 

The boy entered on a .salary of P40 a year-. The hours 
were from^ .seven a.m. to rrine r.M. in the .summer and from 
.seven to eight in the winter. All young men were expected 
to wear black broadcloth coats arrd a white tie. Mou.stacbe.s 
were unthought of in those days. 

As to the living-in, London houses are rroted for their 
paucity of bedrooms, and in this establishment even the 
smalle.st roonrs contained three bed.s— each bed two a.ssisl- 
ants. On the last stroke of eleven the outer door rvas 
banged, and arry who were late -were reported next inoi'iiing. 
The only amuseineirt available rvas the public-house — the 
“Goose and Gridiron” — where *rollickitrg .songs aird tprecr 
.stories filled up the gaps left by the pervter. 

Those who had bedrooms over tire “Goo.se and Grid- 
iron" u.sed to lower a long Wellington boot, and whistle. 
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The tap-stcr filled the boot with bottles, and vetnnied the 
ivhistJe. Up iveiit the boot, and then a nieny carouse was 
enjoyed by the tired assistants. 

The London that George Y^'iUiams came to was a hard 
place for one who wanted to lead a good life. There was 
then no middle road betiveen the saint and the sinner. As 
Sir George ‘Williams said once, the fir.st twenty-four hours 
of a young intui’s life in London usually settled his eteir.ity 
in heaven or hell. The early-closing movement has made 
it pos.sihle for .shop assistants to be le.s.s like slaves and more 
like civilised human being.s. In the days of the ’fortie.s the 
living-iu system took no heed of the moral or physical wel- 
fare of young men and women, 'llie hours varied in dif- 
ferent hou.ses from six, seven, and eight in the morning to 
nine, ten, and even twelve at night ; and during the busiest 
part of the year the assistants were penned in the unhealthy 
atmosphere of the shop the whole time. In some shops 
they ivere often employed for seventeen hours out of the 
twenty-four ; and on Saturdays the clo.sing houi's«were later, 
and many did not get to bed until one or two o’clock on 
Sunday morning. The only sitting-room then was the 
dining-room — a basement kitchen — foul with .stale smells 
and used-up air. To sit down in the shop for any period 
was universtvlly forbidden ; and while at that time the day 
labourer had half-an-hour allowed him for breakfast and 
an hour for dinner out of his tw'elve hours of labour, the 
assistant draper had no fixed time for either. We have it 
on the authoi-ity^of a prize essay of this period that five or 
ten minutes only were asuaily allowed for breakfast or tea ; 
dinner was hurriedly snatched about noon as they could find 
time t«) absent them.selves fromr the counter. So they had 
no time for reading or improving their minds, and turned 
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iifiturally to llie tavern or the inusic-hall It was not 
always easy to find men of proved good character to serve 
at the counter, and thus a few black sheep were taken in 
and speedily lowered the tone of the whole house. “ There 
was no class more degi-adeS and dissolute, none who were 
.sunk deeper in ungodliness and dissipation than the .shop- 
men of London.” This is the testimony of one of them. 
Tl*sre were at least 150,000 of the.se assistants in liOndon 
at that time. It was with such as these that the young 
Williams had to as.sociate thus intimately. He siuv them 
run off to the tavern for heavy drinking, gambling, smoking, 
and comic songs. In the .summer they were nif to High- 
bury Barn or Cremorne Gardens, pleasure-grounds of doubt- 
ful reputation, filled with the mo.st frivolous of both sexes 
and often the most licentious. With all this there was one 
redeeming featui'e. Tho.se who had had the moral power 
to resist the evil and choose the good were very .strong 
characters indeed. They were worth knowing and making 
much of.*» And a.s for material advancement, it was far 
easier to get promotion then than now. Trade was boom- 
ing, and there was a i*eal demand for young men of quick- 
ness, industry, and ability. It was a time when the 
proverbial youngster wdio came; up to town with balf-a- 
ci'own in his pocket could make hi.s fbi-tunc in a score of 
years. 

Such was the condition of things wdiich George Williams 
found all around him ; and for three year.s*he worked hard 
and said little. But from the fii'st he began to work in 
the slums and to hold .services in the darkest districts of 
London, or Ijmit up absentee Sunday-school children. On 
one occasion he burst in tipon a group of Iri.sh labourers 

who were playing cards. “AH-dght, sorr: we’ve been to’ 
on's * 
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mass this veiy mom.” So one of them excused himself and 
friends. But. Williani.s stood before them, and denounced 
their conduct in such solemn language that they hung their 
heads in silence. 

His cheeiy manner and Dimming ways with the poor and 
wretched brought him many forms of woi'k. He was always 
looking on the bright .side of thing.s and promising a good 
time. He seemed never to be dislieartened or ca.st down'ijy 
temporary failure. He never went about with a long face. 
His religion was not gloomy, and it was Dmiy broad. He 
would not rccogni.se divisions in church or chapel, di.stinc- 
tions of creed or party. One Sunday evening he and three 
others were .standing in St. Paul’-s Churcliyard before .sepa- 
rating c^cb to bis own place of worship. George William.s 
.suddenly threw his arms around their Jiecks, drawing them 
chwely together, and said : “ Here we are — Churchman, 
Baptist, Independent, ^Ve.sleyan — ^fonr creeds, one in Chriist. 
Come along ! ” 

Williams spent his holidays Dvith his kin.sfolk«in Somer- 
set, finding his mother very .sympathetic and affectionate. 
Hi.s indirstiy and ability procured him .speedy promotion, 
and no one re.sentod it, so much had he endeared liiin.self 
by helping any that were behindhand with their work. 

In his diary he Avrites : “ What is my duty in business ? 
To be rightcou.s. To do right things between man and man. 
To buy honestly; not to deceive or falsely represent or 
colour. What my duty to those under me ? To be kind, 
patient, winning,'' and respectful. When I .see a fault, to 
call the party aside and talli to him, rather than rebuke him 
before others — I avouRI be righteous and holy in bu.sine,s.s, 
doing it for Christ.” > 

« There Avore in the fim of Hitchcock ft Rogers 140 
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as^^ihtanU ; there were six in his bedroom, fxiitl their cojiduct 
was as bad as their talk. In an inner room there xrere four 
young men, “one of whom was a Christian, mid one was of 
good moral character, although unconverted.” In this inner 
room they began to meet for prayei*. “ We met, our lunii- 
bers grew, the room was soon ci'ammed, we had conversion 
after conversion.” Thi.s was the first birth of an *G.sociation 
fo* holiness whicli embraces the whole world ; hO groat things 
grow out of small with God’s blessing. First they banded 
themselves logolher for a .systematic campaign of pray<.T and 
influence ; in due course every one in the house was to be 
spoken to about his .soul. It was a revival on business lines, 
backed by prayer and fervent zeal, not without tact : “ Don’t 
argue, don’t argue — take him out to supper ” — that wa,s one 
of Willianrs’ plans of .salvation. There wa.s a young man in 
the house w'ho objected to the “.saints,” as he called them. 

“ We’ll .soon take all that nonsense out of }mu,” he used to 
say to any one who joined in the prayer-racetihg.s. He was 
the orgaiMser of the “ Free and Easy ” held every Saturday 
evening at the “ Goo.se and Gridiron,” and his hostility to 
the party of Williams grew more and more bitter. They 
prayed for his conversion in vain for several xveek.s ; they 
discussed ivays and means of winning him over. “ Can any 
one tell me,” asked George Williams, “ if them is anything 
he is specially fond of which we could give him ? — .something 
to overcome his dislike for us ? ” One of them suggo.sled 
with a smile that he was very partial to .oyster.s. “ Let’s ^ 
give him an oy.ster-siipper, then,” .said •‘Williams. They 

selected one of their nuinher fo invite the chairman of the 
“ Free and Ea.sy ” to a big oyster-supper, and to their sur- 
prise lie accepted the invitation. “Bather a joke! thost; 
Christians and their big oyster-supper ! ” Ordeus had hcmi!* 
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given that no attempt at proselytising was to be made; 
they spoilt a lively, meny evening, and the chairman thought, 
“ By jove ! they are not so black as we had painted them.” 
In return for their ho.spitality, he promised later on to attend 
one of their meetings. The result was, he was so impressed 
by their sincerity and fervour that he joined them, and 
became one of their most valued members. In their own 
house they were making great progre.ss ; but it occurred*to 
Williams, “ Why should we not try to extend this work to 
uvciy house in London ? ” 

It was as he crossed Blackfriars Bridge on his way from 
St. Paul's Churchyard to Surrey Clmpei that Williams first 
mentiontd this idea to Edivard Beaumont ; they called to- 
gether a little meeting in Williams’ bedroom, “the little 
upper room,” on June 6, 1844, and this date may be 
considered the birthday of the Y.M.C.A. 

A room which would hold twenty was hived for half-a- 
crown a week at St. Martin’s Coffee-House on the south side 
of Ludgate Hill. This was the society’s first #utlay for 
rent ; within .sixty yeai‘.s their propei'ty has grown to the 
value of many millions in all parts of the world. In a few 
weeks their numbers had so increased that they had to hire 
a large room at Radley’s Hotel in Bridge Street at the cost 
of seven .shillings and sixpence a week. But this was only 
/let to the society on the strict condition that they did 
' not .sing, for fear they should annoy the guests at the 
hotel. , 

This reminds the author of a similar condition attached 
by the Roratm Catholic Church in Spain to the English 
residents in Jerez de cla Frontei-a. “ You cannot have a 
I’rotesfcant place of worship (Ch>Jrch of England) in our 
/.’atholic land unless it is placed in such a position that 
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the sound of your hymns csitnnot reach the public streets."' 
Hence a building in the centre of .some gardens had to lie 
selected; for the Spanish priest is a power in the land. 
When the first repoi-t was read at a tea-meeting at Radley's 
Hotel, there were 161 menibers present. Next year, under 
the presidency of the Hoii. and Rev. Bapti.st Noel, 300 were 
present. 

» After tea-meetings — the natural secjuenco of the first 
oy.ster-.supper — came the celebrated Exeter Hall lectures, 
the first being given by Hr. Stoughton on “The Connection 
of Science and Religion,” Tickets w'cre only one shilling 
for a course of twelve lectures, which were given by such men 
as Archbi.shop Whately, Dean Alford, Dean Stanley, Dr; 
Dale, &c. A very notable development in so .shoit a time, 
and tile broad selection of lecture.s was due to the tolenurt 
spirit of the founder. In 184-8 Ixu’d Ashley, fresh from his 
social reform.s, got to know George Williams, and from 18.50 
to die year of his death Lord Shaftesbury presided at ahiio.st 
every aijoual meeting. The next step was to move to 
Gresham Street, City, and to admit non-memhers to the 
library and reading-rooms ; this latter course was strongly 
opposed by a few bigoted members. For there svas alway-s a 
clanger of this .society being narrosved into a clicpie, as the 
following extract li'om a letter 8f the .secretary in the 'sixtie.s 
abundantly provc.s ; “ We have no hesitation in .saying that* 
a Christian young man had better not compete in a .swim- , 
miug matcli, or indeed in a match of any kind. The desire 
of distinction will in itself be a snare, wlnle if ho .should win * 
in the strife, passions of envjs, jealousy, or disappointment 
may be engendered in his competii;ors.” Poor .--ecrctaiy 1 
what a worlB he w'ould have made, if only he had had the 
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The editor of the Y.M.C.A. paper also rebukes Dr. 
Trench aiul Dr. Dale for “trailing their Christian iiriest- 
hood in the dust to offer homage at the .shrine of a dead 
playwright [Shake.speare],” Such naiTowne.ss .strikes u.s now' 
as almost ludicrous. But George Williams, w'ith his cheery 
optimism, .saved the life of the young .society, not by de- 
nouncing all forms of recreation as .sinful and dangeroas, but 
by asking, “Come, now! what shall we do to w'in j'ouijg 
men ?” 

It was the policy of the oy.ster-.supper— h'eligious /.eal 
tempered by common-sense — that secured so rapid and .sound 
a development. The next gi-eat step was taken in 1831, the 
year of the Great Exhibition in London, when visitors from 
all lands were present. No leiss than 86!2,000 leaflets and 
tracts were distributed, making know'ii to the visitors the 
exi.stence, aira.s, and objects of the Y.M.C.A. The ri.se of 
foreign societies was as rapid as that in London, and from 
tins time delegates from all the woi’ld met in conference. 

Tliough George Williams was so optimistic ayjl gentle, 
yet his character was .strong and firm. He could be very 
.stern and sometimes very angry. Always deliberate, some- 
times gently obstinate, if he thought he was right it w'as 
difficult to turn him. He was not a great orator, but could 
.say the right thing at the riglit time, and he always carefully 
'prepared his addre.sse.s and looked out timely illustrations. 

- “Wliy,” he asks on one occa.sion, “all this to-do about 
young men ? Why should there be a separate Association 
'for young men at^all.^" 1 will an.sw'er by showing w'hat a 
young man can do. He can injure his health, he can destroy 
liis moral character, he pan lose his .situation, he can become 
a drunkard, he can break hi.s mQther’s heart, he can lead 
other young men and women a.stray, and surround himself to 
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all eteniity with lost spirits who will look upon him as the 
niemis of their perdition. But, thank God, he can do .something 
else . . . he can become an flcfice menoiber of the Y.M.C.A., 
and by his life and sceal for* the souls of young men and women 
become instrumental in leading many to the Saviour, who, 
in.stcad of accusing him of being the caase of their ruin, .shall 
be a _ioy to him throughout the countless ages of eternity.” 
Ii* 1880, having outgrown their la.st home in Alder.«gate 
Street, a great ambition was pre.sented to them ; it seemed 
almost too great for them to achieve. “ Mr. Hind Smith,” 
said George Williams one afternoon, “ I think I should die 
happy if we had Exeter Hall for the headquarters of the 
Y.M.C.A.” 

Exeter Hall was built in 1831 for religious and philan- 
thropic meetings. Here the Prince Consort made his first 
appearance in 1840 for the Abolition of the Slave Trade ; 
here Mendelssohn’, s “ Elijah " ^vas first performed in London ; 
here Jenny Lind had sung. Hae idea of buying the hall for 
the headquarters of the Y.M.C.A. was at first scouted as 
being too expensive ; but five members promised jE’ 5000 each, 
and the thing was done. 

In 1894 the jubilee of the foundation was held in London. 
Delegates fi'om every gi’eat nation in the woi'ld gathered 
together, and Exeter Hall became a second Tower of Babel. 
Sir George was pre.sented with the freedom of the City, and* 
every creed in England took part in the service.s. 

The American As.sociation now numbers more than 
4!()G,000 young men among its membefs, and tliey cele- 
brated their jubilee in 1901.* Two year.s after this, Sir 
George and Lady Williams kept th» golden anniversary of 
their w'edding-day. The latter had from the first .showm a 
.self-.sacrificiiig interest in th^ wmk of tlie Association. , 
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Sir George died at Toixjuay .in a good old ag(;, and was 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. The choir sang the beautiful 
anthem — 

“ Blest are the departed who in the Lord are sleeping 
from henceforth and evermore. They rest from their labours 
and their work.s follow them.” 

It is a wonderful life for the little farmer’s boy who 
overturned the hay-cart to have lived. Had George Willingss 
.stayed on the land and vegetated among illiterate rastie,s, he 
would have had sniall chiuice to better hi.s neighbours. Some 
one else might have taken the lead in doing the work he did, 
first in London, then all over the wide world ; but .some one 
else would have done it in a different w'ay, not so wisely 
perhaps, or with such genial, tolerant .spirit of true holiness. 
We may then be thankful that George Williams wa.s added 
to the roll of philanthropi.sts whom England and England’s 
Queen w'ere proud to honour. 

In July 1907 the A.ssociation vacated Exeter Hall after 
a stay of twenty-five year-s, and a new building i.%..in course 
of erection at the Oxford Street end of Tottenham Court 
Road at a cost of 60,000. Out of the 800,000 youtLs 
who live in London, there are at present 2800 who belong 
to tlie A.ssociation. Witli better accommodation, it i.s 
hoped that many more will join, for there they will find 
’'social attraction.s, a bureau to adrtse them about lodgings 
and to find work, to further their education, to fit them for 
various phases of business, and to facilitate interest in game.s 
and physical exercise. It will contain a gymnasium, swim- 
ming bath, reading rooms, a’i'estaurant and reception rooms, 
while the second floor will be entirely devoted to the educa- 
tional department, where there will be a laboratory. There 
f’iiv to be also two hundred bedrooms for young men begin- 
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uing their London life, to be let at the cheap rate of live 
shillings a week. 

In America more than two million pounds have been 
given for the erection of Y.M.C.A. buildings, money which 
is believed to have been well invested for the good of the 
country, judging by the increased efficiency and moral safe- 
guarding of the thousands of their members. 

*• Iiondon is so immense that there i.s room for many Poly- 
technics and many houses of Y.M.C.A. Fortunately, when 
the first idea has been carried out and proved a success, there 
is no lack of rich and influential philanthropists who are 
ready to advance and extend the good work. But all honour 
to those who have borne the burden and heat of the first 
days, when sceptics and conservative or timorous critics made 
the realisation of beneficent schemes almost heroic.^ 

‘ From the "Life of Sir George Williams,” by Mr. J. E. Hodder 
Williams, and with his kind consent and that of tlie publishers, Messrs. 
Hodder & Stoughton. 
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G-rowth ol; the Polytechnic — Quintin at Eton — Good at games and 

fun — Mincing Lane--- The Adelphi Arches — Bagged school— Bhoehlaok 
Brigade— Helped hy sister and wife — Many travels in the West 
Indies and America— Free negroes— Friendship with Moody— Boys’ 
holidays — Visits India and China — In 1880 they leave Long Acre and 
begin in Begent Street — Enormous growth— Helped by J. E. K. Stndd 
— Ill-health and more voyages— An astonishing dive— 188C, foreign 
tours for the members — Institute for ghls at Langham Place — Labour 
bureau— Visits Harrow School— Dies, 1903 

I T is astonishing how most of our philanthropic institu- 
tions owe their origin to the energy and devotion of 
an individual. The homes for otu’ soldiers and sailors, 
many of our orphan asylums and hospitals, arose from the 
unselfish earnestness of one man or woman. It i« the same 
with that later Polytechnic Institute in Regent Street, ■which 
owes its existence, and for many years its maintenance, to 
the late Mr. Quintin Hogg. 

It began in amazing obscurity under some damp railway 
arches. It is now a national institution. More than ten 
’thousand boys and young men have their names on its books. 
The cost of maintenance amounts to between dP14,00() and 
,£15,000 a year ; the receipts for fees to about £9000, and 
' the deficiency, som©.£6000 a year, was for many years entii-ely 
met by the mmiificence of the founder. To keep a few 
poor boys out of hai’ro, to teach them a trade, to make life 
possible and self-supporting, to prove to them the love of 
(lod — this humble project has vastly outgrown its inception. 
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You may entei- the hall any’ evening between seven and ten, 
and you will find evei'y room thronged by members, lads 
and young men, either amusing themselves or studying in 
class, and preparing themselves for a higher step in life. 

Some, again, are I'eading newspapers or pla3fing che.ss or 
having tea — -none are lounging about with pipes. There is 
a debating .society at work in one room, and in the next a 
cglour-sergeant in the Guai’ds is teaching a large class of 
gymnasts ; a hundred boys in flannels taking the kink of the 
office desk oift of their back and lungs. Three shillings a 
quarter admits all to the free use of library, social room, 
gymnasium, &c. 

Then there are science and art clas.ses held in connection 
with the department at South Kensington, and industrial 
classes, more or le.ss related to the City and Guilds of the 
London Institute of Technical Instruction, with fees that 
vary from iJs fid. to 10s. fid. per quarter. Many apprentices 
and young workmen come here every evening to improve 
themselvei^ in the work they are doing all da}'. There are 
cla.s.ses for engineering, cabinetinaking, carpentering, stone- 
carving, tailor’s-cutting, watchmaking, 'plumbing, bicycle- 
nsniMfig, telegi'aphy, even hairdi*e.ssing ; the one condition 
bei«g that all should be already engaged as apprentices in 
some trade. That the woi’k ddhe is thorough and good has 
been set on evidence by the resolution of the London Trade* 
Council on 10th April 1883 : “ That the system of trade » 
tcaciiiiig adopted at the Polytechnic Institute be recom- 
mended to the London trades." , * 

After spending some dCl 00,000 on his scheme, Mr. Hogg, 
having a family, naturally thought, that it was time the 
nation did something to help him. So he applied to the 
Commissioners of the City* Charities, Thev undertook to 
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give the Poly.tcelmic im endowfnent of £2500 a year if he 
would raise a sain of c£?35,000 by private subscriptions. 
This hits been done ; some of the City Companies lending 
a helping hand, while hundreds of old boys showed their 
gratitude by giving according to their means. There are 
now similar institutions in other parts of London, while the 
Drapers’ Company have assumed the entire financial respon- 
sibility of the Peoples’ Palace. m 

There are few men who have ever done so strong and 
lasting work for tlieir country as Quintin Hogg has done in 
raising to such a pinnacle his early humble structure of 
education. 

Quintin was the fourteenth cliild of Sir James Weir and 
Lady Hogg, and was born in 1845. In 1868 he was sent 
to Eton. At that time he was a self-willed, high-spirited, 
mischievous boy ; but his tutor, Mr. Joynes, by appealing to 
him for his help with the new boys, won his boyish trust and 
confidence. At Eton he was very popular, for he was ex- 
tremely keen on all games and sports, especially football. 

One who w'as at the .same house with him describes him 
as “ a sturdily built boy, with broad brow, well-brushed mop 
of dark hair, honest blue eyes, and firm mouth.” He" vfes 
even then a boy who would never overlook any wrong-dGing 
or bullying ; always he was^ ready to stand up and defend 
•the right, so that even big, swaggering fellows would take a 
• rebuke from him that they would not from any other. 

And yet this^ .seriously-minded boy was capable of taking 
• place in mischievous larks. One dark autumn afternoon, 
as he and a boy friend were pas.siug through St. Jame.s’ 
Park, they saw a heap of chairs stacked for removal, and 
began throwing them into the water. One of the keepers 
heard the splashing and ran up, but could not catch the 
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culprits. So lie blew his whistle ; the gates were closed, 
and the whole po.sse of attendants set themselves to grasp 
the offenders, but in the growing fog they only arrested 
one another to their mutual in-itation. After they had 
tired out the keepers, the Y wo boy.s climbed the railings 
and went leisiu’ely home. His one meeting with Ruskin 
brought out a very pe.ssinn.stic utterance on the part of the 
jVfeister. 

Quintin made some laughing remark to his sister, 
Florence, who* was copying a picture of Turner’s, when a 
gentleman standing near .said in a lugubrious voice, “You 
had better laugh while you can, for every year you live you 
will become more and more miserable.” This svas lluskin in 
his bitter mood, » 

After leaving Eton he w'ent into an office in Mincing 
Lane. The change from being a swell at football to a fag 
in a London office was, of course, hateful at first ; but he 
shirked no duties. 

After aighteen months of this grind he was offered a 
berth in the We.st India house of Messrs. Bosanquet, Curtis 
and Co., with the chance of going to the We.st Indies for six 
uTfinffis. Writing in Joy to his sister, he .says, “What 
buiuTing coals such blessings come from a God for whom one 
has done so little.” Even then his young heart was .strangely 
touched by the sight of the “poor little beggars" who* 
cro.ssed his path as he walked along the .streets. 

“ What do you know of God ? ” he once^asked two dirty 
urchins in Trafalgar Square who were playing about on 
Sunday morning. “ Know abftut God ? why, that’s the 
chap wot sends us to ’ell,” w'as the reply. 

He Ivad once been taksjn into a ragged school unci seen 
a pitched battle between t%vd classes, with wooden forms for. 
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weapons. He had been so dJsgasted that he had resolved 
never to have more to do with London boys ; but the daily 
sight of their misery soon broke down this resolve. 

Years afterwards, I remember, Quintin Hogg told the 
Harrow boys how he had first Begun. “ My first effort was 
to get a couple of cros.sing-sweepers whom I picked up near 
Trafalgar Square, and offered to teach how to read. In 
those day.s the Thames Embankment did not exist, and 
Adelphi Arches were open both to the tide and the street. 
With an empty beer-bottle for a candle-stick and a tallow 
candle for illumination, two crossing-sweepers as pupils, 
your humble servant as teacher, and a couple of Bibles a.s 
reading books, what grew into the Polytechnic was started. 
We had not been engaged in our reading very long when 
at tlie far end of the arch I noticed a twinkling light. 
‘ Kool ecilop ! ’ shouted one of the boys, at the same moment 
‘ dousing the glim ’ and bolting with his comrade, leaving me 
with my up.set beer-bottle and my doused candle all in 
the dark, forming a spectacle which seemed to -arouse sus- 
picion on the part of our friend the policeman, whose light 
it was that had appeared in the distance. How-ever, after 
scrutinising me for some time by the light of his bulTs^e, 
he moved on, leaving me in a state of mental perturbldion 
as to what the mystic words I had heard might mean, and 
^ to ask myself what I, who a year before had been at Eton, 
w'as doing at that time of the night under an Adclplii 
arch.” 

After this he -bought a suit of .shoeblack clothc.s, and set 
himself to live and learn tlie life of the poorcsst, spending 
the night curled np in-a barrel or on a ledge of the Adclplii. 
After a few months’ experienc-e, he and Mr. (now Lord) 
-Kimiaird hired a room near CSraring Cro.s.s for a year, 
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and started the ragged- schodl, which was to hlossom into the 
Polytechnic. 

In his 2 )eregriiiations he cli.scOTerecl even deeper deptlis 
of poverty ; Irish immigrants sleeping on rags, and using 
old brandy cases for chaits. He began meetings for the 
Co vent Garden porters, open-air meetings, and a class for 
flower-girls. At one of the open-air rneeting.s a rough man 
v^x.s about to heave half a brick at him when some one in 
the crowd called out, “ Don’t hit him ; yon’s the cove as 
look.s after the kids in Bedfordhury,” Instantly the inants 
manner changed. “ Beg yer parding, gov’nor ; I never 
knew a.s ’ow you was the bloke what gave my little Joey ’i.s 
tims.” And the man, to evince his sincerity, joined in the 
hymn with .such i’obu.st zeal that it became a one man’s part, 
and no one else could be heard. 

The hired room was tried as a night-school, but, on the 
first occasion of its use, Hogg being in bed with a feverish 
cold, there was a row between the boys and the police. 
Hogg was. fetched, and found on his arrival that all was in 
upi-oar; slates were flying, gas-fitting.s wrenched off and 
being used as baton.s. He rushed in and called to the boys 
Vf’SItop and be quiet. To his amazement the riot ceased. 
IiPSs\'o minutes the police had gone away, and thu.s for the 
first time he awoke to the knowledge that he 2 io.sse.s.sed 
.same power or instinct for the management of boys. Aftef 
that he seldom mksed being present at the ragged school. 

In 1865 a .second room had to be add|!d, and next year 
the house next door was rented for £^0 and made into a 
twopenny doss-house. Tlris \ms intended for the housing 
of boys who had no home, so thg,t they should bo kept 
away from thieves’ kitchens — ^for five of his first pupils w-ere 
SC) poor that they came absolutely naked, except for their 
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mothers’ shawls that were pijlned round them. Ragged 
they were in 1864, dirty and ignorant, of conr.se, and mostly 
belonging to gang.s of thieves ; yet in four years’ time most 
of them had become orderly, decently dressed, and de.sirou.s 
to climb a little higher. ThCn he started a .shoeblack 
brigade, which gave him some trouble— for at least one 
member had to be punished for excas.sive neal ; he had a 
habit of seizing unwilling fares by the trouser-leg and 
forcing them upon his block ! 

His father and mother were .sometimes if little incom- 
moded by finding dirty boys going upstairs to see iMr. 
t^Juintin ; or it was even wor.se when they were taken an 
airing round I-Iyde Park in the brougham. 

His .si.stei', Annie, used to help with girls’ classes at the 
top of the hired house — young savages turning Catherine- 
wheels and indulging in rough longues. But a policeman 
at the door and discipline within broke the back of disorder. 

In these days Hogg would ri.se at 5.30 and run down to 
start the boys off to their work; then he would j-ush home 
to breakfast, then away to the City, to work as if nothing 
else existed for him to think of. 

Then one day in 1868 he was told he had to go 
.sugar estates in the We.st Indies. So he had to leav(«l)is 
boys and girls to the care of his si.ster Annie and his old 
Titon feg, the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird. 

After visiting Demerara lie went across to America and 
took a trip up f^ie Mi.ssis,sippi, where he was nearly stalked 
by a would-be robber; but the jiroduction of a rifle and 
revolver brought him through without bloodshed. 

On his return he found the ragged .school going strong. 
They had to remove into larger .quarters in Oa.stle Street, 
yhere there was sleeping accom^nodation for forty boys and 
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a cvibiclti for a master'. Many Eton friends came from time 
to time and gave him help ; and his sister still persevered 
with her work amongst the girls. Gradually it was forced 
upon him that emigration was the best cure for many of 
the boys, and some 1500 were sent to Australia and Canada 
during the next few yeans. His boys had a wholesome 
dread of abusing his kindness. One boy einigmnt tlirew up 
Ms job and came home. 

“ Going to see Mr. Hogg, Jack ?" asked Mr. Pelham. 

“ Not me ! I remember W he looked at another boy 
as ran back. I ain’t a-going near 'im — I ain’t ! " 

On another occasion a hardened young urchin called 
out, “ Oh, sir, do tlu-ash us — only don’t give us a look ! ” 

In 1869 he went again to Trinidad. In his letters he 
tells interesting things of his visit. “ Grenada is the queen 
of West Indian islands for romantic beauty.” He found, 
ISOO feet above the sea, a lake .strongly impregnated with 
iron, in which they said nothing could live. 

Then he steamed on to Dominica, wild and rugged to 
the water’s edge. From the deck he could .see and almost 
hear the highland burns rushing down the steep gullies, 
while little towns seemed to be clinging to the dark rock 
th^rose .above the sparkling 

What a contrast to the gloomy scenes of poorer London ! 
Yet even here he witnessed much that was sad — for human 
beings have a way of making this world miserable, and 
then turning round and putting the blame on the great , 
First Cause. * 

Quiutiii Hogg took note of the spirit-broken, indolent 
looks of the .bettor classes ; they had seen better times, and 
had been mined by the freeing of their slaves. He marked 
the insolent laziness of the *blacks as they lay in his way,' 
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as thougli daring liiin to IdclLtliem. It was not, enougli 
for England to have said, “Ye are free !” and then to have 
left them a prey to their omi passions and vice.s. No .slave 
i,s fit for immediate frecdoni, and it showed very little 
wisdom to have left the negro without at least a tutor. 
These social mistakes exact a long penalty. We have not 
yet done paying for an emancipation which w'as followed 
by no moral schooling. So Hogg grieved over an ignoraift, 
ruined race, which marred Godls fair cardh and well-nigh 
broke the hearts of the Christians who tried to help them. 
At the age of thirteen a negi-o boy or girl would be quite 
as advanced as a white child of the .same age; but there 
they seem to stop in intellectual growth, while all that is 
animal in their nature springs to the front. “There are 
good points in the nigger ; but the man who washes to rule 
him a.s an Anglo-Saxon, and to do aw'ay with paternal 
government, does him a grievous wrong.” In Trinidad 
Hogg caught yellow-fever, and nearly killed himself by un- 
wittingly taking overdoses of mercury on his way«home. 

In the summer of 1870 he became engaged to Miss 
Graham of Perthshire, a lady of the same age, ideals, and 
.sympathies. One of the fir.st places he took his fiancee to 
see w'as the home in Cast|.e Street. She had promiseS* to 
take a class for him, expecting to teach .some .small hoys ; 
it was rather a .shock to find big boys and yomig men, some 
of the latter not being so very young either. However, 
.she went through the ordeal rvith great }rluck and success, 
and ever after ga'\‘a splendid help. 

Soon after their man’iage an important change wa.s made 
in the management of the home. There ryere now two 
elements amongst the boys, the '■ragged clement fresh from 
'the .streets, and the boys rvho had been improved into a 
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steady, up-growing class. It, was proposed to separalo tlie 
old from the iie^v, and to let the better-class boys have the 
room on the ground-floor for themselves, Tliirty-five boys 
enrolled themselve.s as membei’s on the spot, and these 
thirty-five formed the uucletis of the Polytechnic of to-day, 
numbering 18,000 members. 

In July Quintiu Hogg took his wife to America; with 
■yiem went several Castle Street boys to .settle in Canada. 
Everywhere they found boys who had been rescued out of 
the slums roflnd Charing Cross occupying good positions, 
and leading honest, industrious lives. One man, who wi-ote 
from Montreal, said : " It is a beautiful country, and I only 
wish more of the poor of England were here. There don’t 
seem to be any poor hex-e.” Many other's returned the 
raon^ rvhicli had been spent oir them with expressions of 
gratitude. 

Mr. and Mrs. Quiutin Hogg were to have gone together 
to the Grabam.s’ home near Perth, but the advent of Mr. 
D. L. Moody kept Hogg in London, as he had invited him 
to stay at his house in Richmond Terrace. 

July 1874 was the date of his mother’s death, Lady 
she, together with his fathei’-iu-law, Mr. William 
G-Jtrliaam, seemed to have exercised the greatest influence on 
Quintiu Hogg’.s life and character. His mother, deeply 
aflectionate and possessing great strength of character, had* 
been brought up in the .strictest school of Puritanism. To 
her verbal inspiration and eternal punishment seemed of the 
very essence of Christianity, and Hogg hajl great difficulty^ in ‘ 
sliakiug himself clear of some of the .sterner attributes of the 
law. Mr. Graham’s religion Avas of a more tender type, ivifh 
its doctrines "of uiiiver.sal love and etei-nal mercy, and acted 
as a softening agency; but. both influences Avere clearly at 
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work, iyid both were needed in' one who had. to control so 
much that was evil. 

In. these jrears Hogg was much interested in spiritualism, 
but he soon discovered that mediums WTi-e not above making 
a ferv shekels out of the gullibility of their clients, and when 
the audacious rogue on one occasion professed that it was 
Lady Hogg who was speaking, he drily remarked, “ H’m ! 
how sadly she must have deteriorated both morally anjj 
intellectually since she left this w'orld ! ” 

As the members soon increased from 85' to 300, new 
premises were taken in Long Acre. From this time the 
Institute, with its educational and social experiments for the 
growth of those who wished to improve themselves, was 
definitely separated from the ragged school, which picked up 
waifs from the gutter ; it w’as the fonner which henceforth 
absorbed most of the philanthropist’s time, though Mrs. 
Hogg kept on a rescue home for girls for five more years. 
The advent of board schools had made the ragged school 
less needed. , 

One quotation from an old boy’s letter will show some- 
thing of Hogg’s great influence and goodness; “One day 
Mr. Hogg did not take his class ; he was ill, but had sftnt 
word he w'anted to see mu after evening service. So I wesfrto 
Richmond Terrace and saw Mrs. Hogg, who took me into his 
'bedroom, where he was lying very ill in the dark : he greefcetl 
me very kindly and asked me about my work. He was 
going to apprentice me — even in his illness he could not 
forget his boys. Jie was always thinking of what lie could 
do to make us boys happyj so he bought a large steam- 
yacht called the Mayjbwer, and took about sixty of us for a 
week’s cruise — ^think of it ! sixty London boys ‘going to sea 
for a w'eek, to sleep on board — ^vhat a week’s delight ! ” 
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They went to the ChcBiiJcl Islands, and after spending 
two delightful days in those pretty coves iuid l)ays they wc>re 
leaving, for hoine and having a concert, when suddenly tlie 
vessel stopped with a jerk — they were stuck fast (3n a sand- 
bank: — they enjoyed the ‘.spree with Mr. Hogg, and ftfter 
some hauling by the .sixty boys and the crow at an anchor, 
the .steamer .sheered off and the concert ^\'as continued. 

Another, who had been a bad boy, gambling and las^y, 
got taken to the home, and .say.s : “ He learnt me to read and 
to love God.' All my life hi.s words to me and hi.s beautiful 
face liave sown the good seed of my life — now my sons will 
not believe thM I was ever one of Mr. Hogg’.s ragged boys. 
Your father was so kind to take us ragged boy.s to his fine 
hoase : he did not take us in the back way, but in the front 
door, and we had livery servants to wait on us. Dear Miss, 
your father’s was a grand life.” 

Then came a visit with Mrs, Hogg to India, from which 
he sent long letters to his boy.s : one very interesting letter 
giving tfre details of the death of Jolm Nicholson, his cousin, 
at the siege of Delhi. At Henares, one of the holiest cities 
in India, ■where many Hindoo.s go to die, lie says the state 
' of the river is simply indescribable- — the London main sewei- 
'.Tc-uld be sw'Cet compared to it ; and in addition to a fearful 
amount of refuse, you see oteasional dead bodies floating 
down, on which carrion birds are perchedjs md • 

In China they were astonished at the dense population ; 
in Canton the streets were swarming with Chine.'.e, }-(it were 
so narrow that often two chairs could l^arely pass each othef, 
and carnages were quite out «f the cpicstion ; a play at the 
theatre usually took three month, s to act. 

On the' return to England it was seen that “ Jjong Aei'c ” 
could not contain the. iirsreasing luimbers ; by 1880 it ua.s 
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c[uite inadequate, and a new site was obtained in St. Martin’s 
Lane ; but .shortly afterwards the Polytechnic in Regent 
Street came into the market. The lea-se was purchased .-rnd 
the Long Acre premises were closed. A scheme of technical 
educational classes was drafted by Mr. Mitchell, and, as 
London hitherto had pos.sessed no facilities for improving 
the education of the artizan, there were .soon 5000 students 
hard at work. In 1884) Lord Selborne, the Lord Chancellor,#- 
presented the prizes ; so that the dingy arches of the Adelphi 
had at last given birth to an institution which wfis recognised 
as of national importance. 

In 1903 the sum of i?14!,4'17 was received in students’ 
fees alone. No religious test of any kind was ever imposed 
on candidates ; the infidel or atheist was given all the 
freedom of the clas.ses, but he enrolled himself a member of 
an avowedly Christian institution, and the religious life was 
never kept in the background. The average attendance of 
the Sunday class was 550 ; while the Christian ’V¥orkers’ 
Union, consisting of about 250 members, gave theij* time to 
forwarding good works both amongst their fellow-merabei’s 
and the surrounding poor. Of athletic clubs there was no 
end, and one company was attached to the ddh Middlesex * 
Volunteer Corps. *> • 

^In 1885 Mr. J. E. K. Studd, the Eton cricketer, joinexl 
is heiptrrgsIlicJidyLtcclmic, and on Mr. Hogg’s death became 
its President. 

Again ill-health necessitated a long voyage, and a visit 
to Hemerara did much good. Georgeto^vll, or the City of 
Palms, as it might be more 4ftly named, had wide .street.s, 
often with canals running through them. Nearly all the 
houses stand in gardens of their oto, having wooden frames 
and two .storeys and verandahs. There are more tree.s than 
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walls, and the vegetable life is so rich and abundant that the 
■fewn looks like a foi-est. 

■jShe servants, as in India, do not sleep in the house, and 
you can sit in the open air all day amidst the blossoms, 
palms, wild flowers, and festooning creepers of every hue and 
scent. You can go on picnics inland and camp on the shore 
of some tiny sequestered lake. Dug-outs, or cnnoes, .are at 
hand to carry 3’'ou across the water, and deer peep at ymu 
from behind the forest treas. Even here the energy of tlie 
“ Founder " astonished the natives, for desiring to explore 
the depth of a muddy creek, he ordered some niggers to go 
in, hut they refused. “No, no, ma.s.sa; water .she full of 
alligators ! ” Quintin Hogg took off his shirt and plunged 
in head first, taking care to stay down in the cool depths a 
few unnecessaiy seconds. Meanwhile the niggers bent over 
with horrified faces, giving vent to long-drawn cries of 
anguish, IVlien he came up and saw their long faces he 
roai’ed with laughter, and loved to amuse his hoys with the 
recital of j^Iassa Hogg eaten by them alligators, At Santa 
Cruz they found a mixture of races, and the niggers all talk- 
ing in an Irish brogue ; so that the .story goes that one young 
Jl-ish colonist, on arrival at the harbour, put his head out of 
the pm-t-hole to see the view, A darkie who was in a small 
boat looking for pas.sengers saw the head and cried ouji, 
“ Does your honour wish to go ashore, at all; • 

The poor Irish emigrant was horrified as he thought of 
the effect of the climate on that Irishman’s face. “ How long 
have you lived here ? ” he asked. » 

• “ About three weeks, your Jbanour,” said the black-a-nioor. 
“ What ! and turned black already ! ” 

He could not stand itj and w'ent to the purser forthwith 
and took a return ticket for •Cork. 
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On their way through Anienca they stayed at Chi cagOjw 
now so large, and almost more smoky than London ; and t 
one of the largest merchants of the city pointed out te.'Mv. 
Hogg the site of the few log-huts which composed it fifty 
years ago. A western trapper iS reported to have boasted 
that he could have bought the whole tarnation swamp for an 
old pair of boots in 1836. “Then why didn’t you ?” asked 
a listener, who was rather sick of his talk. 

“ Because, sti-anger, I hadn’t got the boots ! ” 

As the members of the Polytechnic grew ifroi’c numerous 
it became impo.ssible to provide holiday accommodation, so 
in 1886 began foreign trips to Switzerland and Boulogne. 
In 1892 they ventoed as far as Norway, a thii’teen days’ 
cruise for eight guineas, then a thi’ee weeks’ tour to Madeira 
for ills. 

Outsider’s rvere allowed to join by payment of a little 
extra fee, so that English folk had a new iirtellectiral 
stimulus brought within their reach ; and, strange to say, 
these cheap tours always gave a balance to the good. But 
lest the very poor should be forgotten, a furrd known as 
“ The Holiday by Proxy Fund ” was started, to enable some 
600 to be sent away to the seaside at a cost of i’500. 

To show the thoroughiress of Quintin Hogg’s meltiods, 
iincl the determination not to be cheated by fraudulent 
••beggar^^rijwJl-Kecall bow he treated the cases of the first 
hundred men who begged of hiirr in the .street. He personally- 
investigated each case, and found that about fifty gave him 
/'wrong addre.sses, most of the remainder were uirde.serving ; 
only two were oase.s of genuine need. There are plenty of 
cases of genuine need Jn London and elsewhere, but, as a 
rule, they suffer in silence and^ solitude. “ Ten shillings 
ffiven ill the .street is ten shillin&s worse than wasted, v'hcrcas 
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,. tlie .same money spent in taking a mechanic’s tools out of 
{iistjvu, or ill helping to give a fellow a suit of clothes to 
eiiiUJje lym to get work, might permanently take a man out 
of the ranks of the needy and place him again in the comforts 
of home life.” ’ 

The sister Institute for Girls at 15 Langham Place was 
still kept up, the subscription beii^ five shillings a year. It 

naro.se from Mrs. Hogg’s Sunday afternoon clas,s for women. 
Many of the boys’ classe.s were also open to girls, and this 
was found to tvork well ; but at the Girls’ Polytechnic special 
domestic classes are held, elocution being a favourite subject. 
They have their OAvn gymnasium, athletic and social clubs, 
and the bright rooms are felt as a great boon to those who 
have only dingy lodgings to go to at night. For the last 
twelve years the inembei’s have voluntarily kept a child in 
one of Di'. Barnardo’s homes. More than IS, 000 names have 
pa.ssed through the books since 1888, the majoidty being 
shop-girls and clerks. As it was found that among the 
many thousand young men and women entering London 
every year only a small proportion ever lieai’d of the Poly- 
technic, the Labour Biu-eau was started, and all clergy and 
*inini.sler.s informed by letter and recommended to advise their 
yomg friends to apply there. So many important reforms 
started by one or two individuals for tlie»"ood of thejaan- 
muiiity, reforms which the State had nev»iT»ftpuMrt' of, and 
only helped in when it had been proved they wei'c a succes.s 
— do they not seem to point to the fact that Socialism -will 
be a long time before it overtakes our si:^^Uest needs ? What 
i8..«verybody’s duty is too ofjea undertaken by nobody. 

And what Quintin Hogg did was the outcome of personal 
kincllines.s shown to individuals and given back to him in 
grateful loyalty, so that the stone he threw into the waters 
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of misery evoked waves of sniTOUtidiiig sympathy that carried /''' 
hi.s first act of charity into an ever-expanding sphtre^^/ 
Christian love. Here is a story which shows hjs lyrai 
power. He had promised to give one of his old “ Poly 
boys ” a bed as he was passing thfongh London. On going 
into the. library during the evening with a view of having a 
talk with the boy, he was surprised to find the boy had gone 
out; neither did be return until eleven o’clock. On hif* 
return he confessed that he had felt so sure Mr. Hogg would 
ask him what he had been doing to brighten other lives, that 
shame at feeling he could give no satisfactory answer to the 
question had driven him forth to go and sit with a sick boy 
whom he knew in London, and try to cheer him in his lone- 
liness, before facing bis kindly monitor. 

As the years went by Quintin Hogg’s face showed signs 
of the great stress which responsibility had put upon him — a 
man of medium height, well and strongly built, a massive 
head and kindly face ; beard closely trimmed and moustache 
hiding the firm mouth that set with something of gtemness ; 
only the tender look in the blue eyes that beamed, now with 
fun, and again with genial aftection, made you feel you had 
a friend at need — such was the figure that night after night' 
mixed with the crowds in hall or gallery or class-room. Hne 
n^ember says: “I shall never forget the w'arm greeting he 
I ^TOnt to the ‘ Poly,’ It Avas rain- 
ing, and 1 felt strange and miserable and not sure if I should 
stay, Avhen he put his hand on my wet shoulder, and looking 
nito my face said sqjne kind words of welcome, ending by a 
fervent, ‘ God bless you, my huj.’ I felt no doubt then 
to Avhether I should stay or not. I can never say half IhaL 
he did for me, but he helped me to lead a truer and better 
life.” 
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The greater part of the evenings was given up to personal 
with the boys ; they used to be known as his “ Nicodeuii 
inttVie^i'K,” because they came by night. From eight o clock 
till midnight he would have a succession of these boys, who 
had written to ask his advice, in the little room between his 
house and the Polytechnic. There again extremes meet, and 
you have the confessional under another form — in its best 
''aspect. Another says: “He .spoke so kindly to us boys, 
and at the same time he was so manly, talked to us of cricket 
and football.' IVhy, look at all the good he has done, all 
his influence and power, and yet you wouldn’t believe it— 
with us hoys he was so humble ; with all his wealth and his 
great name, he made him.self jast one of us.” 

Hogg suffered terribly from insomnia ; he w'oiild sit up, 
writing or reading, until 2 or 3 a.m., and then would be out 
bicycling as the heavy ivaggons rumbled along towards Covent 
Garden. In society, if he felt people misympathetic, he sat 
silent and brooding ; but if he felt the electric spoi'k of sym- 
pathy, he wwild pour out a stream of intei’e.sting and witty 
talk, telling story after story with qhange of voice and 
mimicry, not unlike his great predecessor, William Wilber- 
force. For instance, he told a story of ^Bishop Magee being 
asked to meet a well-lmown millionaire at dinner. The rich 
man, wishing to stand -well with the Irish bishop, began-, to 
assert in a boastful manner that he gav^avfSy-'TbOO a year 
in charities as a salve for his con-science. 

“Dear me!” said the bishop, half bilking to himself 
“ that i.s one of the biggest fire insurances I have ever heard 

(If!” •• 

When flogg ivas travelling by»sea he used to have with 
him large boxes of hooks, a^d could get through several 
volumes a day; lii.s goocf memory ivould treasure all like 
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brighter parts for quotation wheh he got home amongst hisy 
“ bad boys.” He was fond of poetry ; perhaps Lowell ^ 6 . 
Whittier vv'ere his favourites ; of the latter he sai^ : ^He 
was a broad loving Christian spirit ; no man could be worse 
for studying him.” In addre.saing'Tiis Bible-class his language 
was always simple, and he had a great power of apt illus- 
tration ; he spoke to them as friend to friend, and when he 
felt anything very strongly his voice became rich and vilwatedr 
with his intensity of conviction. At one time you would 
hoar his class burst into a laugh of enjoyment as some 
hinnorous story tickled them : the next moment they were 
hushed in the presence of a deeper pathos, as he drew them 
near to God. 

He gave much time to preparing his Sunday afternoon 
class : “ I will not offer to God what cost me nothing, for 
we have no more right to expect a blessing on slothfulness 
in spiritual than in temporal things.” 

He rarely spoke outside the Polytechnic, but twice be 
went down to Harrow and spoke to the boys in tbe Speech- 
room, telling them .stories of his early failui’es and successes 
amongst the waifs and strays of London. 

It was remarked how eoi’iiestly the HaiTOw boys listened 
to this old Etonian, who hadjjiven so lavishly of his life'^and 
ridies to brighten the lives of the outcast and the neglected. 
They liad •their'Lor’’d Shaftesbury to remember, and they 
had their own mission in Latimei’ Road ; but here was a 
live Etonian showing them a better way. 

He was a firm Ireliever in St. John’s doctrine, that God 
is love : that things are wofkkg out for the bettering'^bf 
humanity. If love is to be real love, he said, service, real 
service, it must be voluntary and spontaneous : men must be 
free to give or withhold it. And if God gave men free will, 
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’ \ It 

then in the. long rnn it was ’a dead cci-taintj^ that some oiio 
wapld put up his own self-will against the will of his Father 
— aii 1 then as to future torment, he said ; “ Do you remem- 
ber that grand verse of Milton’s, where he makes Satan 
realise the truth as to the"* real nature of the punishment 
in the next world ? — 

‘ Winch way I fly is hell ; myself am hell.’ 

There lies the real sting of sin. There is no hell ecpnal to the 
deep damnatidn of having become utterly, voluntarily, and 
completely bad ” — and as to heaven, he said he no longer 
thought of it as a place of golden gates and pearly streets ; 
but as the place where he .should meet his loved ones, wife 
and mother and the boy fi-iends he had made and known^ 

In the autumn of 1889, what with the every day’s work 
in the city and the evenings with his boys, Quintin Hogg’s 
health again gave way, and another trip rvas taken to Deme- 
rara. On his return to England a friend told him of Dr. 
Dupuis in Paris, who was very clever in treating indigestion. 
He went over at once, adopted his treatment, and at once 
became stronger. But in 1892 he nearly killed himstdf by 
dmng in the Polytechnic swimming bath in a dim light. 
AftePthis he had several severe accidents during games at 
football or lawn-tennis. It is ,so diflScult for some people to 
recognise the fact that they are growing ‘older : they will 
persist in being boys to the end of their lives. 

lu 1895 a bad attack of influenza 1^ behind some ^ 
d(!pTcssion of .spirits, but that now suddenly passed away. 

January 1903, as the* institute was closing for the 
night, Quiutin Hogg stood at the top of the steps, .shaking 
hands with some of the naembers, when a lad passed him 
very thinly clad. * « 
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“ Where’s yonr overcoat thts cold night, sonny P ” 

“ I haven’t got one, sir.” 

" Porter, fetch this boy an overcoat that will fij;.” f 

That was his last personal service for his “bad boys.” 
Next morning he was found de^d in his bath. Ho was not 
quite fifty-eight, but he had lived many lives : he had taken 
upon his shoulders, in addition to his mercantile duties, 
responsibilities that might have taxed a government depar^- 
rnent; he had shown himself to be one of England’s truest 
sons and greatest benefactors. 

He had been too mode.st all his life to court fame, and 
what he had done only a few out of the many millions ever 
knew. But there are many thousands of saved lives who are 
now teaching their sons and daughters what gi'eat things he 
had done for them. 

When Mr. Studd suggested that the service on the 
Sunday following his fimeral should close with the Hallelujah 
Choins, saying, “ You cannot end that life w'ith a ‘ Dead 
March,’ ” he expressed the general sentiment.^ , 

‘ From “Quiutiu" Hogg, a Biography.” By kind permission of 
Mrs. Wood (formerly Miss Ethel M. Hogg) and Messrs. Ai’ chihal d 
Constable & Co. 
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DR. GRENFELL AND THE DEEP SEA 

I'i-om sailing srnaokto steam trawler — Growth o£ Grimsby — Labrador and 
the Deep Sea Mission— Hospital work in the ice— Kotnatiks on tlie 
snow — Acoideiits by flood and field — The Bussians in 1904 — The Dutch 
“ coper ” brings drink — On the Dogger — The frozen fisherman of St. 
Malo — Dr. Grenfell at Marlboro’ and Oxford — The Prinvesa May — 
The iSirailiuona— M.D. of Oxford, hamris cauad — American help and 
generosity 

W HEN we are enjoying a .slice of good fish it may 
be seldom that we give a thought to the brave 
and hardy men who win it for us from the heaving 
main. But none can thus fail in .sympathy who take in and 
read Tlie Toilers of the Deep, the magazine devoted to the 
fishermen of Britain and Canada and Newfoundland. 

Every year adds more wonders to the great industry 
which is going on all I'ound our coasts and far out into 
tl-arifeftp. 

Ii»i January 1894 the modem steam-trawler, with its tire- 
less activity, had scarcely appeared on our waters ; look 
where 3^011 would, the sea was then dottejJ over with tiny» 
craft that .spread their canvas to catch the favouring breeze. 
Peihaps there might have been lying in tlieir midst the 
mi.ssion-.sliip, bearing to the w'ounded iS. the help they ' 
craj^l. To-day the sailing-smack is seen but .seldom on the 
Dogger Bank ; men no longer turn out to haul on frozen 
ropes, or man' the wiilfllass to get the third reef in tlie main- 
sail .snug and taut. There are no topsails now blowing away 
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like leaves to leeward ; the smoke of the hurrying trawler and 
the telegraph on the bridge speak of new methods ; but tlie 
seamen of Old England are the same as ever, fraiilc and joyous 
and simple, heroes without knowing it, worthy of our esteem 
and gratitude and care. But weCseldom give them a thought, 
save when some , violent storm shakes our own windows and 
bends our tree-tops, and roars in the hollow of our snug 
chimneys. p 

Thing.s are changing still on our coasts, for in 1894! Great 
Yarnmuth, Hull, and Grimsby were the fishing ports of first 
rank. To-day Yarmouth has become of les.s importance, as 
far as trawling is concerned, whilst Lt)westoft has advanced 
to the front. Grimsby i.s now the premier fishing port of 
the world, Hull has greatly developed, and Aberdeen proudly 
claims the third place. In 1790 the population of Grimsby 
was less than 1000, now it is 65,000. In 1882 there were 
only two steam-trawlers, now there are more than 400. 

Again, the area of the sea fished over has enormously 
increased during the last twenty yeans. Prom Aberdeen and 
the east coast ports trawlers steam to the waters of Iceland 
and the Faroe Islands ; from Milford Haven fishing steamers 
set out for the Bay of Bi.scay ; from North Shields^TeSseis 
ha'S'e .sailed for the Southern Ocean, fi.shing off the Grpe of 
Good Hope, and carrying their cJitcli to the South African 
market. As tor-the herring fishery in the North Sea, the 
nets used, if placed end to end, woidd extend for more than 
.2000 miles. Sometimes a great catch i.s made, and the 
markets become glutted ; the fish cannot be carried in time 
to the hungry, so food is warstpd and the fishermen lo.se'^Veir 
fair reward. ^ 

During one week last year there were landed at Yarmouth 
p946 lasts of herrings. Now a ln.st contains 1 3,200 fi.sh, so 
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that there were of herrings "for sale 131,287,200. What a 
pity that so much spl^idicl food should be wasted, for in our 
inland cities we do not find that fish is veiy cheap on occasions, 
though we are often told that it has “ gone up." 

Ther’e is a want of oi'ganisation ; and this waste may 
contiiuvo, for it is not the middleman’s interest to sell fish 
cheap. 

« Fourteen year’s ago we knew very little of the hardy 
fishermen along the coast of Newfoundland and Labrador, 
which stretclfes still farther’ north. A ho.spital at Battle 
Harbour was opened in 1893, and next year “The lioyal 
National Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen ” erected a second 
hospital at Indian Harbom’, with Dr, F. W. Wilbvay in 
charge. 

Two tiny hospitals and a crazy steamer— that was all the 
Society possessed to carry on a vast mis.sion and medical 
work along a dangerous coast. Now there are four good 
hospitals ; the Strathconaf a steamship havS done 

thousands, of miles every year in fog ancLstorm, amid floes 
and toppling icebergs; and other inMion buildings are 
springing up, for the good folk of Boston, and New York, as 
rTmTas English friends, have given bountifully, so that each 
hosp'ftal has its little home for the doctor and his wife, its 
motoi’ -lamich which carries the "doctor along the coast to his 
patients, and its komatik, or sleigh, wiih a strong teant 
of clogs, that carries him in the winter over the frozisi 
wastes. 

One. excellent work was the ei'ection j)f a sawmill, wdiich® 
})w*ides woj’k and Avages foy many a hungry family, for 
sometimes in the Avinter their little store of flour and potatoes 
runs out, llib children crj in vain, the neighbom's cannot ^ 
help, and cases haA'e been knoAvn of the poor anxious father 
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losing self-command at the sight of his cliildreifs agony and 
taking an axe to destroy them before yhe kills himself. 

There are nurses, too, out there, ready to help iij hojspital 
or travel over miles of ice to take charge of a patient who 
cannot be moved. ' 

Accidents and diseases are sad enough to us though we 
are surrounded by kind friends and clever surgeons. What 
must it be to those fisher-folk who live far from help, and 
sometimes have to wait for months with a broken limb before 
the doctor comes their waj" ! 

Dr. N. B. Stewart tells us in ITie Toilers of the Deep of 
such cases : — 

“ I received a message to .see a young lad living about a 
dozen miles away. I set off in the laimch, and on my arrival 
found the boy in a very low state, very much wasted away. 
He lived in a very dilapidated house, and the room in which 
he lay was very small. The boy’s condition was desperate ; 
indeed, in two or three day.s he woidd have been dead. His 
only chance was to remove him on the launch to the hospital, 
and this was a poor chance, even at the best. We got 
him promptly wrapped up in a lot of blankets- and put on 
the deck, and set off on our return journey. We goT our 
young patient (a lad of fourteen) safely to the hospital', and 
into a nice, warm, comfoidable bed in a fine, airy ward. His 
father we had brought wuth us, for the boy might have 
fretted away what life was left in him if he had been 
suddenly separated from his home and parents. I expect he 
had scarcely been Qiat of sight of his homo all his life. A 
week went past— the boy still ^fved ; but after a second 
had gone, I was able to,say he was mending. It was a .stiflC, 
- uphill fight, but I am thankful to,say that he went home at 
last perfectly well.” * 
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Here is another picture Srami by Dr. W. T. Grenfell : — 

“ ‘ It will be da\^iing shortly, doctor.’ So my driver’s 
voic(3»fillipred into iny».sleeping-bag. 

“ ‘ Right you are,* Rube. Put the kettle on and call the 
dogs ; I will be ready in a couple of shakes.’ 

“ Oh ! what a glorious morning ! Absolute stillness, and 
the air as sweet as sugar-. Everywhere a infiiitle of perfect 
•white below, a fathomless depth of cloudless blue overhead, 
and the first radiancy of the coming day, colours blending 
one into the other with a rich transparent red suffused. The 
bracing cold made me feel twenty years younger. We found 
it a hard job to tackle up the dogs, they were so mad to be 
ofl*. We topped the first hill, and the great bay lay below 
us. We scaled the next hill, and were galloping over the 
high barrens when the dogs began to give tongue, loudly 
announcing that a team was coming in the opposite direction. 
As we drew nearer a muffled figure jumped ofij and hauling 
his dogs to one side, shouted the customary * What cheer ? ’ 
Then a surprised ‘The doctor, as I live! You’re the very 
man I’m after. Why, there’s konmtikf gone all over the 
countiy after you. A lad has shot himself down at St. 
Ronald’s, and is bleeding .shocking.’ 

‘ All right, Jake, old frienjl. The turn for the path is 
off the big pond, is it not ? ’ 

“‘That’s it, doctor; but I’m coming along with you, 
aiyhow.’ 

“ Surely my little leader must have OAserheard this con-^ 
ver.sation, for she simply flew over thtf’ hills. Yet it was 
afi'cady dusk when Ave shot Aaaaui the little precipice on the 
side of Arhic|i the tiny hoU.se cling# like* a barnacle. The 
anxious croAvd ’’disappeared at our arrival like a morning 
mist. I soon found my^self in a .small naked room, already 
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filled with well-meaning visitor.s, who were able to do nothing 
but defile what little air leaked in thrcfigh the fixed windows. 
Stretched on the floor behind the .stov^. lay a pale-feieed boy 
of about ten years. His clothes had Been taken off, and an 
old patchwork quilt cowered his Sody. His right thigh was 
covered with a mass of bloody rag.s. Sitting by him was his 
mother, her forehead reining in her hands, as if she were 
wrestling with some inscrutable problem. She rose at once'" 
as I entered, and, without w'aiting for question, began, ‘ ’Tis 
Clem, doctor. He got Dick Here to give him the gun to 
try and shoot a gull, and he were a-trying to climb over 
some humps of ice and pushed the gun before him with the 
barrel turned to hissolf, and she went ofi’ and shot him, and 
us doesn’t know what to do next.’ 

“ While she ran on with her story I cleared the room of 
visitors, and kneeling down by the boy had removed the 
dirty rags that had been used to staunch the blood. The 
charge had entered the thigh at close quarters above the 
knee, and passed dowmvards, blowing the kneecap to pieces. 
The outlook for the poor boy was a very ugly one. The 
mother kept repeating, ‘ What shall us do ?* wha^shall 
us do ? ’ 

There’s only one thing to be done. We must pack 
Clem up and carry him to the hospital right away.’ 

“ ‘ Iss, doctor, Ihat’.s tlie only way, I’m thinking ; an’ 1 
ssqipose you’ll be cutting off hi.s leg, and he’ll never walk no 
jmore, and — oh, dnar! ’ 

“ ' Come ! tear ttp this calico into strips, and bring me 
some boiling water, and give me that board there — it wfll 
do to make a splint of v^and then go out and te]l Dick to get 
the dogs ready at once.’. « 

^ So wc kept her too busy to worry or hesitate about 
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letting the child go, foi’ she had never seen a hosj)itiil, and 
it sounded to her as terrifying as a dead-houso. 

‘ IJoine ! home ^liome ! ’ to the dogs, and once again our 
■steel runnens are huniming over the cri.sp snow. Now in the 
darkness we are clinging •tightly to our hand -ropes as we 
shoot f»ver the various hills. Soon the hospital lights come 
up, and the window.s, being lit for Christinas Eve, look as 
« cheerful as a town. The children greet the doctor ; they 
are waiting for Santa Clans, and are a little sobered when the 
poor boy i.s carried in. 

“The children had their games below with .shouts of 
merriment. Sleeping overhead in a clean white cot, free of 
pain, and with a good lighting chance for his life, lay our 
bright-faced lad, little Clem. The gift to u.s, doctor and 
nurses, this Christmas Day, was the chance to save his life. 
At the old home in England, where doctors are plentiful, 
■such a gift was improbable. We v'ould not have changed 
our gift this day with any one else. ... 

“ Chuistmas has gone long ago. Already we have heard 
ominous gi-oaning of the heavy ice along the land-wash, 
warning us«that the open .sea is getting' nearer, and that .soon 
our icy fetters will be broken. 

•“ Clem has gone to his home again. He is able to run 
and walk like the merry lad *lie is. For not only his life 
but his limb also has been given to us. /fhere is no cant «n 
.saying that giving service to others always brings a greater 
blc.ssing than getting."” 

Now let us turn for a .short while Jroiu Labrador to tlit; 
*?'Jogger Bank. It was in 1*504 that the Russian battle-fleet, 
mistaking our Hull trawlers for torpedo boats, poured into 
them .some deadly Wlej^s. It was in the mission ship tbat^^ 
the wounded were attended to by the mission surgeon, u.sing-'' 
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knife and needle, and helped by Skipper J. W. White. “ Wi th 
all these wounded men on board onr floating ho.spilal looked 
like a veritable battle-field,” wrote the .sijrgeon. It is^wonder- 
M how neat and cosy the mission shipflooks, with its cabins 
and dispenfsavy, swing cots and fixed bunks, even an X-ray 
installation, and bright instruments of steel in case oOiced. 

For accidents happen more frecpiently at .sea than on 
land, Now it is a man who has hint his hand or been cut 
in two by the tautening of a steel wire. Such cases as thi.s 
are not uncommon. A man comes on board a'ud .shows his 
finger. “ Doctor,” he .says, “ I’ve hurt it a bit by catching 
it on a wire rope,” for the little strands stick out like nails 
when the rope is a bit frayed. Tlie doctor examines the 
finger and .say,s, “I think you had better go to London with 
the can'ier and have this looked after in the ho.spital.” The 
fisherman objects to losing precious time. “ You had better 
go, or you may lo.se an arm.” The man obeys the doctor, 
goes to London — too late ! and in three days he is dead, a 
victim to virulent blood-poisoning. , 

Sometimes a great gale comes, like that storm in March 
1S83, when forty-five smacks were totally last, eighty- 
nine seriously d.amaged, and hundreds of men and boy, severe 
swept away. In Hull alone on that black day more than 
two hundred wives rvere inadcf widows. Instances have been 
kifown where a man has been swept overboard by a huge 
vvavc and again washed on board, generally smashed beyond 
^recognition. 

In the old (lays tjjie fleet was made up of .sailing-, smacks, 
and one steam carrier n.sed ter t^<:kc the fish to the Lomfoijn 
inarket. When the men wanted drink they signalled to 
^some old Dutch “coper,” who provided deadly schnapps, 
“-'rum, or gin. In tlio.se days the poor fellov's would go mad 
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with the liquor. The cop'ei* has been the cause of many a 
smart smack being lost at sea. He did a roaring trade in 
the pkl^sailing daySj,and would take gear in exchange for his 
vile stufl'^ for on thdse days when there was no breeze the 
smacks could not fish, anfl the crews had nothing to do but 
drink.. One old salt has given his expez’iences. “ The coper 
had been very busy amongst us owing to the weather. 

* Suddenly some of us thought to go ashore for a spree, so we 
rigged up our topsail on an oar and made for a Dutch 
island. We* hadn’t a bit to eat; it was sup, sup all the 
time. When we landed it was night, an’ there were no places 
open. So we went exploring, an’ seeing a nice little cottage 
with a big tree overhanging a bedroom window, tw'o of us 
swarmed up the trmik. I clambered on a branch that 
touched the window and tumbled in somehow. Then you 
might have thought the end of all things had come, for 
there were two women asleep in the bed, one old, t’other 
young. They both rushed to the window an’ raised squalls 
that fetciied out all the police an’ people in the place. My 
pal had fhawn, and I was left there to face it out as best I 
couldi W«ll, they talked a lot an’ shouted a lot. I told 
’em my tale, and they told me theins ; but they talked 
foreign, so we could not understand each other. However, 
they began firing jfistols, so I cleared out as far as the beach. 
There I .saw my pal a-sitl;ing with his feet in the flood tilth, 
wi’ an empty spirit-bottle clasped in each hand, noddiigg 
calmly asleep on the .sand, just ready ,to be drowned in *’■* 
anotlu;r five minutes. I hauled him high and dry, and then 
<i‘lip])ed away to try and ^gt*some breakfast, for I hadn’t 
touched food for three days an’ thr§e nights. I ivandered 
.about till I fell in^witl^a little restaurant. I tried to tell - 
them what I wanted. No ^o ! Then I made signs, an’ that 
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worked ’em. They brought me 'one of their foreign break- 
fasts. But what’s rolls and coffee for ^.starving man ? 

“However, I drank their coffee ai).’ ran through {heir 
rolls in a way that surprised them, arid I ate all they hud. 
Yet I Avasn’t satisfied neither. 

“Now, when I felt in my pocket I found I hadn’t„a coin 
of any sort left. It had all gone to that coper for drink. 
But they was very kind to me, and wouldn’t hear of being 
paid, and came down to the bench to see me off' with my pal. 
That’-s a little yam o’ the way w^e used to auiuse^ ourselves in 
them old days. But now the Mi.ssion has driven the coper 
off' the Dogger, an’ pi-ovided beautiful ship.s where we can 
get good tobacco at cost price, an’ magazines an’ papers to 
read, an’ med’eine an’ a cot or two for a man to lie in if he 
be ill and w'ants the doctor, instead of his having to go back 
to home, an’ ten to one losing his berth.” 

This is a sample of the old yarns which may still be 
heard. 

To return to Newfoundland and labrador: Dr. Hare, 
one of the devoted men w'ho labour on those wind-swept 
shores, tells us that the ice is fit for komatik or sledge 
travelling about the middle of December, though there is 
trouble in getting on and off’ the ice, because the tide brGaks 
it round the shore. Think of the hardship of having to 
ailswer a cull whcK the temperature is 16 degrees below 
z(»’o ! Sometimes they meet with bad ice, and have to go 
inland, and Lake tg the hills, where the w'ork is fearful for 
the poor dogs ; some»of the hills are 600 feet high, covered 
with ice, no track visible, and "tlve .sharp crust cuts the dogs* 
feet. Again they plunge, down through buslies, over stumps 
- of trees and rocks, with soft .snow 3. feet deep, and the dogs 
up, to tlieir bellies, .steaming with* exertion. Sometimes the 
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ioo is covered with a foot br so of water, the brooks over- 
flowing after rain : vthe koinatik breaks through the ice, 
the »nicii get wet, and soon their clothes turn to a stiff 
coat of mail. AgaiA a snowstorm comes on so thick that 
they cannot see their clog9. Dr. Hare received a telegi’am 
recalling him to Harrington when he was 186 miles away, 
find his load, including himself and driver, weighed .540 
j^yunds ; yet with his team of dogs he arrived in Harrington 
within three days, a record performance for one team of 
seven dog.s, making an avei’age of 62 miles a day. 

These dogs, thougli they are .so useful, are very apt to 
quarrel, and even kill one another, and at times will attack 
and devour a child : for they have the blood of the wolf in 
them, and are not to be trusted. 

There are a good many Frencli fishermen who fish along 
the Newfoundland shore, .some of whom come over from 
Normandy and Brittany, returning in the autumn. One 
day while the great Curiard liner Carmmia was ploughing 
its way filirough a hurricane of snow, the look-out called the 
attention of the officer on the bridge to a little boat, a 
fishing ■dof’y, in which they could see the figure of a man 
sittifig upright. The sea was too rough to allow of a boat 
beiiig lowered, and the captain called for a volunteer who 
would swim out to the dory, and try to bring its occupant 
aboard. The passengers cheered as Saanuiu Breen, knotvn 
to his mates .as “ Sunny Jim,” stepped forward with a che^ji'y 
smile. , 

The snow was falling heavily, and*it was not a pleasant 
•’dip he was going to t.akc. *A. Tifeline was fa.stened to his waist, 
and in a nmmciit Im had dived ovqt j;he. .ship’s side into the 
boiling sea. Silent anibsympathetic, the passengers crowded 
to the side of the ship, anti watched the brave sailor batfjing 
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liis way through the cvestfs of tli& white horses towards the 
little boat. Ever and again he was Ipst in the trough of 
a great sea, and those w'ho held the Kfeline got ready to 
pull taut and haul him in. At last Bi’een swam to within 
a,few feet of the boat, and shouted to the man sitting stiffly 
in the stern to help him aboard. " 

But the grim figure never gave him either look or word : 
his eyes w'ere fixed straight ahead, and had a glassy look. 
A moment later a great wave caught Breen, and laishing on 
towards the skiff' lifted him over the bulwark, and left him 
lying at the bottom of the dory. The spectators cheered, 
for it seemed to them like the feat of an acrobat : they were 
not thinking of his bruised limbs and torn hands. 

“ Well, mate, what cheer ? ” 

No answer, no motion of the eyes, gave sign of life : yet 
there he sat with his hand on the tiller. So Breen, without 
more apology, took the oar from between the man’s knees, 
and began to scull towards the steamer, while the cheers of 
the crew and passengers gave him the spurt he wanted. In 
a very few minutes eager arms w'ere outstretched to pluck 
them both from danger, the saviour and the sa^/ecl ^Tlie 
former w'as soon rubbed hack to warmth, the latter lay 
unconscious for several hours, hut skilful massage at len'^tli 
restored the circidation to his tingling, aching body. In 
tvit!nty-four hours Irs was able to speak, and bit by bit he 
to^d his piiinfnl story. His name was Louis Vallet, and he 
, "was a fisherman of Malo in Brittany. Two months ago 
lie had left his home, -sailing on the ban|ueiitine Lc Mhnam 
for a fishing expedition off the' c4ast of Newfoundland. In'" 
May he and anotheivfisherman set out in the dory to bring 
in tlui nets; they were caught thus in a hurricane, and soon 
‘Tias.ied into the mist and spray, ’'losing all sight of tlieir 
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ship. Vallet’s comrade waS swept overboard by one of the 
heavy seas which washed ovei‘ their tiny craft, and then 
Va%t was left aloi^f on the wide sea. He had provisions 
for two days in the boat, and these he made do for five days. 
After that iio food, no water, no friend to help. He became " 
numbed with cold, and gradually lost all consciousness, nor 
■ did he know anything more till he saw strange faces, and 
heard English voices all about his berth. I^adies wlto could 
speak French came to bid him God-speed, and when he 
turned up a'gain at St. Malo, there was a great pilgrimage 
made to St. Anne’s to give God thanks for a great miracle. 

We cannot leave the wild coasts of Labrador without 
wanting to know something of the plucky Dr. Grenfell, 
who has been to the desolate and abandoned people of that 
region a very present help in time of trouble. 

His professional round extends from Cape John of New- 
foundland to the straits of Belle Isle, and from Ungava Bay 
southward into the Gulf of St. Lawrence, some 2000 
miles of, rocky shoi’e, whei-e only a few sunken I’ooks arc 
charted ; the others come crunching through your keel when 
you legafc-fixpect them. Before Dr. Grenfell went there the 
patients might have had to wait a year or two before they 
covdd see a surgeon. 

It is a sullen, cruel shore, bare of trees, angry with 
jagged teeth that bulge into the deep,»or rise suddenly*iii 
stupendous cliffs. You look in vain for a beach of sand or 
grassy slope : the jagged rocks sink dowm sheer into the sea. " 

Now and then you come upon a^narrow opening that 
rleifds through a devious wintjjrfg to some land-locked harbour : 
this opening they call a “tickle,’’ for, it is ticklish ^vork 
finding your way tSrougJj such a gloomy defile. Sometimes 
the course lies from headland to headland, sometimes on ,thr 
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lee side of a string of islands; Tire look-out must ever be 
watching for the green swirl that plays above the rocks, and 
sing out in time. Then thei*e are tjje icebergs, ^magsive 
dead-white glacier ice from the Arctic, floating in the spring 
upon the current, sometimes all inund the ship, a hundred 
at a time. And then the fog 1 that mysterious pajl that 
makes the stoutest heart tremble, for then no science can - 
save them ; they are as blind men rushing on their death, 
Wilfred Grenfell was at Marlboro’ and Queen’s College, 
Oxford, where he won his blue for Rugby football. Then 
he studied medicine at the London Hospital, and became 
house-surgeon to Sir Frederick Treves. His career seemed 
to be mapped out for him — a fashionable doctor in Harley 
Street, making money for himself, and winning honours 
from the King. But, like Cecil Rhodes, he saw in his 
imagination a better way, though all was at first unformed 
and misty. He loved nature ; he loved adventures by flood 
and field. Already he hated the life of the city and its 
senseless amusements, when one night he strayed r into the 
Tabernacle in East London and heard Mr. Moody preach ; 
and this settled him. From this hour he begauri^^^vjQonder 
how he could give his .services best to suffering humanity. 
First he joined the Mission to North Sea Fishermen, *and 
for five yeans worked hard on the Logger, healing;, teaching, 
clfeering, and befriending. 

^ Then he heard from some fishermen of the destitute 
'"condition of the poor fi.sher-folk of Northern Labrador, men 
of English blood, wins) were degenerating from hardship and 
famine and sickne.ss: so he vbhmteered for L,abrador, set-^ 
ting sail from Great Yg.rmouth harbour in the .spring of 
1892 in a ninety-ton schooner, ^hey'^say that when he 
'lir.'vt appeared on the coast, kno'?ifing nothing of the reefs 
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and currents, *and xvhen tiie Aveather was too bad for the 
schooner visiting by surprise in an old whale-boat, many 
thought him a bit njid. 

It is a fact that, the whale-boat gave in betimes, after 
being capsized, driven oui» to sea, and blown on the rocl^;^. 
Next season the doctor secm’ed a steam-launch, the Princess 
^May, in which he traversed the Avhole Labrador coast to 
the very farth^t settlements in the north, and vveathered a 
gale that should “by rights” have been her I’uin, As one 
old skipper tcmarked, “ Sure, I don’t know how she doiie it. 
The Lord must kape an eye on that chap.” 

And he does his deeds of dai'ing and tender helpfulness 
with such evident enjoyment and zest in life. The misery 
and sadness he has met have not made him a whining 
pes.simist, for he has seen how man, as God makes him, can 
call up spirits of mirth from the vasty deep of pain; and 
surely if any one should go about his work with a genial 
smile it is the medicinc-man — for many of his cures ai’e 
faith euros, though he know it not. 

Soon the doctor had worn out the Princess May, and 
the Juj^^Sheridan took its place. ' Next came the Sir 
Donald, which got crushed in the ice. Now the Strathcona, 
with a little hospital amidships, is doing duty along the 
three thousand mile stretch fo the poor “ Liveyeres ” and 
Eskimos oi' Northern Labrador. OftQn has he climbed 
out on the bowsprit, looking out for rock and reef, and 
guiding the vessel by flash of the breaking sea — for be lool^ 
upon himself as an instrument in t^f hands of God; so 
4 vh 8 n a call for help comesj^ilr is not wund or fog or iceberg 
that can .stay hi.s going. ^ 

There are .som5 26,000 Newfoundlanders who fi.sh off 
Labrador, with wives and families, during the sunnner.* 
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They retni'ii before tiiie ice comes.* But to the poor “Live- 
yeres,” living in turf-huts in some lonely ravine — fishernieh 
catching cod in the summer, trapper.# jOf otter, mink, and • 
marten in the winter — ^to them the doptor has been a veri- 
table Godsend. • 

Very rarely some poor family may have the luck to trap 
a silver-fox. Then they will sell it to the agent for the . 
Hudson Bay Company for peihaps 60 dollars, to be resold 
for 600-— for trade knows no morals but its own. 

There are no cows on the coa.st — no gOats ; babie.s 
must get on with what they can find at hand. There are 
no fowls or sheep ; but at times grouse, eider-duck, gulls, 
puffin, and Arctic hai-e are to be .seen. Li .spite of all the 
disadvantages the people are not .stunted, and look healthy. 

In winter they retire up the long bays or rivers and live in 
little “ tilts ” — log-huts, consisting of one large, square room, 
with bunks at each end for the women. They have no 
stoves; the thermometer often falls to fifty degrees below 
zero. 

There are no men practising trades along the coast — no 
lawyer nor constable ; and when once a clergymagtJ^^pened 
to come along in the doctor’s ship, several couples came out 
to be married ; they had waited years for him. v 

The religion of the people, like the land in Avhich they 
live, is gloomy and „harsh. Dr. Grenfell ha,s done much to 
instruct them in the real revelation given us by Je.sus 
‘'Christ — that God is love; that He means us to be happy if 
we will only do His will ; that all sorrow comes from seeking 
our own pleasure first. „ 

In May 1907 Oxford_ University conferred upon Wilfred 
T. Grenfell, E.sq., the degree of Doctor Of Medicine, honoris 
-'Cmisu. It i.s the first instance of such a degree being gh eii 
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at Oxford. Sliortly after he was received by his Majesty 
the King, to whonii he was presented bj Sir Frederick 
Treves. The King,*%fter heai’ing from the doctor’s lips 
an account of his wctt'k, jjersonally invested him with the 
Order of the C.M.G. • » 

For.some years Dr. Grenfell’s name and work were more 
widely known in Canada and the States than in Great 
"’““’'Britain — for na'^urally many Canadians and Americans took 
their holidays up north, and came in contact with the 
ubiquitous Stfathcona. Young students lent him a helping 
hand for the fun of it. Now and then an eminent .surgeon 
rushed up to one of his ho.spitals and worked “ miracles " 
with the knife. So Grenfell’s name grew to be a household 
word. Rich kdie.s and gentlemen were interested in his 
labours, and when in one of his lectures he pathetically 
confe.ssed, “ I can’t do everything by myself ! ” they sprang 
to his rescue with gifts and annual subscriptions. President 
Roosevelt, too, received him most kindly and .sympatheti- 
cally — for,such a strenuous life was after his own heart. 

But he live.s, too, now in the hearts of thoirsands of 
EngH.s^jpef,i and women, Avho.se offerings have .set Dr. Gren- 
fell Avondering if there may not he .some other Avay of help- 
ing Labrador Avliich had not yet been thought of. What 
that ncAV way might be Ave mus! leave to another chapter.’- 

^ m 

* From “Dr. Greiifell’-s Parisli,’’ by Idiiil permission of Messrs. 
HoddeA' & Stoughton, and from The Toilers of the Deep, by kind 
mission of the Secretary to tlie Deep Sea Mission. 
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DR, GRENFELL AND THE COMIN^ OF THE 
REINDEER 

Labrador our reserve for sanors— Savage dog.s~Tlirougli the ice — Why 
not bring in reindeer 1 — Labrador moss is their food — Deer in Alaska 
—Mr, Reed of Boston— The deer arrive, January 1908— The Lapps 
— Chicago and the Eskimos — Prince Pomiuk falls ill — Pound again — 
Dr. Grenfell as magistrate 

D R, GRENFELL tokl the people at Ottawa that 
the whole coast of Labrador had possibilitie.s 
whicli had never been dreamt of : that there were 
in all probability mineral deposits which would keep many 
generations busy : that he believed a railway would one day 
be built from Montreal to a point on the east coast of 
Labrador, from which steamens could run to the Old Country 
in a little over two day,s, while the trip from JSifejitreal to 
such a jjort would also take two days. In that time he 
hoped that l^abrador and Newfoundland would be brought 
into confederation, and cemented as a poitjon of the 
Dominion. <• 

^ Some people gi;umbled at too mucli money being spent 
' on feeding and Ivealing the sick along the Labrador coast, 
when they might alhat le.ss cost be brought ,away and trans- 
ported to a milder clime. IV this Grenfell replies that jf 
England is one day hard hc.stcd and runs short of men for 
her navy, here on this hard shore,, she will find her best re- 
" .stu've, men of resoiu'ce, brave, gerferou.s, and strong. England 
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cannot alFord to plant such a seasoned race on a land where 
they may languish ®r degenerate. Then, jsking for volun- 
teer.^ he said, “ I k*ftw no better or more healthy excrci.se 
tlian skimming over the hard cru-st of the fields with a good 
dog-team, knowing there fs .some u.se in your trip, that 
will hi^ahle to do some good to your fellow-men.” 

• Ah ! it was on the long winter journey.s with the dogs 
that Dr. Grenlell pondered over the pa.ssibility of .another 
way for Labrador. For it is a mighty painful experience 
travelling by komatik all day and half the night, creeping 
into your sleeping-bag and lying bemeatb some bushes, while 
your dog.s dig for thennselves little pits in the snow and 
.snuggle down together to keep out of the biting wind. He 
could not do \vithont the dog.s, magnificent animals, capable 
of unselfish and heroic deeds; there would be no getting 
about in winter without them, for the sea is ice-bound too. 
Every pro.sperous householder has at least six or eight full- 
grown sledge-dog.s, and puppies galore. In the summer time 
they lie i» your way, fat and lazy and good-tempered, for if 
you don’t feed them, they just fi.sh for themselves in shallow 
waters^..-- Pvit in the winter, when all food is scarce, and their 
own me.at is frozen like lumps of iron, then are they lean, 
siiai'Hng, s.avago, hungry, and treacheroas. One day a father, 
just relunK.'d from a day’s hunt on the ice, .sent hi.s little sou 
to fetch a .seal from the water-side. The man forgot that tlio 
hiuigry dogs were prowling round ; they took the .seal, aud^ 
after the seal they ate the .small boy, , ^ 

It is no extraordinary case; and* yet, when the wolf 
Katurc is out and the dog naiiire is in, what loyal conimde.s 
are they, galloping freely till they, <b'op down dead ; eaev 
pleased and ready to go ona new journey, fearing no dangers. 
Cros.sing Hare Bay, Di-, GrSiifell said, “ One of my dogs foil 
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Ihraiigh tlie ice : there was a bitiiig nor’ -west wind blowinj", 
and the temperature was ten degi'ees below zero. When we 
were one mile from the land I got c®i‘ to run and te; the 
ice. It suddenly gave way, and in I fell. It did not take 
»e long to get out, for I have Ifeid some little experience, 
and the best advice sounds odd : it is, ‘ Keep cool.,’ But 
the nearest house being at least ten miles oft!, it meant almost * 
one’s life to have no dry clothing. Fortmiately I had ; the 
driver at once galloped the dogs back to the woods wo had 
left, and I had as hard a mile’s running as ev& I had ; for 
my clothing was growing to resemble the armour of an 
ancient knight more and more every yard I ran. Although 
in my youth I was accustomed to break the ice to bathe, if 
necessary, I had never tried running a race in a coat of mail. 
By the time I arrived at the trees and got out of the wind, 
my driver had a rubber poncho spread on the snow under a 
snug spruce thicket. I -was soon as dry and a great deal 
warmer than before.” Yes, but the dog could not change 
his coat of mail, and no doubt he never complained of any 
inconvenience. 

Well, one result of Dr. Grenfell’s meditatioii»»i«Ui||s, Why 
not see if we can do as the Lapps do and employ reindeer ? 
He began to talk it over with his friends and discus? the 
pos.sibilities, for the reindeer is everything to the Lapp. It 
jlrovides him witlr clothes and food and canies his heavy 
burdens. They own the herds of dc'eivs by families, some 
of the herds being over 10,000 head of deer. Altogether 
they reckon there a-.-e some 400,000 reindeer in Lapland. 
The first question arose; Can Jlrcy find anythingdo eat is 
Labrador ? » , - 

Sir William Macgi'egor, the G^)vernor of Newfoundland, 
'’im the summer of 1905 made aS official visit to Labrador, 
324 . 
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Louchiiig at fuaiiy of the tsettlements along the coast as far 
hortli as Llie eiitrai^ce to Hudson Straits, He exainined the 
'nio.'s on the hills, found it was ideiTtical with that in 
Ijaplaifd.on -which the reindeer thrive. It gives a grey look 
to the Uills froiii a distivice, and is botauically a lichen, or 
tree moss. Tlie deer are used to finding their own food by 
p/iwing with their feet, rubbing away the snow till they 
conie upon thtf moss. This moss abounds in Labrador, and 
no wonder the doctor began lo be hopeful for his sick 
childi'cn, ftfS' the doc gives rich milk, so rich that it nuist he 
diluted with water. Now milk was hitherto almost unknown 
in Labrador. Then, the carcass of a deer contains some 400 
pounds of excellent meat, so that stoi-es of good food to last 
over the winter w'ould always be available. Lastly, the 
speed and endurance of the reindeer far excel those of the 
dogs, and when used in relays 50 miles apart reindeer can 
transport the mails at the rate of 200 miles a day. A team 
of eight dogs, as a rule, cannot do more than 40 miles a 
day, though at a pinch they can be persuaded to do 80. 

Besides these facts there was the experience gained by 
Dr. Sheldon Jackson, w'ho procured the introduction of 
reincleer into Alaska amongst the Eskimos. He began 
-^vith a small herd of some 300, hut their help in transport 
work -was found so valuahib that tlie American Govern- 
ment purSiased a larger herd from Noi;way, and in a i-eport 
from an official “blue book,” it i.s .stated, “Next to the 
discovery of gold the most important event, commercially, in 
the history of Alaska will be the inigoi^ation of this cohfny 
of Lapps and i-eindeer.” • • 

As to food-supply in Labrador, there has been for years 
a great want of ft'esh meat and otlier things, such as milk, 
butter, and cheese, all of jivhich the reindeer is able to pm- 
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vide. Tlie absence of vegetables, and the use of salt food 
naturally jiroduce many case.s of scurvy, and any cliang’e 
from flesh meat would be good. «* ' 

Dr, Grenfell writes in 1907: “We^hnve startea to try 
an^l make the breeding of animals, cay, and have now a small 
farm fiir foxes, hai’es, and a pigeon loft. A great drawback 
to the introduction of cattle is the ab.solute necessity of » 
keeping large numbers of dogs for tire winter driving. If 
Labrador i.s ever to become a populous and flourishing 
country, like h'inland and Alaska, these must bi! done away 
with, and the domestic reindeer introduced in their stead. 
We have failed as yet to move the Newfoundland Govern- 
ment to take any practical interest in the matter, but the 
Canadian Government has advanced 5000 dollars, and we 
have raised an additional sum to .start us at once importing 
a herd from Norway.” 

It wa.s the generous American public who chiefly re- 
sponded to Dr. .Grenfell’s appeal for help, and provided a 
lai'ge sum for the experiment he desired to make.. Nearly 
6000 dollars of the 8500 raised was collected by Mr. W. H. 
Reed of Boston. Ainerica and Canada have given most 
generous support to Dr. Grenfell’s work in Labrador. Dr. 
Nansen also gave valuable advice before the reindeer veere 
bought. The .secretary to the Deep Sea Mission, Mr. Francis 
H.rWood, started for Norway la.st July, and at Tromsfl 
an’angcd with an agent for the purchase of 300 deer at 
Altenfjord. Then came the difliculby of how to feed the 
deer on the voyage; reindeer is e.sti mated to consume ^00 
kilograms of moss a month, so that the quantity requifed «■ 
for the whole herd for thirty days was 60,000 kilograms, 
which amounted to some' ,£’333. The mo.s.s'^had to be collected 
OK the mountains and kept up there luitil the first winter 
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irqst ; then 1!300 sledge .loads had to be carried down 
some 35' miles to the port. The co.st of 300 deer, in - 
chiding supervising. |he fitting out of tile .ship, and eni- 
barkatiiBn of animals and moss, was TGSO ; the cost of nio.ss, 
T333 ; lierding deer* &c.,.i?29; cost of Lajiland dogs, i?ll ; 
cost of ship, i?I500; in.surance, ,i?50; landing fee to captain 
^ for the deer landed alive, lOs. ; total, i?S750, 10s. 

Mr. Wood »aiTanged for three or four l.,apland Ikinilies 
to accompany the herd. The Lapps are very .short compared 
to the men of Labrador, but they are a hardy race -when left 
in their natural wilds, and are constantly moving with their 
herds from one feeding-ground to another ; but as soon as 
they settle down in any one fixed camp, diseases spring up 
and carry them off. Now mining camps are beginning to be 
made in Norway, and iron ore is being .sought, and the poor 
Lapps will .soon vani.sh before the spread of so-called civilisa- 
tion. They seldom have more than two children in a family, 
and as their numbers decrease life grows more difficult for 
them. For, next to disease, the wolf is their greatest enemy; 
as the Lapps diminish in numbers, the wolves increase, and 
every year plunder and kill more deer. • So that, miless some 
protelition be given them, in forty or fifty year's they will be 
no *niore ; their own country, at all events, will not know 
them. Whether the few wlfti shall have been removed to 
Alaska an?l Labrador will continue to imdtiply in a strayge 
land, time alone will .show. 

On Sunda)^, January 6, 1908, the long-expected Nor- 
wegian steamer appeared off the coast with every one of the 
, BGD deer in excellent condition, in .spite of a stormy voyage 
of twenty-two day.s. The next morning they^were landed 
on the ice eff the lifJtle harbour Creincliere, near' St. Anthony, 
in the extreme north o? Newfoundland. An eye-witness,«a 
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lady, writes; “On Sunday momyig tlie entiif; stafl' went to 
clmi'cli, and a few moments after our return, one of Ur. 
Grenfell’s men i»J.shcd into the hou.se^jiaying that some one 
had heard a .steamer w’htstle, and .so it must be the feindeer. 

A tramping of feet and rush froi^ the house followed — and 
there, over Fishing Point, we saw’ the heavy smoke of the 
steamer. The men were looking gi’<ave, for the harbour w’as ^ 
full of .slob (broken ice), and it w’as uncerkxin wliere they 
conld be landed. 

“At tlie upper end of the harbour, where thc»ice was firm, 
komatiks and dog-teams were starting across tow’ards the 
hill at the harbour mouth. The next report was that she 
had put in at Creineliere, about trvo and a half mile,s aw’ay, 
and was waiting in the icc. There was no w’ay of reaching 
Cremeliero excciDt on foot aci’o.ss country. But the snow 
was very deep and the wind was blowing heavily. Men on 
snow-.shoes got on fairly well, but for the re.st of us the trail 
was very heavy, as w’e often broke through the cru.st in snow 
over knee-deep; for w’e walked over the tops of the low 
scrub spruce-trees, and sometimes went down, down to the 
ground. The trail led up and aTOund hills, across frozen 
ponds, and finally led us to the top of the hill overldoking 
the little harbour and the half-dozen ‘ tilt.s ’ that formeclptlie 
settlement — and there in thence lay the steamer some di.s- 
tapce from the shore. The trail led dowm a rocky hill, 
covered with icy crust, and some of the party sat dowoi and 
slid- to the bottom. We conld w’alk on the ice to the .side 
of the .steamer. As we di’cw near’ we saw the Lapps looking 
over the bow. Tliey wore big,»baggy skin clothes wiifi a,, 
great deal of gay colouring, and''thcir caps had four upright 
horns that suggested the head-covering'’'of bygbne Vikings. 
They were very .small and swartJiy, with high cheek-bones 
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and black hair, like an Inslianl'i, They Avore heavy fiir coats, 
hiade very full and reaching to the knees, belted at the hii^s, 
■giving them the aj»]jearance of girls in full short skirts at 
a dancing-school. The coats were trimmed Avith much red 
cloth and gay galloon, » and the caps Avere of cloth #nd 
decorated Avdth colours. They also Avore deerskin leggings, 

„ fitted tightly, and shoes of skin Avith toes pointing upAvards, 
and Avith the ftir inside and turned oA'er at the top. The 
AA'oraen AA’-ere dressed exactly like the men, except that they 
AA'ore a cloth cap fitted clo.sely to the head and tied niider 
the chin and embroidered. The deer had been all de-liorned 
for convenience in handling, and of cour.se had lost nmch of 
their picturesqueness,” 

They Avere not laiided until next day, when some one 
reported that they AA-ere all over the country and could be 
seen from the next hill. “ When Ave Avere very near the 
deer Ave stopped the Avild career of the dogs, Avhile I Avalked 
Avithin thirty feet of the beautiful creatures to take a photo- 
graph o|' them. They Avere A-ery gentle, and did not seem to 
be at all frightened, but continued to graze on the tops of 
the spruce trees that peeped above the snoAv.” 

Then came the landing of their effects, their baggage 
and sledges filled AA'ith the skins and blankets they had 
brought with them ; also the skiis, on which one of the 
Lapps started off across the ice in seai-ch of the missing 
deer. 

One of the AAnmeii had injured her knee during the shonu, ^ 
and AA'as lying on a heap of blanket^ and furs. When &iis 
^ AA'^man Avas loAAmred in hei'^own sledge over the steamer’s .side 
to the ice and AA^as being transferred to^one of Dr. Grenfell’s 
komatiks, l;he sigSt of all the .strange pien surrounding her, 
and the realisation that they Avere about to take her oiT a 
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strange sledge, across a strange aountry to a strange place, 
leaving her family behind— all seemed too much for her at 
tlie last moment, "and she refused to m»ve from her sledge; 
After gazing wildly round at all these folk speaking a’tongue 
shfi could not. understand, “her eye,s fell on my fa.ee,” fitiys 
Mi.ss Jessie Luther, “ and I smiled at her and made .signs 
that the men wanted to put her into the other komatik, and 
I pointed to the thing.s that were to be wrapped around her.” 
The sight of a woman .seemed to rea.ssure her ; she smiled, 
threw a.side her coverings, and clutched her frying-pan, which 
she had hidden under the sheepskin and seemed to consider 
her chief treasure. When she had it safely in her arms, the 
men were allowed to lift her into the komatik and tuck her 
in. She went away really looking contented, and was taken 
to the hospital, where .she is quite happy, and was never so 
comfortable in her life. How soon what is a marvel becomes 
commonplace. When the Lapps came first, the natives 
stood solemnly at gaze with open eyes and mouth ; now, after 
a week or two, when a bright-coloured Lapp start;s off' on 
his .skiis with his dogs around him to herd the deer that are 
roaming on the uplands, no o)ie notices him. Tl)e reindeer, 
too, excite no great interest, though they may have come to 
make life easier, trade brisker, childhood le.ss cruel. And ihe 
fishermen arc growing used to Be visited by student surgeons 
in the summer, and AviH before long be grumbling Tf a doctor 
does not come along when they telephone. But in the winter 
they' are still full of gratitude, for there is oidy one Dr. 
G-fenfell. It remains be seen how the.se gentle-eyed rein- 
deei>will fare in the cold seas»n^»whea wolve.s and dogs ffi'o 
lean and hmigry. 

In his new hook, Off the Rocks,” •Dr. Grenfell tells 
many interesting stories, one about a poor little Eskimo 
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rrincc l.\)iiiiuft, who did n»t fare so well at the WorlcVs Fair, 
dbioago, as tlie Yankee agent had promised. 

people at W Mission station hSd tried all they 
could to prevent his ^oing, hut his people were so poor, and 
the promises to pay royally and bring him back safe \vGrc;,so 
alluring, that they let him go with some others. 

* The Eskimo encampment at the World’s Fair was very 
popular with the f>ightseor.s. They did their trick.s and got 
applause, though the hot .sun .soon began to tell upon their 
northern fr(fine.s. Mo.st popular’ of all was the small, black- 
haired chief’s .son — ^Ire with the merry child-laugh and brown 
pathetic eyes. No squirrel wa.s ever more active than he a.s 
he raced about the enclosure with hi.s thirty-foot dog-whip, 
which only he could crack. 

Many a nickel was thrown in that little Prince Pomiuk 
might .show his youthful skill and set the coin dancing on 
the dusty ground as the coiling, cracking lash circled round 
it with a report that made the rifle-shots hard by almost 
inaudiblt^ The child did so enjoy the glory of it — the 
adulation, the admiriirg glances of many young mothers and 
si.sters. And was he not earning a 'fortune for his own 
parents ? 

•And amongst those many admirers of the moment was 
one eldei’ly man, Mr. Martiif, who knew .something of the 
home-life of the Eskimos, and wdio coujd say a few friendily 
words to them, and remind them of home and the Mission. 

But one day Pomiuk was not in the arena ; bis whip was 
silent, his merry laugh no longer echoed from .sun.shine to 
®, .shiSe. His friend inquired and found that he was ill, lying 
alone in one of the dark huts and writhing in ^gony. An 
injury to His thigfi had ended by 'the insidious onset of 
disea.se: of the hip joint. . To walk was torture. There fee 
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la)' till the ciwds grow smaller mid the days shorter, and at 
Iasi: the Chicago Exhibition closed. Alas ! it liad not. been 
the financial success which had been anjiiiipated. So thejjoor 
Eskimos got no shower of gold, no personal conduct liioine in 
thpir own ship, as they had come, hut being cur tly dismissed, 
set their dark feces north and struggled desperately^lioine- 
wards. They knew not how many thousand miles they had# 
to trudge before they could win home. * 

Well, that winter they had reached somehow the north- 
east coast of Newfoundland, where they were ic6-bound. A 
kind postmaster lent them a house for the winter months, 
and there Pomiuk hobbled about on a pair of crutches and 
tried to be glad, for he was going home. 

His friend, Mr. Martin, wTote him letter after letter till 
he heard that the ice was gone and the Eskimos had set olF 
on a fishing-boat towards the Arctic Seas. No replies now 
came to Mr. Martin’s letteivs. 

Meanwhile the Eskimos had left Pomiuk at Hamah with 
the brethren of that northern Mission, because his.sufterings 
had been groiving worse. In the summer of 1895 Dr. Gren- 
fell sailed the Mission scliooner nortli as far as he could go. 
One day they entered the great rift in the clifts named 
Nak-nak, where heavy banks of sea-fog hung between* the 
lofty rocks, hiding their jaggdSi peaks and making the weird 
ojsening seem like a, witches’ cavern. The water was so deep 
the lead could find no bottom. On they pushed cautiously 
for ‘twenty miles, the whistle of the steamer echoing like 
tU'enty steamers— ?all vain ; luitil at hist three rifle-shots 

rang out in answer, and a Iktle boat bumped into i5ieir» 
quarter. Over the rail came an Englishman with out- 
stretched hand. * • * 

• “ Who on earth ai’e you ? ” hg asked. “ Oh, the ^Mission 
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doctor ! Pvef heard of you from the captain of the Eric, 
the fitcanier of the Hudson’s Bay Fur Company.” • 

So this was Geoi^ Ford, their agent, wSo with his family 
had liv^d for twenty years at the bottom of this grim, 
lonely fjprd. , 

A pleasant evening followed, and then came, “Heard 
, any thing of those Eskimo.s who went to Chicago ? ” 

“All away* now hunting,; except one little group who 
have a dying boy with them.” 

That wits enough for Dr. Grenfell, who had heard about 
Pomiuk from Mr. Martin. Next morning they climbed a 
headland and searched the shore.s of the inlet with their 
glas.ses, and .saw .something that looked like a hut by the, 
side of a mountain torrent. 

“Get out the jolly-boat.” They had .soon rmved up 
yonder, and were peeping into the skin “ tubik,” or tent, of 
an Eskimo family. 

There, lying on the round pebbles that formed the floor 
of the t^nt, lay a naked boy of about eleven yeans, his black 
hair cut in a .straight line across his forehead, his face pinched 
and draw'll with pain, liis large wondering eyes fixed on the 
strangers. This ivas Pomiuk. 

• His hither had been treacherously murdered while he 
had been away at the World’S Fair ; his mother had mamed 
again and gone north. , , 

Dr. Grenfell arranged with the family to let him take 
the boy away. He w^as no good to them ; he would never 
catch another fish. So they “put lum*to .sleep ” in miSfcy ' 
fo? his pain, and carried ♦him to Mr. Ford’s liou.se. ^ere, 
after being washed and dxe.s.sed, he was put gn board the 
schooner ;*then, thej faced soufh again, the boy ivould 
lie on deck, wrapped in white beanskin, and watch every 
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nioveinent of the crew witli teaBhil eyes, Kow he woiild 
have love’d to scamper about and climb and pull tlie ropes !‘ 
He still hug^d to his side an old^&d letter that con- 
tained a photograph of an old man. “ Me ever love him,” 
wlyspered Pomiuk. As they toucljed at one of the Moravian 
Missions, Brother Schmidt in his compassion gave him a 
little concertina to play with ; thus Pomiuk learnt to play 
a few hymns, and would try to sing them, <ending with a 
merry laugh as he noticed the men on deck stopping to 
listen to him. They left the boy at one of the hospitals 
just north of the Straits of Belle Me, and there he was 
baptized “ Gabriel ” : he had learned enough to understand 
,what a “ Christian ” might mean. Sm-ely he had been tor- 
tured longer than any mediaeval martyr. 

Next spring, when Dr. Grenfell visited that hospital, he 
saw a Red Cross flying from a crutch at Poiniuk’s window. 
The poor child was just crying with joy as he heard the 
doctor coming, tramp ! tramp ! up the stairway. With 
pride and delight he touched his breast, saying, “Me 
Gabriel Pomiuk, me ! ” “Are you happy, my boy p/’ 
“Me very laughing!”’ There was to be no more desolation 
for the Eskimo now ; his story was known in many a Tiome 
in Canada and Australia; piesents from American bdys 
came in like snowflakes, and Pdiniuk learned how sweet it is 
to be able to bell) otj^ers. But one day a letter came irom 
Battle Harbour to say be had been unconscious after a fit. 
Gn the Sunday night he had asked for a verse of his favourite 
hyflin — ** * 

“Jesus bids us shine wit|j a jjlear, pure liji'ht, « 

* Like a little candle bnrnkg' in the night ; 

I» tilts ivorjd of «5,arkncss we mast shine, 

You in your small corner, I in niim*” * 

Oir Monday morning he died in hi» .sleep. 
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Tliat the northern lights, the fitful gleam of the 
mu’ora, shone and hashed and disappeared and flashed again 
against tiro, bank o?! jj'ising clouds. The .simple children of 
the noiMiland call it “ the spirits of the dead at play ” ; and 
they hushed their voice.'i as they gazed from the hospital 
window at merry Pomiuk’s last farewell performance. But 
every one was glad to think that after so much suffering he 
had gone home, “very laughing,” to vi.sit the dear Lord 
who loved little children. 

There i.? one more phase in the character of the Mission 
doctor which we must not omit to meirtion. Of his gentle- 
ness and sympathy and devotion to duty the facts already 
given are abundant te.stimony; but the following story, 
.shows that, his “ grit ” not only took him into the perils of 
ice-floe and storm and winter travel, but often enabled him 
to outface and cow the tyranny of unruly men. 

On one occa.siou he had heard of a great wrong having 
been clone by a rich and influential traclpr in a di.stant 
harbour ^of Newfoundland. The doctor in wrath visited 
that harbour in the SirafJuama, sought out the trader, and 
said to liiin, “ You must make what •amends you can, and 
you inust confess your .sins before the community.” 

•The man laughed in scorn ; the idea of his doing any- 
thing so theatrical .seemed cfliite ridiculous. He forgot at 
the time fiiat Dr. Grenfell was also a, magistrate. Agjiin 
the deep, grave voice repeated the stem command: “You 
mu.st pay one thouisand dollars and coiife.ss your sins.” 
Again the man laughed, but the idea of n thousand dollars 
fin® was rather more than «. joke; the laugh ended ^n a 
muttered curse. , 

“ I warfi you, Sh', that I will arre*st you if you do not do 
precisely as I .say ; it is ng laughing matter.” • 
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“You can’t ai-rest me in this harbour, Dr. Grenfell; 
your magisterial authority does not cany any weigh]; Up 
here.” • » 

“Very true, .sir; but I mu.st warn you that I hav^a crew 
quite capable of taking you into myr district.” 

“Two can play at that game, I have a crew of my 
o:vn, doctor.” , 

“Ah, well! you must make sure that they love you well 
enough to fight for you. Now, look here! on Sunday even- 
ing you will appear at the chinch at seven "b’clock and 
confess your sins before the congregation ; next week you 
w'ill pay the money, as I have explained before.” 

, “I’ll see you all in h — ^11 first,” replied the defiant 
trader. , 

At the morning sendee it was announced that a sinful 
man would confess his .sins before them all that night. The 
excitement was great. After church there wa.s much dis- 
cussion as to wBether this rich man, w^ho had held the 
residents so long under his thumb, whom they feared as 
much as hated, would demean himself to make so humiliat- 
ing a confession. You may think there w'as a crow'ded 
congregation at the evening service ; yes, but the .sinner wa,s 
not there! • 

“Please to keep yom' seats,” .said the doctor, “while I 
go,^ud fetch the may.” 

The doctor, attended by two of his men, called at the 
iiHui’-s house, and found that he was in a neighbour’s house, 
very hu.sy at his prayer ! The doctor suddenly interrupted 
that meeting wdth ^ the fiery -'i-emark, “ Prayer is a gOod 
thing in its„place, but it doesn’f go ivell here. Come with 
me to church, sir. tVe'are all waiting fo'i- you ! ” 

^ The trader, who had done what he liked hitherto, and 
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on account of ^lis wealth, kad been able to bully the whole 
cdmn\unity, now suddenly collapsed before a stronger will. 
He ^ot up and nieeldy went with the * doctor' into the 
church. * There, standing in a conspicuous place, he had to 
listen to. the doctor’s deJ^cription of his sin, and was then 
questioned. 

, “ Did you do this tiring . 

“I did." • 

“You are an evil man of whom the people should 
beware .f " • 

“ I am.” 

There were more questions and answers to tire same 
purport. Therr the congregation were charged not to .speak > 
to him for, a year, and, after that, if he seemed willirrg te 
amend, they -were to forgive him. As a matter of fact the 
culprit paid the money and went to live elsewhere. 

It sounds like a chapter out of nrediaeval history, with 
an improved Inquisition, penance, and absolq,tion.^ 

* Ft'om’Dr. W. Grenfell’s “Off the Rocks,” and from iTAe Toilm 
of the Deep, by kind permission of Mr. Francis H. Wood, Secretary 
to the Royal National Mission to Deep Sea Fishermen. 



